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F"‘\'j 111 II f •'trf I a] ehraltmi mulrr th‘' Arl of 1901 — (11) Dcscnption of tho 
of bgal c'lucation immotlntely before and after the Indian Umversitics 
Aef of HOI, I'ropo'al for concentration of centres of legal instruction and 
f 'li'ti hment of a Univcr-ity Laiv College 

F"! If T ' f'rii r il’t Lttc Co’l g‘', it-' fot uOntton an'l dciclopmcnl — (12) Fst.abhsh- 
r’efit of tie Unncr^ity Law College and its aflilmtion to tho Unucrsitj. 
(U!) Ciiuf requirements of n hw degree m the Umecrsity, (i) prchminnrj 
qii-’Iifirations, (u) length of the period of stndy history of successive changes 
in HIl, and 1010 (1 1) Constitution of tho Governing Bod^ of the 

\ in\ir it\ Lai\ College (15) Size of the college and its staff (IG) Tho plan 
fd r tn rtion from IWO to lOlS (17) Necessity for improvement 
‘ ’ I 1> i'r><vjt’ ;'f’ If 'ydntt awl rtqxi'-'iU chnng-^ — (IS) Defects of tho system 
e !,i h did not tn tiro independent work on the part of the students Intro- 
<h ( 'M o( n ni rystem (10) Analysis of the new sj'Stcm Hcduction in 
1 T ts’ of brturi“ Written rxfrmo^ (gQ) Tutorial ela'^os Moot court'’ 

] a'' 0 'i of rorl of traclient and of students (21) Organisation and 

w I '* •' t 1 f f tl <■ 'taf? [22) Arnini^uncnts for postgraduate tcacliing in 
1 ' '1 hilar '''tMi ent of {^routh m number of students m tho college’ 

I ' ‘ ' \ X h timf ofTi'ir m charge of it (25) llardingo Hostel 

1 o' r I'n 5 o' H.al mstnietion in the mufassal nnd re organi- 
‘ > ' iJ 1 m ' -o’ ‘ 1 1 I) I q (27) Simultaneous Et«d 3 of 

7''"’’’'' r ’ 1 It’ 'la to’ir o 

•' ' I’t’ti';'' — {2>) Taeorc Law I’rofr'sson-Iup , its 

' ’ ' , * 12 ’ f ■' < h n ' r h m romparitnc Indiin 

' ■ ' ' ' ' ' l_ ( *, D b rt f '(h p’T’i' 111 la' (31) Sd'dijn 

‘ ' * I ' ' ' V’' o' '*! ’uni (12j K is rujjT^-ir cn'la 

' ' ' ' 1 .1 1 1 >> . . . * . r t fi ^ tl e t -■ a purrs'' <■' ; coll' re 
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• Modem “^cicuco miknow n (o the two Imlmn bj stems of mcdicjno. (2) Tlio ongm 

of (h(iA\ur\edic orllindu s^e(cnl (3) 3'lio ongin of 1 ho XJnnm or Tibbi system 
of the Mu'ahnnns (J) introduction of ■wcstoni medical education into Bengal, 
1822 School for niilnc doctors Jlcdicnl classes at Sanskrit College and 
Madnscnli Comimttcc on Medical Education in 1833 (5) Discontmunnce 

of abo\c named seliool and classes Foundation of Calcutta Medical College 
in IS'kl (t») Predicted failure of the eoUege Jradusudan Gupta initiates dis- 
section of liumnn bode among Iiigh caste Hindus (7 — S) Council and seorotaryslnp 
of college established m 1837, abolished m 1857 Government vested m principal 
eeith council of professors Cluneal practice. Opening of College Hospital 
m 1852 53 Hmdustam vernacular classes instituted, 1839 Extension of 
English course from 4 to 5 jears in 1845 Rccogmtion of course by English 
licensing bodic", 1810 Apprenticeship comso founded, 1847. Bengal vernac- 
ular course organised, 1851-52 (9) Foundation of Calcutta University, 1857 

Aflilintion of the Medical College (10) Rules for the four classes at the Medical 
College 111 1800 (11) Du ision of Bengali class into native apothecary and verna- 
cular hccntintc elapses, the latter opened m 1800 67 (12) Transference of Bengali 
\crnneulnr ilncscs to the Campbell Hospital at Sealdah and foundation of 
Campbell Hospital .Sciiool, 1873 Foundation of Dacca School, 1874 Dis- 
continuance of nntuc apotliccnrj' clncs (13) Distinction m India between 
a medical college and a medical school (14) Changes in Campbell and 
Dacca schools entrance qualification raised to matriculation standard , course 
lengthened from 3 to 4 jears, Enghsli substituted for vernacular teaching, 
(16) Establishment in 1914 of State Medical Faculty of Bengal for the oiamimng 
of students of schools. Bengal Medical Act of 1914 (16) Private medical 

schools (17) Private schools in Calcutta. Origin of Belgachia Medical 
College National Medical College of India (18) Private schools in Dacca. 

(19) Tendency to replace vernacular by English as medium of medical education. 

(20) Motion of Dr M N Banerjee m Imperial Legislative Council in regard to 

question of vernacular education for persons to practise in rural districts accepted 
(21 — 22) Reference to Bengal Council of Medical Registration through local 
Go\cmmcnt. Opinion of Registration Council (23) Vernacular text-books 
(24) Proposals of Calcutta Bangiya Sahitya Pansod Not accepted by Govern- 
ment. (26) The medical practitioners congregate in the toivns j the rural distncts 
in need of medical help (26) Speech of Sir Pardey Lukis (27) Pressure for 
admission at Calcutta Medical College docs not mean that there is room 
m higher brandies of medical profession Analogy with legal profession. 
(28) The overcrowding of the higher branches probably only temporary Reasons 
for holding this viou (29) Summary of the situation The question of Dacca 
(30-32) Question of Ajmvedic and Unam education Vieivs of -witnesses 
(33) Visit of memhers of Commission to Hindu Medical College (34) Resolu- 
tion of Reception Comimttoo of All-India Muhammadan Educational Conference 
of 1917 (35) Resolution of the All-Ihdifi Ayurvedic and Unam Tibbi Conference 

of 1918 d^mmumcated to Govermynt of India Letter from H M AjmalKhan, 
Haziq-ul-Mulk. (36) Subsidy by Punjab University to Ayurvedic and Unam 
classes (37) Details m regard to these classes. (3^ Recommendations in 

* rqgard to Aynrvedio «.nd U^am modiome m a lafbr chapter of the report 

Section II University questions — (39) Completion of detailed survey (40) Change 
m system of nmvcrsity degrees (41) General resemblance o^ Calcutta to 
London curriculum (42) Nearly all students enter the Medical College after 
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.V^'ALYSES OF CH^VPTERS. 

I. ■■•'in:: p^=-fvl nn intcrmcdnte or higher examination Corresponding details for 
r* 'eii'lii'i Collrgf' Ymws of Colonel Calvert on imbiliti of matnoalatcs to pursue 
cour^o \utli =uccc=s (43) Distribution of subjects of curriculum between succcs- 
M>f' examinations (44) Question of exemptions for students who have passed 
int'nncdntc and degree exammations Tliesc exemptions do not in practice 
'^borton the cour^o (4o) Regulation'^ for the conduct of imuersita medical 
examination" (IG) The Umvcrsitx Board of Studies too small to deal with all 
til'' 'wbjeets of the cumculum (47) View that medical teachers should be rc- 
pl-n-rd on oniver=itv bodies when they take long leave (4S) Paucity of post- 
gT'diiate work in mwlicme (49) Proposed Tropical School of Jlcdicme, duo 
inaiiih to eflorts of Sir Leonard Rogers 

>1 III dff'liral i)i''ifi(?!oiis in Bfiiga? — (50) The Calcutta ifcdical College (officially, 
tlif AfidirTl rnllf'irc of Bengit, Calcutta) (51) The Bclgachia ^fodical 
C''ll‘g' (52) Tlie Campbell iifcdical School (53) The Dacca Jledical School 
("1 — ">j riie Ir aehini: of dcntistra (5G — Gl) Proposals of Mr Harda Taalor, etc. 

(02)111' fjiK -tinn of the tcachini: of dentistra raised m the Commission, and 
lo Sr 2\ilrat’'n Sircar before tlr T^^i'lntn c Council of Bencal (63) Acknow- 
b'hin' it (if n='i-tanec rendered m the preparation of this chapter 
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‘same institution as engineers, (6) proposals for establishment of a department, 
and onc*t»r more directors, of industries Proposals of Jlr ,J G Cummmg m 
1908 , of Dacca Industrial Conference in 1909 , of Bengal District Admmis- 
tration Committee in 1916 Views of the stall of the Sibpur College on relation 
of college with Department of Industries (38) Report of Sub Committee of 
Sibpur College Governing Body agamst local trammg of mechanical engmeers of 
a university type Proposals for co operation with railway companies in 
trammg foremen. (39) Complex problems of higher ongmeermg education m 
Bengal Recent report of Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal affirmmg satis- 
factory sanitary condition of Sibpur The Commission are of opmion that 
the college should remam on the cxistmg site 
Scclton II Description of Sibpur Civil Engineering College — (40) The site (a) Buildings 
and equipment (6) Staff, (c — g) Civil ongmeermg The university course 
(//) Mechanical and electrical ongmeermg (t) Mining (j) Artisan classes 
(L) Number of students (f) Residential accommodation (m — o) Constitu- 
tion The Governing Body The Board of Visitors , the ‘ Domestic Sub- 
committee ’ The ‘ Gouned ’ 

Section III Umvcrsily organisation for engineering — (41) Faculty of Engmcermg 
Section IV Engineering inetrudion in Calcutta and the neighbourhood given elsewhere 
than in Sibpur — (42) No higher engineering teachmg given m Bengal except at 
Sibpur {'i) Bengal Technical Institute {b) The Calcutta Teohmeal High School 
Section V Engineering instruction in the rnufassal — (43) The Dacca School of Engmeer- 
ing (43a) Sub-overseer schools and engmcermg technical schools m the 
rnufassal 

Section VI Mining education — (44) Backwardness of mmmg education . m India 
(46) Diminution of the prejudice amongst Bengahs against working m mmes" 
(46) Mmmg education mainly requured m connexion with the coal industry 
(47 — 49) Classes m the coal-fields The English lecture courses Vernacular 
classes (60) The mmmg school of Ethora (61) The mdustrial school on the 
Giridih coal-fields (62) The Mining Department at the Civil Engmcermg 
College, Sibpur (63) Proposed school of mines on a coal-field Report of 
Maepherson Committee, 1913-14 , Report of Messrs Adams, Roberton and Glen 
George Committee, 1916 

Chapter XXV — Agricultural Education. 

Section I. The general policy of agricultural education in India -(1) Introductoiy (2) The 
supreme economic nnpoitanco of agricultuie for Bengal The non-existonco 
in the Presidency of any institution for agricultural education. (3) The ques- 
tion of Imperial "and provmcial institutions for teachmg agnculture The 
illiteracy of the cultivator, a dommatmg factor of the situation. (4) Sketch 
of the development of agricultural education m India Agricultural Conference 
of 1888 Resolution of Government of iBdia of 1897 relating to agricultural 
diplomas ard teaching institutions (j(6) In 1901, five provincial institutions for 
teachmg agriculture, at Saidapct (Madras), Poona, Nagpur, Cawnpore, and 
Sibpur Details of course at Sibpur (6) Policy of the U^versitics Commission 
oil 1802 (7) Inspector CencrijJ of Agriculture m Inflia appomted m 1901 Lord 

Cur/on’s new policy' Resolution of Government of 1904 (8) Foundation 

of Pusa Agricultural College and Rcscarcli Institute • Opening* m 1908. 
(9) Despatch of GovSmmcnt of India of 1905 laying doivn pobey of estabhshm 

fiunculhnml rnllnr/p.q fnr Anri rr>qr>Arp}i in aaMi nrnvmpr* Pm 
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rrMitin-i'l rTponmcnt''! f^rms for spccnl districts Proposccf relation of the 
pr-in- ■'l,collrces V, .th Pii a In=titutc (10) Standard syllah^is for provincial 
; ftTrir i l>i EoT-d of Agriculture in 1900 Proposed identical diploma 
fo" il colhg(= (11) Po iL\ ‘^hctclicd out above not fullv earned out. 
(1_) I’t -a Ins almo't ceased to be a teacliuig institution Policy of Pubhcr 
S'r\, f'Ccmnni on n rtg"rd to Pi.sa (I >) Partial execution of pobej inregard 
to p’-fi’-irnnl colh res Eciclopmcnts at Caivnporc , foundation of college at 
trinib t'vc to rcjil'^eo colbro at Saidapet , foundation of college at Lyallpiir 
(14) l:>n_al b It uithmit nn\ agricultural college by closing oi classes at Sibpur 
in P' lU , tluir rcjihcs'uicnt In college at S ibonr in Bihar, opened m 1910 and 
tb' tim'orrl Tc uluistnicnts of 1012 , Sabonr College non under control of 
BoTfl of Amdilture of Biliar and Ortssa, but admits students from Bcngd 
Xniubcr of Bcurali sUulcnU \etn small (15) Disappomtmont m the agricultural 
co!!< jr Ffhcmc, policy of the Boird of Acriculturc of 1913 to give greater 
latiti rlc to pro\ inccs m framing of tlicir programmes Report of Public Sen iccs 
Con nil non on f ulurc of certain provincial colleges , they endorse the polica of 
P'O'i III r<_ard to tiic dciclojimcnt of such coUeges 

F' II" ]I JFcf' t rot jcTcrcc on'ngnctillurai education in India — (IG) Judgment of the 
I'i( m Agricultural Aihi-tr to the Coi crnmtnt of iudi i on smallness of rcsulta 
of _ri' iiltunl cdueation Tlircc conferences on the subject m tbo last tlirco ‘ 
par , at I’lpa, .''imla, and Poona (17 — IS) Conference at Pusa, under prcsi- 

<i‘ ’ d of Sir Claude Hill, Pebruar} lOlG (10) Conference at Simla, under 
j’'i id'.ui of Sir Claude IIill, June 1917 (20) Conference at Poona , forming 

)nrt of ).ro‘ icding-i of Board of AgncuUuro, December 1917 (21) Educational 

poln \ laid down ns a result of the thico confcrcneca {a) direct mstniction of 
p' T nil rneaiad in ngnciiUiirc to be given at present b\ means of demon- 
*-tt 'u' 1 farms , r Ptnall number of * lUKldlc ’ agnciiltiiral schools to bo started , 
(li eap'nditure on rierTitiiUnr.-l education not to be nt tbo expense of other 
od.iMi,, . of tl 1 Boirelof \rTieuUiire, (cj the dr vclopmcnt of nm'icultural colleg'os 
d r \b' , 1 ) 11 * tin dr \ e'ojuncnt and the relation of ngricultiiral colleges vith 
I ' 1 ir nir itu', ‘-hriuld d< jicml on local condition^ Passage from mcmor<ui 
•b n 1 iiltur 1 Ada I c" to C!o\ eminent of India on provision of college’^ 

' ' t' o! 111 . o' liuliau-i for saap<^rior grade -i of Department of AgriculturCr 
*'i i e f I 1 r* \M'ne=sct from Pu i, Air C! L C Iloaaard, Mr F AI 
I' ' '’r I .1 Ititl, ' 
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• cmplojcd b\ oonimunit} tlinii by jndividualfi (20) I'/mplojTiiciifc of ngnuiltural 
cxpcrt'i in conncMoii with jiiaiingonitnt of c'italas uiidor Court/ of Wards. 
Question of education of wards in ogriculUiral cnilcgos. (Jucstion of guardian- 
ship of w.ardfi estates b'\ oflicers apceially trained m ngncuK/iirc and estate 
management (27) Ecinonslration farms mJjingal (28) Influence of educa- 
tion on rulf n ntiug classes Tnflui nee of caste on agricultuio I’ossiblc action of 
the Unn crsiU in oscrcoming jirejndiee.s against cultivation duo to (i) casto^ 
and (n) ‘ education ’ (29) Widespread mow lliat agiiciilture alioiild bo tauglit 
b\ the Uniecisity View’s of Mr .1 N Gupta, of tlic jMaliaiajadhiiaja Baliadur 
of Rurdwan, and of Jlr S Jlilligan (30) Summary of aigiimciita foi and 
against gi\ ing ngricultural education of a univeraity rliaractcr in Bengal, 
(31) Forestry (32) Scnoulture. (33) Vctcunary science The Bengal Vctori-' 
nary College 

Chapter XXVI — Training in TEcnNOLocy (other otian Engi- 
neering, Mining, ARcnrrECTURE and agriculture) and in 
Commerce 

Section I Historical rdrospccl — (1) The verdict of the Government of India and Lord 
^MacDonnell’a memorandum, 1880 Resolution of the Govommciit of India, 
1888. Mr Collin’s industrial survey, 1890, and its review by the Government 
of Bengal, 1891 Statement m Mr. Cotton’s and Mr. Nathan’s rjiiinqucnnial 
reviews (2) Sir Edward Buck’s enquiry, 1901 Tlio Simla Education Con 
fcrenco, 1901 The Committee on industrial schools. The Bengal Committee 
of 1904 and the openmg of the Scramporo Weaving Institute (3) The Sibpur 
dyeing classes 

Section II Existing provision for technological and commercial training in the I'cngal 
Presidency — 

A The Serampore Weaving Institute — (4) Object Cla''sc'i of atudenta Branch 
schools Cumculum- Examinations (.7) Numbers and cost. (0) Employ - 
ment of ex-students (7) Mr. Iloogewerf on the need for organising the 
band-weaving industiy of Bengal 

B The Bengal schools of art —(8—9) Tli« Governim nt School of Art, CdcattSr 
(10) Other schools of art 
C The GalcitUa School of Commerce -(] 1-1.3) 

D The Paht and Bash iPhary Chose Trusts . — (]4--]h). 

Section III Technical scholarships levabU I, n'liil, Jy,h,i 

Section IV. Future provision fr/r (ejdinological in/lrvction in Bengal fj-jS 

necessity, sejicmes vrd'r eonsidfrfilion , evidence in regard trifle 
to the cuhyxl generally.— ^ jr,-,; 

A Difficulties due. (0 ectste — (19) Mr J 0 Cummings 

(20) The views of Sir O'ooroo l),i< i B.merjee art'! Hr- Clcnsere, 

(21) The Mahar.ij'idhir.ij r Bahadur of Burdwam fH' 

(2.3) The Be V Garfield V/illi-irn i (2-4) afr os'-esfiy for 

B. The bread j/reAlem — (27) 7 Ik r'onornir, so’sal of 

providing an outh-t into indii'-try and commc's' 2 -= ix-soo- 

• Bengal and the con^frnn.ition of the existi^ 'ZSa'n~zr-_.~x: 

• quat-e to pre-’^ent ri<'A' *,h. J*. 1< ' 

All Imam. (27) .Mr .Tu"lKf T V s^* 

ilr BiKK.Mrn J«ahir/ t2d) Mr ACA 
(3f>; Mr, , 7 , Ti Cunnmghdrn. 
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' T} ' C~'’r. '/> Ur\'<.T£\ty Ccmm''rc>nl sch'mc, cnhct'^ms of the Calcutta "School 
rf f ar'i rndcrc^ on proposals for commercial cductihon — (31) Tho 

Ci’-ntt-i Unive"^t 7 Eclicmc (32) The difficultv of providing practical office 
tr'niir:: (33) The proposal to establish a nmversitv college of commerce 
/35) C'lt cisms of the Government Commercial Institute (35) Comparative 
fiiliirc of the school ascribed to vrant of connexion ivith the Calcutta Uni- 
itv (3'’)) Mr C J Hamilton s vieiv (37-3S) The vicivs of Mr P W 
rse~;Ou. Mr W E Crum and 3fr Alastair Cameron on the value of an 
a" ^ 'Pane commccial trammg (39) Jlr Girindra Kumar Sen on the danger 
rf ronairrcial degree" 

J> Tf /■ "a Tcri no''oi\cnl Jnctdutt. scheme — (40) The proposal of 2Ir J G 
( inmiug, 1*^03 Tho decision to remove the Civd Engmeermg College to 
!’■ ul't Tlie C''lcmta Committee of l‘>12 The report of Lieutenant-Colonel 
.'tl 1 1 a 1 "’id 5Ir Dav-on (41) The proposals of the Government of Eastern 
1! i.ilaadA'-am (42 — 13) Tiie Calcutta Technological Institute scheme as 

f ' 1 I'd b\ ''dc-:-=: X^than, Kfichlcr and Everett 1913 
/ 7/'*' •' Kill r !'>; tec’ jinhaical education scheme — (44) Proposed bcenco 

1 1 d .'ea 1 OUT- in dicing, taiinmg and technological chemistra" 

^ / ' ' '■ r, p’li-o’d f^r t^cJ nrdoyical education — (45) The tliree mam views < c 

i, . 1 !i\ n-rt-i'andant- m answer to questions (4G) Mr E Yredenburg and 

I'- \ \nna-dal'' (47) Mr 21 B Cameron (4S) 2Ir C H Bompas 

f!'*) ’’Ir G I, I 1 cii- ('0) The Scottish Cmirchcs College Scnatu« (51) The 
I’< . I, I'i r’d \\ illianr- (52) Mr II Sharp (53) SirBamknshna Bhandarkar, 

5'- Itr'j 1 I Clnlri\arti 5Ir Ki-hon Mohan Clnudhuri, Mr Bamapada 

I'i“ '^r \1* if Ml I'ai Bahadur Bhagiati Sahay, Mr Mohini Mohan 

* •• 'ji Mr Tatindr Chandia Giiha (51) 2Ir R P raranjp 3 C (55) 

’’’ 1 <1 1 (5tj) Dr Xarcs Chandra Sen Gupta and 2Ir Biraj 

'I ji.i'di' (57) Wci-ht of evidence m favour of Universitv pro- 

‘ • "1 tmi’iim-Dr Thommn and Dr Gilbert Walker (5S) 

- \i'' ‘ 1 S (-, 0 ) Dr Molinnimid (GO) 2Ir 'Wahed Ilossain 

("I I 1 " fu' ril n_iin=t '".'re' it’on of liighcr technological trammg 

f ' ' ' 1 ’ rd )i_h'- edu.'ition — ^fr Jiotibhu^an Bhadun, Sir 

It' I', ]i- Th ’ o 1 . a)r P iri' I Gidde-, (Ij 2— 03) Tho new that a 

1 inw . 'iojM be c-‘abh-hc’<l — 5Ir A C Ditta and 

” I ' ' 1' '■1 (' 1) A t'" hno'o-i''i' uniii"'-it\ at Dicca Dr P 

■' ' I> " ! I’"’ Old D 5Ir M imi' ithaii uh B meqt. 

’ 1 I’ I ’i P < < I T T 111 ':cori'’ of universitj 

' ’ ’>1 ''I* 5 u< 1 ( h udluiri and the Bengal 

11^- ih t tb Cnuiriiti ‘■I Old 1 tleal 

’ ’ ’ t- -7 , o' Mr P u'l 'k"i ’al OIukTjee, 

1 ’ ' 1 P I’ - 1 lb'!} 3 he I r"d for 

' ’ ' . ’ d ’ 1 — i I Tipple, 

I 
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n ThrSriwtt — (^) Tlic composition niicl powcn of the Scnnto in 1857 (4) Intro- 

duction the elective principle in ISflO (5) The Unn crsitie,q Commission of 1902 
found tlmt the ScnnlcMns too Inrgo nnd thnt i rrllowdup uas often aunrcled 
without due regard to the qunlificnt ions of the recipient (G) Eccomraendations- 
of the Commission (7 — S) Views of Sir Gooroo Dnss Banerjee (9 — 11) Tho 

L'lmer-itus Act of 1^01 , eompositioii nnd powers of tlie Senate, and (12) of 
tlie Semtes of older Indinn unircrsilics (13) General dissatisfaction W'lth tho 
pr( ^eiit* arrangement': (14) Defects of the Senate (15) It is an unrepresen- 
tstne hod\. there heiiig no direct representation of teachers or colleges. 
(IG — 17) E\ idciicc in far our of Rueh reprc=cnfntion (18) No representation of 
othir lesnicd jirofc^sioiis, of coiiiiiiercinl or ngriciiltural interests, or of tho 
Calcutta Corporation (19) Inadequate representation of the Muslim commu. 
nit\, (20) of certain pro\ incc', nnd (21) diMsions (22) Evil ofTects arise from 
the nomination of SO per cent of the Ordinnrj Ecllows, (23) though the fears 
of Sir Gooroo Da^s Banerjee of undue pressure bj Govcniment have not been 
fulfilled in Bengal (21) But tho practice of nomination on so extensive a scale 
has created a scn'^c of irrc^pon’^ibilitj (2")) Some correspondents point to 
iiiifortuiiate results of election, (2G) but the majority advocate an increase m 
the elected inciiibcr:< (27 — 28) Some suggest increased representation of 
rcciEtercd graduates, (2'1) others, rcpic'^cntation of the Jlushm commumty, 

(30) other'', representation of industrial, commercial, nnd other mterests 

(31) The coni]io'!ilioii of tlic •Seiiito depends largely upon its functions 

(32) which, being verv varied, prevent many men from accepting nomina- 
tion or election, (33) and results in confusion nnd w-nste of time (34) The 
remedj is to aosigii to the expert and to the lajunan each his proper functions 

Section III The adrnimitration of the Vnncrstly — (35) Scope of tlio section (30) The 
Cliancellor and his duties (37) The peculiar position of the Rector (38 — 39) Tho 
Vice Chancellor is overburdened with dut cs , (40) suggestions for improvement.. 
(41) The Registrar and tho Inspector of Colleges. (42 — 43) The evidence of Dr 
Briihl and our own investigations show that (44) the university offices are m- 
convcnicntly located, (45) the staff is insufficient, and (4G) the Registrar is 
ov erburdened with detail (47 — 48) Constitution and power of tho Syndicate 
in 1857 (49) Recommendations of the Universities Commission of 1902 

(50 — 53) The Universities Act of 1904 , composition and powers of tho 
Syndicate (64) Defects of the Syndicate election of doubtful utility (66) 
Inadequate representation of Muslim interests (66) The character of busmess 
submitted to the Syndicate is open to objection, (67) as routine matters are- 
intermixed with matters of great importance (68) The meetings are 
therefore frequent and prolonged, and (69) the existmg system concentrates 
in the executive tho work rather of discussion than of deliberate decision- 
(CO — 01) There is therefore a n^eed of a systematic redistribution and re- 
classification of umvcrsity busmess 

Section IV Academic organisation — (62) The absence of any authoritative direction hjr 
scholars The Faculties, and — 64) Boards of Study (66) are not exclu- 
sively expert bodies , and they tend to form water-tight compartments 

Section V t^upemsion of the colieges —(66) These radical effects Si umvcrsity organisa- 
• tion react unfavourably on tho colleges (67) Rules for affiliation and disaffilia- 
tion were loosely defined by the Act of 1867 (68 — 69) Recommendation of the 

Universities Comimssion, 1902 (70 — 71) Tho Umvertsities Act of 1904 insists 

on tho attendance hy each student at a regular course of lecture., o an « ■' 
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college (72 — 74) Proccdnro m the case of afEliation (76 — 76) Recommend- 
ation of the 'Universities Commission for disalHliation of colleges (77) Inspec- 
tion of colleges , recommendation of tho Umvcrsities Commission, and (78) terms 
of the Universities Act of 1004 (79) Though improvements have been 

made (SO — SI) the rules for inspection are too rigid (82 — S3) The Umversity 
13 unable to exercise adequate financial control over the colleges, especially as it 
Ins no funds mtli vrhich to promote tho efficiency of colleges. 

'■••/■'I'n r/ Ec'cntinl^ of unaTsiUj orgamsafion — (84) A umversity needs for its effective 
governance three types of organs to sconro (a) contact anth tho commumty, (6) 
ptate-raanliho guidance, and (c) authontativo direction by its teachers m 
''cadcmic matters (85) No organisation ansvroring to any of those is to bo 
found in tho Umversity of Calcutta, 

VII A/ie f'fpardir <; iii In nan uinitrstli/ orgainsaliou — (86)Thonowumvor- 
■-ilie=t guc a larger aoicc to their teachers m matter of academic pohoy. (87) 
ore University, (Ss) Patna Umversity, (89) Hindu Umversity, Benares. 

CinnxR XXVIII. — The Delations between Government and 

THE University. 

S' 'i I T1 ' cdi-ni of Goud ment cintrol — (1) The intimacy of tho relations between i 
th' Indian iiniier ities and Govcniracnt (2) Tlicir govermng bodies are mainly 
(ontrollfl In (JoicniniLnt (3) The} arc mamlj fiuanccd by Government 
(1) ^I in\ of the unncrviti, teaching mstituiions arc proiidcd and managed by 
Com mill' III (5) In njanl to secondarj education Government and unnersity 
fun It'i'w . re intcrlw iticd (t>) 51001 of tlic students aim at Goiernment scnico 
(7) (•".(rntiunl oontriil and mllucnco arc thus a cry close (8) A majorit}' of 
(iir lom P'liidt iiN di -ire gri'ittr autonomy. 

' II Tl ' <1 n 'nr <ntoj Inlinanl (ho Goicnxrncnt of Bengal. — (9) Distinction bc- 
1 ' 1 ( il iitti ui'I utlar mil’ trsiticc (10) Calcutta is under the direct control 

(d fh < ‘u ( rniiii'iit of Iiidii, and (II) dircclK tlic GoAcrnmcnt of Bengal hrs 
1 ‘'bin do i\ itii !t (12) CoiifiHion resulting from this (13) Its causes, 

1 (15 — I'l) 'Ir lb I'!-. (16) Propo-al tliat the sA-<icm should be changed 

ir t'l t 1 1 in the Imperial Lcgiilatii'c Council of 22nd March 1910;. (17) 

5 I’ ir I orii ]Mi id' it 

o III - ' 'i rl or 11 I'ton nj (hr Gitfrnrnnit of Itnlta — (IS) No special 

i ’ ' ' ]• ,> "’I .’till 1'' i2 (I'l — 2in '1 he nr's uiH it'oii of the c'ci-'tii g 

d , ■ t I'l I'Un r d I"1A (21t '1 lu lliiri ui of 1 diieation (22) Ibo 

1 ' t l> , A'ti'i nt (2') (•iiiird siij'^nisioii niul coordination 

‘2 5) 1 'I t t ( I t' ( n -.1 ( f 111 li vorl (2‘)) Hon it h pi rfoniud 

(- — -7’ i’ ' i’ 1 * ' 1 id I'M 5 i2'' — 2'M < it itioa-i from our ( orri'-poiidi nts 

' ' ' ' t’ fill!) I to — ^'-.ti )iH as to th' r'lTgani- 1- 

' ' ’ ' ' ' thf lb « rn!d Viih I'lM (‘52— ! I) 'Jhc 

‘ ' 1 ' ' 1 ' I '1 1 j 1 ' I ' ' ' i" . >I < uiu.n ( > I) I)iri f t funi’tio 1 1 

. ' , " ' — \ 1 ' > 1 ' 1 t'j th 1 nr 1 r 'I, 'ii (' d iitt » 

^ ^ !<•(,' ’•//;.! t'—C'G} l n itH- 

*■ I h *’ I I . - ' >) ' 1 1 , I lu 1 ' 1 n 

' • V ‘ ' ' ' ' ' Ihibli'' I;i>tfu,*i" 

’’ !' • ' !' 1 ' h Im’i . tl 1 

" * ‘111 ' M 1 1 f u- 

' ' ' f * t r. ' r^.' 

’ ' ' ‘ , 1 'o I t’ * 
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Tovr^ tn t* r tf'^’clirr- and, by fostonng c^clii'n cnc5=, are prcjudicnl to»thc pro- 
grt ' of tin^ver'ific' (12) Eceent cfTorts of the Umvcsity of,Cnlcnttn to com- 
bat tl c c il by the appointment of several teachers from outside Bengal. 
(1.) Di=tu ion of the Po't-Gr'’duato Committees suggestion'? for closer co- 
'■'U betn-ocn Universities (14 — 15) The c^amplc of private association 

ar-'l 1 uli\ idiiah, in the direction of co-opentior, (10) has not been mutated ba 
th' uni\ cr'-itic« themsehes who hold no conferences with each other 
(IT) N rrc'-ita of mutual understanding in the uork of research, ns rccom- 
naidr^l ba the Po t Graduate Committee, and (IS) by Sir Alfred Hophm- 
f'l I? not ‘-iinicicntly realised, and (10 — 20) points to the nceel of a 
i^ntnl aiilhorita (21) The temtonnl limits arc nl-o harassmg to students 
1 in n "\ d'^ire.or be fompellcd, to clrngo their unncrsitics (22) Sumniara 
(,f (T nnina'ion equis-alcnt=, (23) indicates delaa and restriction (24) Tlic 
i< rt 111 itions of Boinbaa Unncr^ita, (25 — 20) arc ba«cd on the prmcii>le of 
noipro'i'a, and (20) of collegiate rcspon<ibiht\ for admission of students 
from out-id'- the proiinee (27) Some external supervision mnj be necessary , 
r I'O nee of ^Ir Sudnier'cti, tho Rcv Garfield Y illinms and (28) Jfr H Shari) 
hfr'irr\ II A fir d t ' h>; m;>tc DMoiii (v /■ohey — (29) Provincial bonndanes, (30 — 31) 
t' 'SI tl no' liiiL”iHtic mniircments. (32) niaj render necessary the continunnco 
(f till f< mtornl s\atcin, but ($3) the creation of the Hindu University, • 
J!( ,!• - and ( !1) tlm iiithiv of new ideas (35) arc commented upon by corres- 
pM >'i nt‘ ('!0)'ilu iiuiltiplicition of afliliating universities is criticised by 
■’ir '1 I llunttr who hopes ( $7 — 38) that localised univ er-'itics will be consti 
tijlid 11 th' future ( !'• — ‘to) riic '\Iushni Deputation’s suggestion of localised 
uuiv ' ^ iti t und( r tut( 1 i' 4 e 1 -. di'Cussed 

I-c 't a III Ji ''I'ln f’’ drul<! tji othrr laiirl '! — ( 1 1 ) Scope of the section (42 — 45) Numbers 

if li'lnn ttud'uts m the Unit'd Kin;-doin and reasons wlij thev go there 
Ip.) I’l quin UK lit-- of American and .Tapant=c universities, and (47) of British 
uni 1 111 ' (IS) \iionnhes in tlmr rceulations ( )'•) Record of UnivcrsU} 

b* '< I ! "! If (50 — 51) Discus-ion of the age-- and qualifications of Indian 
rl 'i! it' eho go rliroid for studv (55) Dilliculties of Indian scholars in 
CO) f " Mfxion between liuhin uid ov i r-^e is univcr-ities is it 
] 'it built") n >itih to the ailini'-.ion of Indian str'Icnts to over eas 
t • ivi’ 1 (57) 11'’ IK ' Coininitl'ts at O’^ford and C imbrid'.c , (5S — 55) maj 

I t’ t 1 ' 1 ' <4 a clo ^ conm xmn between Indii and the \\t-.t 




CnAPTER XXI 


Tin: Training of Teachers 
I — The scope of the chapter. 

1. We arc not directly concerned aviUi piimary education. The 
training of tcachcis foi piimaiy schools is, therefore, not dealt 
ynth in our rciiort, except in so fai as we mention institutions, 
whose main function is to tiam teachers for secondary schools, 
hut which also tiam workers who arc intended for posts connected 
with primary education, such as hao-^-^^andits for training 
schools for piimniy school teacheis, geneially known as gmu- 
training schools, and inspecting pandits All but veiy few of 
the primal}- school teachers of Bengal aie men who haye receiyed 
nothing more than an elementary education — yeiy often of the 
scantiest — and they have been trained, ^ e , if at all, at special 
institutions called gara-training schools or innallim-tinmmg schools 
A miialhvi-tiammg school is one which tiains teachers ioxinahtabs 
or Islamic primaiy schools which add some secular instruction, 
e g , reading and uTiting in Bengali and aiithmetic, to their • 
denommational teaching ^ The trammg of women teachers is 
dealt with in Chapter XIV 

2 The official statistics dmde secondary schools for Indians 
under three heads . — high schools, nuddle English schools, and mid- 
dle yernacular schools A complete high school contains thiee 
sections — the high section, the nuddle section, and the piimary 
section ; a complete middle school comprises the middle and 
primary sections only The middle vernacular school is not 
supposed to provide any teachmg of English , but Eughsh is 
taught as a second language in some of the classes of middle 
English and high schools, and it becomes, at least nominally, the 
medium of mstmction in all tlige classes of the high section 
Thus teachers m secondary schools m Bengal are ranged roughly 

^ , . 

^ Tlio Hinctli tcaclier or who tdflchcs in a primary sohool IS generally known at, 

a guru or elder The corresj)onding term among the Musalmans 13 mianji or muallxm 
A recent Bengal Committee oOIusalmans stated that the latter term *is the one wlnoh 
ought to be used 
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Ill two categones according as they teach through tlie medium 
of Encli^-b ortlie veruacular Those who teach Eughsh as a second 
language cannot be reckoned exclusively in either category In 
^omc of the better high schools the teaching of English as a second 
language is in the hands of men who have a workmg knowledge 
of the language and who are able to make use of something 
approaching the direct method Such men are nearly always uni- 
vcT-^itv graduates In the less efficient high schools and m 
])rart Rally all the middle English schools the teaching of English 
nv a second language is eutnisted to teachers who can talk 
Jhuihsh little better than the average pubhc schoolmaster in 
Enuland tan talk French In these schools the teaching of Eug- 
Inh a^ a second language seldom, if ever, rises beyond the literal 
traiRlatum of Bengali words and sentences mto Enghsh In 
tliR sedion of our report we deal nith the training of teachers 
for ^e( ondury ‘^chnoh in Bengal, viz — ‘ 

(u) iho-e vho teach English and also other subjects through 
the medium of Enghsh; 

(h) tho''0 nho teach English alone 'uhcthei by the direct 
method 01 not , and 

(c) tho^-e who tench subjects othei than English thiough 
the medium of the vernacular 

The hRt eategorv includes teacherb who work in the primaiy 
’l■ln>nb secondary schools, but there are some special tcach- 
t r-. in h O' drawing and drill master^ — meaning by the last those 
v.ln' t»M(h drill onlv — who do not come within the scope of this 
-•Mtinii of the repoit, seeim: that then needs aic not met by an 
fi’^\ina''y noruvil •-(.hool course 

1 V o tliiT- rent systeuR c>f cla^^^; organisation arc still ciuicnt 
lu I'.iucil (or the -'N^tenis whnh were prescribed respectively by 
t^< t M I rniin lit " <if Bengal ainl of Ea^'torn Bengal and A‘''-aiu 
h ‘ ' ’ ’ lee 1 broueht toeethor Conscijucntly, there is one 

1 ih \oMt-‘ in the I’rc’ideiRv and Burdw.in divnioii'', and 
•!' 1* '' 1 B‘'j''hahi, and t'luttagonc; duRion-. For 
' < • t '■ \' . ht>ennerte(l u t.ihlo on the next page 

‘ // - I 

' IS’, twiRi !.i* n t* 'll I’t I for set tindar'. seho'h 

' 1' ' • • p. — _ 1. 
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(n) First-grade training schools, as they are called m "Western 
Bengal, or normal schools, as they are called in 
Eastern Bengal. 

Training colleges are affiliated to the University of Calcutta ; 
they admit cither graduates or those vrho have reached the 
intermediate stage of the university course. They give all their 
i*\'iclnng in Engli'^h The first-grade trainmg and normal, schools 
tench through the medium of the vernacular — indeed the normal 
i-f hof»ls (d Eastern Bengal do not teach Enghsh at all, though 
1 lie We'.tcrn Bengal first-grade trainmg schools include it m their 
< nrru ulum as a second language. Speaking generally, the purpose 
<*f the tiaimng Colleges is to tram graduates, oi those vho have 
the umvcit'ity intermediate examination, to be teachers 
thioiigli the medium of English, while the function of the training 
and normal ‘'(hortls is to tram teachers for the lower classes of* 
liitih ‘-ehooK, for middle schools, and foi a few of those posts 
Mumeded vith pnmary education, which are mentioned m 
p ir.iginph 1 nho^c The lowest qualification accepted foi admission 
into lii^t-giade training oi normal schools is the completion of tlic 
middle Engluh or middle vernacular stage of the school course. 

."i On the Itrd M.irth 1017 there wcie three tiainmg colleges 
bti m* 11 .dhliatcd to tlio University of Calcutta of which two. ric , 
t ii*‘ l).‘Md Haic Training Institution, Calcutta, and the Dacca 
riaimmi t'ollcgc are Go\cnimcnt institutions; while the third, 
t'l. ie-ndon Muvionary Socict\ s College, at Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 
■'.I' an anled institution On the .list iMarch 1017 there vere 
0*1 tudi nt- m tlieso institutions of vhom ol ■were graduates. 
'I h' * ' pcnditure oil tr.iming colleges duxing lOlG-17 vas 
1‘ "■> 11‘h of whnh lU ;i2 7t3 came from provincial icvenucs 


n I ia‘ (‘.d<utti 1 niver-it} awards a degree in teaching — the 
hO.,r (.f tpuhing, it al^o givc'. a licence in teacliing The 
tt’‘ L'"' <'^nniir tlic t ikuur of tlie-e qualifications arc to he 
'• it-'\, n‘.r X.XXIXuudXL rc->pec lively of the regulation'' 
> t Mc,*’- !tv 'J I’f* 11 'i’ (h f fair-e has to lie prcfcdcd h} 

■' ’ ’ n>j or* or * i> nc *,• ainl (MrinU over one a( adetni* 

’ it 1 i’* i lU-t a! (hiivi, unOt reoin* a f our't of pradi- 
( , in c o'- *■ 1 '- ion t'Utuc month', or rniist ha\t‘ 

'• ' * ' r> < i!i • i ■ h'tol for a \ >- ir '1 iic In » n< ** 

• ’ h • m t* « int* run iia'o cv inun ttion 
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in alts or science, and may be taken m one academical year, 
but a candidate cannot offer himself for the licence exammation 
until two years have elapsed from the time of passing the in- 
termediate examination. For both the degree and the hcence it is 
necessary to have studied four theoretical subjects. They are : — 
(t) The theory and practice of teaching in relation to mental 
and moral science. 

(^^) j\Iethods of teaching specific subjects and school manage- 
ment 

(^^^) A selected educational classic or classics. 

(^p) The history of educational ideas and methods (for the 
degree) and a selected course m modem Bnghsh prose 
or poetry (for the hcence). 

7 The degree and the hcence courses have been seriously 
criticised by those who have had experience m workmg them 
It IS objected that, considermg the marked difference which in 
the majority of cases exi.sts between the mental cahbre of gradu- 
ates and that of men whose general education has come to an end 
at the mtermediate stage, the courses prescribed for the degree 
and the licence are too much on a level ^ It is suggested, on 
the one hand, that the aim of the higher course should be not 
only to secure that the degree-holder is equipped as a competent 
class teacher, but also to secure that he understands the principles 
of teachmg, the classification and disciphne of school children, 
the orgamsation and purpose of games and other kinds of physical 
exercise, the control of a small office , and that he has a sound 
conception of the purpose and orgamsation of the educational 
machinery of a modem State It is suggested, on the other hand, 
that the aim of the hcence course should be much less ambi- 
tious, namely, to eqmp an assistant master m a high school to 
do the work of a class teacher and to obey instructions m all other 
branches of school work with intelligence, but that those few hold- 
ers of the hcence who are definitely above the average and who 
have perhaps failed to take a de^ee^nly through some misfortune, 
such as illness or poverty, should be allowed, preferably after a 
penod of actual teachmg work, to proceed to the B. T. degree 
after a Curther course *in a^trainmg college! This is not possible 
undnr the present regulations of the Calcutta University 

s ! 


^ General Memoranda, page 377 
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8 Tlien again it is objected that the courses are far too com- 
jn-f licnsivc in character. It is pointed out that the academic 
year opens in the first week in July and that the exammations 
^tart in the second half of March , that the actual period of study 
1 ' therefore, little more than eight months, and that from this 
nod 45 days have to be subtracted on account of gazetted 
liolulav'^ ^ It IS suggested that the syllabus of teachmg which at 
prp'fnt require^, three subjects, ought to be reduced for the 
( iiululate^ for the degree and more clearly defined for the 
< andidatc^s for the licence, the subjects for the latter bemg taken 
only in ‘-o far as they can be kept m' the closest relation to 
luting 'school practice. But the syllabus most criticised 
1 that jucscribed for the degree course m the history of educa- 
t''in. This syllabus requires a Icnowledge of Hindu education m 
all time- and that of the mcdireval Musalmans , the education of 
tl’.c (Jrcchi and Homans have next to be studied , then follows 
fji lUT.d European education m the middle ages , then come the 
ouni'-anee and a host of special and general studies. The 
‘ \ 11 ibiH concludes with “ the orgamsation and history of national 
A tf ms of education with special reference to England, Gcimany, 
AtiuTua, and .lajian ’ 


But the theoretical subjects arc by no means all that have 
to ha ^tudmd Hanv students go to the traimno- colleges but 
)11 m -pupjicd m the Knowledge of oidinaiy school subjects. Geogra- 
j>ln, for example has scarcely ever been touched since the 
Muduit- verc twelve or fourteen years of age, and then the 
‘ 'ibj( ■ t we . t lULdit by methods which even at that time were hopc- 
!' H out of date The training colleges have to test the 
tmh ht ’ Kmtwledg(» of >-011001 subjects and to make some attempt 
"o t.'-edN the defect'i oli'-erxed The jiroper use of the black- 
h •^'1 ldi\ i<‘ il (>'> eroi-e-,, nnd gamc'., the oral use of the English 
I ’i‘'u ‘j< . Hill (Ihk'I e\( ur-ions prc--cnt furthoi necessary Ime^ of 
‘'".'i'. r.pt v.itli el! t)ie>-e needs hefore them tlic college 



I’.U 1 " 



a- ui.abli* i<t *tmit .VI} '-eriou- portion of the Um\ersity 
.1 e tie tud'ot-. mu'-t jia---. tiie cx.ammation. The 
1 tl I ’ iirl: g> m r.ill} ‘-ulrerT from ^ujiciricialit} - 
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10 David llarv Traininq Collcqc, C'aZcj/ZZ/7, was opened m 
.Tul\ K'OS in ‘parf of tlie Inuldin;]; in College Squiiic which was at 
one inne omipicd by the Albert College It is still housed m 
the Fame quarter^ and the aceoinmodaiion is totally inadequate 
We uero told that Covcrnincnt had recently acquired for this 
eollego a ^ite of a little o\ or six acres at Ballygunge and that a 
'-ehenie for the edn^tnietion of suitable buildings on this site at an 
e-tiinatcd cost of ]K o. (58. 380 had been worked out, but that 
the scheme was hold up indefinitely for want of funds. The 
number of sludenl^ on the lolls of the college during 1916-17 

‘27 . cle\en being Cro eminent officers, eight being aided school 
t earlier- .md eight prnalc students. A ccitain number of the 
(t’oveniinent ofiircr- weie iiispcitftrs of schools In the course of 
the quinquennium which ended on the 31st March 1917 the 
eoilege trained 116 tcachem and inspecting officers. 

11 The total cost of the college during 1916-17 was Rs 24,661 
and the whole of this amount came from provincial revenues. 
The cost of training each student was for the year Es 913. 
Covornment, officcis receive fullpaywdiile they are students of the 
cfillcge, but teachers from non-Govcminent schools and other stu- 
dents who arc not connected with the public .service receive no 
allowances from Government The college w^as until recently 
affiliated to the Calcutta University for the degree course only, 
but a proposal to affiliate it for the purposes of the licence 
course also was recently sanctioned by the Government of India 

12 Since 191. 7 the college has been under the control of a 
governing body consisting of six members, rvith the Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, as ex-ofjicio president 
The permanent staff of the college includes a pimcipal who is 
an officer of the Indian Educational Service and was recmited from 
England for the w'oik ; also a vice-pnncipal and master of method 
w'ho w'as also recruited from England in the Indian Educational 
Service Giving to the exigencies of the war botb these officers 
have had to be sent temporarily to do other educational work. 
The Physical Director of the Yofing Men’s Clmstian Association 
acts as a visiting professor of physical education and gives regular 
lectures* iHiphy si ol ogy, sckool^hygiene, and otller kmdred subjects. 
The stifdcnts get practical instruction in gymnastics m one of the 
gymnasia of the Yopng Men’s Christian Association, “But the 
college has no playground — a need which, we were told, is 
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‘-ovcrely felt The students of tlie college practise teaclimg/under 
^npciA'Fion, at the Hindu, Hare, and Sanskrit Collegiate Sckools, all 
Government schools There is no demonstration school m connex- 
ion vith the college, but the scheme which has been worked 
out for re-cstabli‘^hmg the college on the Ballygunge site provides 
for this 1 

13 The Dacca Traimng College was opened m 1910 It 
j)ropare> students both for the licence and the degree m teaching of 
lh(‘ Calcutta University It receives for training not only existing 
tfarher-, of Govenimcnt schools who receive full pay durmg the 
]>fri(Kl f)f training but also teachfers from non-Government schools 
V lu) receive for tlic training period their pay up to a maximum of 
lU "hi a month, and candidates for the teaching profession who 
lie jiud monthly stipends of Ks 20 and Rs 15 for the degree and 
thf* licence cour^c students respectively The licence course wa^ 
■it one time spread over two yeais, but it was recently leduccd 
to one \ c.ir V ith a view to turning out trained men more rapidly, 
<tTc(ting etonomy. and mitigating some of the hardships which 
ait»'ndanee at the college imposed on ill-paid men Nearly all 
lleng.ilt te.'K licr'. arc inanicd men and some of them have heavy 
faniil\ rc''ponsibilitics ]\Iany of them, while at the training 
f iilleL'c h.i\e to keep U]i two establishments 

1 1 On the 31 si, Marcli 1917 there were 59 students under 
irainiim at the (ollegc , 21 vcic m the degree class and 35 in tlic 
Ik • 'U c <1.1'-'^ Tlierc were 43 Hindus (including one Namasudni), 
15 Mu' ilm in'- and one Bengali Clnistian 

15 The p( rinaiifnt siutT sanctioned for the college consists 
« u I pi iiK ipal and a \ u e-principal in the Indian Educational Service, 
K Ik r m the ProMiu lal Educational Service, and two tcach- 
*• in?!"' Sub.>rdina{( I'diu ational Seivice, also an art master and 
ilrill m triKtor Both the ])nn( ipal and the vicc-pnncipal are 
'i ‘ ? do ii'j nnht u\ dutv 'I'licre is a hmh i^chool attached to 
?' '• » ' .o '1 tv.o otlui Oo\crnmcnt hmh sclmoLs in Dai ca 

K ^ 

' ' n ‘ I b\ tho -nuhni-ifor pi.Ktnal tcarhing vork At 

'■ t ! ‘ 1 f •’ K intlc’ ( la^-- for the tr.iining of pninurj* 

1 ’’ A-* ni'jatnr* •'tiul} Tiiy du". jirovcd a. failure 
• ' ” ' K r < ' ’ t’l d, It V a- dU* onliriui d , 

* ^ .• ' 1 1- 4 1 'K !' I if>> I ,, Cl .1 1*. , 
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16. Diirmg 1916-17 the college cost Ks 67,462, of which 
Us 64,762 came from provincial revenues; the balance being 
fiom subscriptions and othei sources The average annual cost 
of educating a student worked out on the figures of 1916-17 to 
Es, 974, and this was considerably below the normal owing -co 
the absence of the most highly-paid members of the stafi It 
is proposed to include the Dacca Training College m the pro- 
posed Dacca University ^ 

17 The London Missionmy' Society's Institution, Bhowanipur, 
Calcutta, used to teach up to the licence standard only On the 
31st March 1917 there were only seven students on the rolls of the 
•college During 1916-17 the college cost the public revenues 
Bs 13,320 and this sum represented the total expenditure of the 
institution. The London Missionary Society has not been for some 
A-'ears m a position to spend anything on the college and Govern- 
ment recently decided that its maintenance, lookmg to the exceed- 
ingly meagre output of trained teachers, was not worth the 
money fiom public funds which that mamtenance involved We 
visited this college in December, 1917, but it has since been closed.^ 

18. The fiist-grade training and noimal schools are six in 
number Five of them {viz , the schools at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dacca, Bangpur and Chittagong) are Government schools, the 
sixth, which IS situated at Krishnagar and is under the manage- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society, an aided mstitution 
On the 31st March 1917 there were 456 students m these schools. 
The course of studies followed in the West Bengal schools was fixed 
in some detail as the result of the recommendations of a com- 
mittee which sat m 1909. In those days the western divisions 
■of -the present Presidency were under the Government of Bengal, 
but the eastern divisions were under the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The West Bengal course extends over three 
years In Bast Bengal the curriculum is merely mdicated under 
headmgs and the supermtendents of the normal schools have had 
an opportunity of working out |;he details This arrangement has 
not proved very successful In the past the schools m both 
sections of th(‘ Presidency were usually m fharge of men who weie 
then^selves untramed — a defect which the Education Department 

^ Progress of Education m Bengal, 1912-13 to 1916-17 Fifths Quinquerihial Renew, 
by W W Homcll (Calcutta, 1918), Chapter VI, paras 312-317 

® Ibtd , paras. 31S 320 
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lia' recently attempted to remedy. The East Bengal course is 
f>f tivo years duration only 

10. We gather from the recent Quinq^uenmal Eevievr of Educa- 
tion in Bengal that the accommodation of the first-grade tra in mg 
and normal schools is generally madequate, and in some cases had, 
and that the arrangements for the practical training of the stu- 
dents arc unsuitable and msufificient These mstitutions rmght 
have been a valuable asset m the secondary education problem 
nnil their neglect is to be deplored Our attention has been 
m\it'''d to the folloiving passage which occurs m the last qum- 
(juennial report of the Inspector of Schools of the Dacca Division : — 

Til'* unportnnee of the iiomial school in the educationaDystem can 
h-rdh li'^ ( Ncep' rated Next to the training college for the training of 
■r. uu.t ntul undergraduates it is the only institution m here the teachers 
<f "'•f'li'lari ‘^ohonb ^^ho arc not eligible for training m the college can 
[1.. il)l' be trained The reorgani‘:atioii of the normal school on a new basis 
■ I H to ( ' tf nd til'"* <:j)here of its usefulness in vien of the present day require- 
’I’ei ts ih a matter of the utmost importance in connc.xion iinth the question 
if the r( form of <^ccondar}' schools” 

‘Jo Tlic students of the Calcutta Training School draw stipends 
nr tlx* r.ito (jf 1^-, 7 a month, the stipends paid to the students 
(tf nil tho other schools arc at the rate of Bs G a month. The 
UK tinned number of stipends is at present 342, and the total cost 
of tho'" ^tipciuKto the jmblic funds is Bs 2,127 a month, or 
lb a \onr The total expenditure on first-grade tiammg 

and normal schools during I91G-17 was Bs 87,028, of which 
It- SJ 050 ( nme froni provincial revenues These totals do not 
irclndo ( ^ prndituro on construction and lepairs incurred m con- 
1 , cxion \utli rlie Imddingi of the Government schools AVc give 
b' h-> it dih* V hu h shows the cost to provincial revenues incurred 
on 'ir uunt of c,i< h tf>a( her turned out from thc'^e schools . — 
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« r \r. \\i ] 

N. 1 < rti'it’Ht*".. (’ouuti'i ‘ ijriH’d In llu* Dikh’Ioi' of Public 
111 viui tion* 'U<' nwanU'il to tin* ,succ('^‘<ful ^tiulont'- The cxnniiii- 
oiioi, 11, i 1 m* \\ 0 torn PculmI t .’indid.itos foi llic^e cci hnciiich was 
J\ inuh r tho dn<'( i (’onftol of llio Oiiortoi, In J {)10 the 
i>'<nirnni«MU "i V'.mtt'ru PM'n;:.il niul A‘'‘'nni cioatcd a cciiiial 
bi'.id oj t'\ imi’U'r'' fot tlu' rondiud of tins and ccitaiu other 
< \ Mnri ithei Tlu la>.nd luis now ceased to exist- and tlic cx- 
v’nui'tton in ' ; w o j).n t > of t lie Ihe^-idcncy liave now been placed 
u th" h ui'b (ti tlic jwnn ip'ds of tiie David Ilaic and Dacca 
d icuon" ('olh X'”- 1 < ' pK’tnrh 'I'he licups'd Education Dcpaitmcnt 
ill pr<ni>b<i rn wuii tin* folhiwme table. — 


ru'’ I ' 
1 t r. 
T'r. in 
17 


X- o{ 

No of 

C'Hilul tl'* 

cjindidntM 

( vnmi'K (1 

in.-i(d. 

‘210 

HO 

1 IM 

S7 

no 

1‘25 

1'1‘i 

i:rj 

m 

]33 

020 

020 


‘22 Thcic Is a consensus of opinion among in.spcclois of .schools, 
r pc( i.dlv those in the eastern dnisions, that the quality of the 
outturn of thc'C ^lr,-^{ -grade traninig and normal schools has 
deteriorated. The reasons assigned aic : — 

(o) the sliorlncss of the tno years’ noimal school course m 
JOastcni Bengal , and 

{h) the infenoi (juahty of the pupils turned out from middle 
.scliools. This IS attiibutcd to the abolition of the public 
examination which irsed to close the middle school 
coin sc 


. With regard to (a) tlic author of the recently published 
qumtjueiinial icview of education m Bengal observes that a course 
extending over three ycais malfes training a slow and co.stly affair. 
He adds that there aic signs that students of higher initial quali- 
ficatfoiii^ than could iforineily be obtained will be available m 
futiR’c and suggests tliat, if thrs is so, it may be possible to 


reduce the length of 1-lic course. He points out that if tlus^c^ 
done the cost to Government will be lessened, even 
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.'Stipends arc provided, and tbafe the production of teachers vrill4hu& 
be accelerated ^ 

HI — Suggestions 

23 Mr. E E Bis^, the Principal ot the Dacca Training College^ 
(lie now serving in the Indian Army Reserve of Officers) recom- 
incuf’s the c^tabilshn^ent of State licences for teachers in hi^ 
S' hools He urges that it is one of the responsibilities of the State 
to iii'^i^t tliat none but fit teachers should be allowed to teach in 
such liools 

SwU' lufiK's (.itlit'r tfiuporar^ or jeniianeni, should, therefore, be 
< -t rbli'.ln () and all hiL'li >1011001 teachers compelled to provide themsehes 
\ jt'j (.!)< or fb< nthor at n foe onh laruc enou”h to co\cr postal and printing 
i\p') I'l riiiatn-nf intiices should be issued to all teachers over fort}' 
r of no* niul T h* \ ■.hoiild 1)0 alhmed to hnish their careers in peace Tlicy 
I'oi.ld oho 1* iNsti* fi {o ttacliors who ha\e satisfied the authorities on the 
« ' *>1' of th* ir prof* vsional ipialilioations Temporary licences should be given 
to und* r foit\ \oar>* of aue ^\ho bn\e not \et tjualificd themsel\c3, 

bi.t It >-11011111 t" undiTstood that tli«n arc liable to be witbdrami if the holders 
f til to tjiidifv t!iuiMl\<>. willim a reasonable time It ma} be hoped that, 
r ' tin pro\i>>ion of faiilitus for the irainmit of teachers becomes wider, the 
numb r oj t'mpnrnr\ licenres will decrease until they are only used for 
\o,i*,'. m* n at tin commi-iiH moiit of their careers” 

^lr lb>»' <ibjc(.t in making these proposals is to secure for 
i!i<* InL'h liool t(*a( her a definite professional status “ 

21 Ml docs not altogether appiove of the piescnt con- 

tioMoii bitwi'on the 1 nneisitv and tlic liamino colleges He 
do* m*t hold (h.if theie should be no connexion between the 
;i tm’irj <'f teulnms and the rmversit}' On the contiaty, he is 
I 'loll' that troloMs should feel that tlicir study of education 
h ' T* u \ al.io fioin the .u adetnu point of view His view’ is that 
1 a p.'ii of tin* juofessional woik of a tcachci which is not 
>' 1* u K. lor ev tlu' t ef hnnjne of v('hool and class organis- 

1 hi* n>.‘ .<t the bhuk-boud and of illustration "ciici allv, the 

‘ . t' .’''*'1 "f phv n .i! (xnM-e and the ])]a\ing of g.iines, tlic 

t * 1 ' O't Mil di-'f ipliiie in llie e\ ei \ da v ( oiidit tons of S(, hool 
'O ' >i •'<> I* M* c*>m<>nt of M hool lio-^icK ^Ir Hiss’ cxperietKC 
* I ' ’ It . 'Him nit for . n .(‘hh.uing uni\ er^it \ to lav flown 
>■ t* -t of red\abi< in tin niatter“>, and he 

- ’ ’ ’ i* *.'!v a* t imi.oitaiKi ihit tht -.(atTs f»f^ colb'gf > 

‘ • ' b t ’i- r • ' *(* r I f'h (,i , (t a i i'- 1 

’ * ‘ t ].. ( \ 1 > ■ * ,,“i (j- 
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coiice:^ied should be in a position to vary the conditions and organis- 
ation of this S.ide of tlie work. To this extent Mr. Biss has found 
the univeisity connexion burdensome and he suggests, as a remedy, 
that all intending teacheis, holding a qualification equal to, or 
highei than, the intermediate examination of the University should 
be lequired to go thiough a yeai’s course of training in the technique 
of their profession, on the lesidts of which State dijilomas would 
be au arded. His proposal is that the State diploma should cover 
the follouung ground : — 

(a) Oiganisation and class work, studied in a demonstration 
school. 

(h) Selected school subjects and the methods of teaching 
them, including black-boaid work 

(c) Ph3"sical exeicise and games, together with elementary 
hygiene 

{d) Spoken English, essay and precis uniting, and the use of 
books 

(e) Several weeks’ teaching under special supervision 
26. Ill connexion with the above criticisms it is interesting 
to cite the account given by Mr A. H Mackenzie,^ the Pnncipal 
of the Allahabad Training College, of the woikmg of the examin- 
ation for the teaching licence awarded by the Allahabad Umver- 
sity - — 

“ The conditions of examination for the licence m teaching have been, 
laid down by the board of studies in tcachmg The members of this board 
arc either engaged in the training of teachers, or are indirectly connected with 
this woik The Umversity has given the board practically a free hand 
The principles which graded the board weie as follows — 

(a) The system of examination should ensure as much umfoimity as 
possible in the standard of assessing the work of candidates 
appearmg from dilterent colleges 

( 5 ) It 18 not possible to devise any external cxammation which would 
in itself be a fair test in practice of teachmg The examination 
lesson at its best is gi ven under artificial conditions , it has been 
well described as being to the actual work of the class-room what 
, the dress parade is to warfare , 

(c) Colleges should have freedom rt) prescribe their oum courses m those 
subjects m which it is possible for the syllabuses to reflect the 
^ individuahty, or special qualifications, of^ members of the staff , 
^nd in those sul^ect^ (e g , nature study) in which variation of 
• the subject matter to suit local conditions is desirable 


^ Question 9 
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(d) In those subjects in Avliich there is general agreement as to the 
content of courses it is possible for an external exammer to set 
questions -nhich are a fair test of loioivledge and of power to apply 
It , and provided an external exaramation does not prejudice 
the tcachmg and learning it is of value, for it secures public con- 
fuknee m the award of the degree and gives a college the benefit 
of the opinion of an exammer who is m a position to compare 
Its work V ith that of other colleges taking the same course. 

” I (' I animation is conducted as follows — 

(.) Practical tcachng — The University appomts two external examiners 
Ihcfcc hear each teacher gl^e two lessons, usually, they hear 
onh a part of each lesson, as there arc four or five lessons going 
on simultaneously, and the examiners move from room to room 
The examiners have before them the pnncipal's opmion of each 
(aiulidate, and a recommendation as to whether the candidate 
‘-lamld j asb or fail, and, if he jiasses, m which class (first, 
<^ecnnd or third) he should be put The pnncipal’s opinion is 
bibcd on the records kept bv the staff of the candidate’s vork 
as a student 

'ihi'- svbtem has ansvered veil , the final results have been in agreement 
with the eollciie records 

,it) S, ciaJ ciihjcclf ^ — There arc optional courses in certain subjects — 
ki'tor\, goonrapliv, mathematics, physics, chemistry, nature 
tu(h, and manual training In these subjects it is netes- 
‘•ir\ to require from students careful practical work throughout 
tlu sasMC'ii, as well ns knowledge which wnll show up in an examina- 
tion '\Iorcn\er, the colleges arc cudeavouiing to improve the 
ii ohim,' of these subjects in secondary schools and, wuth this 
.11111 in \ u w tlie\ txjreriment with changes in method and subject 
iM.ittir It IS essential therefore, to give the colleges freedom 
to kt\ down tlirir own courses in these subjects 
'i ' V tiin of < xamination is ns follows — 

\ 1 ‘h < oil. Is informid in .\j)ril of the names of the examiners, 
rli- (oil. n tlun forwauU to the examiners copies of its detailed 
\ 11 ilai-< 

it 'Nii'ii’n. r, s t papers on these syllabuses Hitherto this has 
.1 ' I as onh om college has sent in candidates for 
mm tie'i in [ • 1 1 1! '•ubjf e*s Should other colleges prc'teiit 
' ! ii 1 It \ ill t< n* n an to ''ot in each subji ct a jt’per 
h 1 '! < i\. r tin ^r.>und common to all s\ llabuses and include 

!’ M tn< <ju 'Hole, .'(fording .is the scllabuses \ar\ 

' ' ' 1 , rit. 1 b\ a board whirh imcts 

■' • r t r ’ll'. p'liK q d of the two colleges afiiliitfd for 

' f*. i> ' n 1 • r (.fill-, bo lol 

I ' ' '•'•‘ 11 ).) j),, 'ol!.)t in_f -\pnl .\Iopy vith tl ■' 

’ ’ ' < . I ' 1 *. fi . I \amm< rs nciice f[orn t! " 

I 

I I’nm itio i‘ .'ud t 'q i' of 
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(2) NotO‘liooK«; nnd rrcordn ‘.lunvmf: <iic prnclicnl -uork of cftiidi- 
dnt('^ (m tlicr.T»('of ntnnoiil < rniiiiii!:^ (lie c\n7mncr Visits tho 
c<dl- to inc;)v< t tlie worlc) 

(.1) 2sotop undo hy tlio cmdidnlvs on the books rend by them inde- 
)>*'iidonth 

fl) Pct'^ih d dinrio'x ko]d by the cnndidnics of their work (‘practical 
work’ ‘ j'rn.Uo mdinp/ nnd ‘ Icchircs ntt,cudcd ’) in their 
•^ivcnl Mibjccln (Those diaries nrc clicckcd periodically and 
'-iiriiod bv (ho principal) 

(fi) The prinripnl s opinion of onch candidate 

Tin • Mniin-rs (nho (ho abo\o records into account m deciding a caudi- 
dio c place m (lie list ^ 

Tina sv-toin h.a'i been in operation for six \car8 and has worked well, 
(!• e^a]nlnn(lon ha*, in no va} prejudiced cither (he teaching or learning, 
anil the Tcsuhs ha\o been in ngrceinont vith the college records 

'.tO Ljrnmnxatuiu t;i the rompuJ':orii <ub)cc{s of the course in theory — There 
arc four ronij>ukor% written papers — 

(o) I’rincijdes of education 

((») .’^bthoda of (caching 

(r) riistori of education 

(d) School management and school hygiene 

Till’ oue‘;(ion pajicro are set. In external examiners As there is general 
niT* r‘m'‘nt as t f> what topias should be included m cacli of these subjects 
(here H little danger of an examiner setting (picstions which would tend to 
r'l-tiict freedom of teaching; any danger of their doing so is ob\nated 
b. the jrcsi’iu.e on the iionrd of moderators of the prmcipals of the two 
colpges concerned There nrc, however, debatable topics on all the 
suiijeds, es])' cnlly m principles of education and methods of teaching 
Candidates have been handicapped by the fact that some csainmers 
btronedy held \iewrf with which the college piofessors were not in accord, 
nnd j)( rlj.ips had not even discussed witli their students The results in 
the Ofiinpulsory jiapers have not, therefore, ahvays been in agreement with 
the coHi’gi records This difficulty has, to some extent, been met by a recent 
change m the regulations under w’hich candidates will bo required to pass 
onh oil their aggregate marks in the four subjects, and not, as hitherto, 
ill ( acli subject separately It is hoped that by thus combmmg the marks 
obtained hv a candidate in all subjects the idiosyncrasies of particular 
fxamincrs will be neutralised Personally, I would go further than this 
I think that the committee bunging out the results should have before it a 
Btatemeiit from the principals, showring the marks gamed by candidates 
in college' examinations m each subject of the course, and that this record 
of the worlr done by candidates, while under training, should be consulted 
bv the comimttcc to help it to decide not only cases on the border 
line he^werm ‘ pass ’ and •' fail ’ but also doubtful cases as to class, ^ e 
v/het))*r a candidate is to be placed in the first, second, or third divdsion, 
"With this modification, I think that oux system of exammation can weU 
solve the purpose of testing a candidate’s fitness for the teachmg profession - 
An advantage of givmg weight to college records is that it helps to ensure 

VOL m 
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V 

vrorf- bv students througbouttlieir period of traming Mj experience 
1)1)5 b^en that Indian students, much more than students m England, 
j»iit ofl liard ivork until the examination is mthm sight , the reason is 
jKrhaps the Indian student’s more impersonal_ outlook on hfe and probably 
ril;o tlie climatic conditions under which he has to study ” 

2G IMr. Biss^ further suggests that, trhen a State diploma-holder 
hn^^ taught satisfactorily m a recognised school for two years, he 
•should be considered qualified to enter upon a smgle year’s course 
of ‘-tudy leading to a university degree m teachmg. He thmks 
that Mich a course nnght be provided either m a training college 
(u in ‘'pecial classes in arts colleges He regards it as essential 
tliat tlic classes should be kept small, and is of opinion that the 
< onr-e^- ‘'liould include the following • — 

(ff) A selected period of the histoiy of education 
(l>) Educational administration in India and m one or two 
other countiies 
(c) School oiganisation. 

(f^) Tlic theory of teaching. 

(r) One ‘'chooi subject, or a gioup of subjects, studied m 
detail. 

Mr. Bus fou^idcis that, during this yeai of study, the student 
‘iioiild ])c jiioMdcd with facilities for visiting as vide a range of 
(.du'ntKuial institutions as possible, but he would not reqmrc the 
tnd«‘nt to do mucli practical teaching— his diploma course and 
nb . (juont Work as a teacher should have established his capacity 
ji. til'll direction He is convinced that such a year of study, 
. ' he ndMuntC'-. vould be a relief to a teacher after' some yeais’ 
I'huol t'Mihing, .ind he would make it obligatory on every man 
\ !'<• holds a ro-ponsihle post in a school oi as a school inspecting 
lh‘ would alloAc a man wdio had passed the intermediate 
' ' uion oidx tf) take the B T. degree aftci two years’ instruc- 
* o*. ,-i > f oik ge, jUfAidcd that, when lie ajipearcd at the clegicc 
' ' * 'll g)oa, }.<* had done two vcais’ sati^factoiy work as a regular 
^ ' i • ’ )’i r»‘Migiii-cd hoyl He would not -insist on the two 

' ■* 'hii'g hnnu (ontimious/ ^ Im? a man after jia^^Miig the 

‘ ' ■' i' ' -'I’ni .it loll could go and woiJ: in a ‘•chool for a 
' * 1 ‘ oa! 1 * • \ jhni a lolh'ji* for voir, after uliicliilic could 

'1 } ^ ' t t}i< ( lo'O uf tlio ‘'Ocond vear-i’ tcavhing 

' '' M i B T. < ) t - an/| .iftcr a rear in it he wciuld 
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be qualified to axipear at the degree examination Such an arrange- 
ment would not, in l\Ir. Biss’ opinion, be prejudicial to the efficiency 
of schools, for, even as things now are, he considers that the best 
men who have jiassed the mtermediate exanunation only are far 
better teachers than the worst graduates The graduate who 
secured the'B. T degree would be distinguished from the man 
who had taken the degree by having two degrees — B A and B T. 

27 l\Ir Biss regards it as desirable that a teacher should be 
encouraged to proceed from the B T degree to the M A degree, 
and he suggests that the University should provide an M A course 
in education for approved holders of the B T degree of at least 
two years’ standing He assumes that the question whether ' 
the subject of education is of sufficient cultural value for this 
purpose IS no longer a matter of dispute, but he would allow 
quahfied holders of the B T degree to take the M A degree not 
only in education but in any other of the accepted courses ^ 

28 Mr W E Griffith, the Principal of the David Hare Training 
College, Calcutta — he is now working as a divisional inspector 
of schools— considers that provision should be made "for the 
traimng of college, as weU as school, teachers He has visited 
a number of second-grade colleges and found that the teachers 
do not, as a rule, know how to impart their knowledge He has 
noticed m particular that teachers of English are m the habit of 
lecturing mcessantly to the students, the great majority of whom 
do not follow what is being said Mr Griffith’s experience coin- 
cides with that gamed by the members of the Commission as the 
result of their visits to colleges. His suggestion is that three 
months’ professional courses should be organised for college teach- 
ers, and these cotnses should, he thinks, include lectures on the art 
of teaching, attendance at a few good lectures delivered on the 
subjects of the ordinary college curriculum, and the giving of 
lectures under supervision by the teachers taking the course He 
does not consider that it would be necessary to establish special 
institutions for this purpose He would make use of existmg 
university colleges, selecting an institution at which there was a 
iieacher st3ong m any pai?tici^ar subject as a centre for the teachers 
of that subject ^ 


^ General Memoranda, page 360 
® Ibid , page 303 ' 
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20 Chmta Haran Cliakravarti, the Officiating Pimcipai 
r,{ tlic Daffid Hare Training College, Calcutta, advocates the estab* 
li'^hmcnt by the Calcutta University of a chair of education and 
be thinks that one of the functions of the holder of this chair should 
be the organisation of popular lectures on educational subjects^ 

He abo considers that education should be made an optional 
subject for theB A. degree. His> viev is that students going 
throiurh such a course would* learn the general principles of educa- 
tion as a preparation for subsequent teachmg work. He remaiks 
that this ariangcment is in vogue in ,some American colleges^ 

?.0 Mr H A. Stark, the Officiating Prmcipal of the Dacca 
raining College, is of opmion that the qualitative and quantitative 
difforencc between the examinations for the degree and the licence 
should be clearly defined He thinks also that, it the degree and 
h( eiu e courses cannot be conveniently spread over two years — and ‘" 
1.<‘ .ulniits that there are reasons why this cannot easily be arrang- 
e 1—* he ('oiirsc> for the intermediate and B A examinations should 
in (onslituted as to allow students to anticipate m their woik 
for thc-e exanunatious an appreciable portion of the syllabus for 
tho to.Khuig doffrec and licence respectively Mr. Stark explain'^ 
hi' jiropo'^als for the teaching degree course by the follow mg 
s hciuo — 
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tenc]\ tlie students for tlie arts degree and the students for the teach- 
ing degree together. 

Second tear. 


In the traunrig college only 


1 EcM'sion of (he confents of school 

«nh]oc(o. 

2 School organis'ition and discipline 

3 ^ktiiods of (caching — generni and 

specific 


1 Child study 
o Oral English 

G Phj'sical education and organised 
games. 

7 The practice of teaching 


31. Uor the purpose of relating the ordinary intermediate 
eouise with the course leading to the teaching licence examin- 
ation — tins course is also to be spread over two years — ^Mr Starh 
would make provision in the intermediate course for history, geo- 
graphy, and elementary psychology The history m'the licence 
couise would be the history of education in India, with special 
reference to modern education in Bengal The candidates for 
the licence might spend their first year after matriculation either 
in an arts or in a traiiung college, but their second year must be 
silent in a traming college Mi Stark lecommends that the 
practical examination, both for the degree and for the licence, 
should include an oral test m English.^ 

32 i\Ir Biss, j\Ii Griffith, and Mr. Chinta Haran Chakravarti, 
all think that many young men who might be developed mto useful 
teachers, could they be taken m hand after the matriculation, are now 
lost to the teaching profession. Mr Biss points out that subjects 
are selected for the mtermediate examination sometimes accord- 
ing to the whim of the student, but more often according to the 
supposed easiness of the examination, or the combinations of - 
subjects in which lectures aie provided in the particular college, 
to which the student has succeeded in securing admission He 
observes also that many matriculates who are capable of taking 
up the intermediate course are debarred from domg so by poverty. 
]\Ir Biss considers that it would be worth while ior the University 
to provide matnculates who intend to become teachers, either 
in a traming college or m some other institution, with a 'special 
intermediate couise in such school objects as history, geography, 
mathematics, science, etc Mr "Biss refers to the suggestion that 
such students might also be given during their mteimediate course 
some instruction in the professional work of 3, teacher, but considers 
thatit would be better for the students at this stage to concentiate 


General Memoranda, page 378 
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on the subjects themselves J\Ir Griffith suggests that mftric- 
iilatcs who desire to become teachers, but who cannot afford to 
fontmue their education, might be given bursaries sufficient to 
df'frav the expense of takmg a full univeisity degree course on 
condition that they would subsequently enter a secondary training 
college Mr Chakra varti's view is that a few selected high schools 
might be made centres for the training of matriculates under the 
supcrAu^ion of trained head masters ^ 

IV — Tcuclios acquired m secondauj schools and the fay and 
f) aspects of those now employed 

3.3 It was recently estimated by the Bengal Education Depart- 
ment that, whereas the high schools of the Presidency reqiuied 745 
(nined teachers annually, and the middle schools’ annual require- 
ment V. as 025, the average annual output of trained teacheis for 
tlie-e in^-titutions was, at the present rate of production, 189 
Indeed ‘-uch facilities for tiainmg secondary school teachers as now 
oM^-t in Bengal aie wholly insufficient to make good the annual 
lo s by resignation, death, or transfer to other vocations 

3} All those whom we have consulted agree that a laiger 
^uppl} of trained teachers is an fndispensable condition of any 
' iili-f antial improvement m Bengal secondary education Unfoitu- 
niteh, the po^'Sibility of increasing the supply does not depend 
V Imllv, or indeed mainly, on mcieasmg the number of training 
111 (itution> We aie told that those vacancies at the Dacca 
'ri.umiig C'ollegc which aic icseivcd for candidates who aic not 
t»n\t‘rnmont "-ei wants oi actual teachers have not infrequently 
b - .‘11 io‘.t unrillcd, and we have already shown that the London 
"'.Ii- mnan Sofiety^ College at Bhowanipui, Calcutta, has had to 
b. (bi . 1 fdi want of student‘s Obviously, a man who is thinking 
b ,1 ‘-(hocl nia-tei w ill not go through a com se of pmfes- 

I ’■ iV r.anuiL: unli--- he '-ec' that hi-, pio^jiccts in his profc-^ion 
■ ill t ' » M li,* iiiip!(>\ ed 

’'1 lo I'l'i- lo tin- m his memorandum of evidence. 

* '■ ^ ‘ ' 1 no* ruuved anv piofe^-^-ional tiaining aie on 

' tho^e V ho h.'\ e lieon trained “ The onl} in- 
’ dj i)'' V ni. whnh ofier them^oU to te.u iioi 
' ■ '* *. 1 \..!u?.'"il' .ire ilnp o^.n intf iV'.t 111 t^u ir [Uo- 

' -OO hopf i>{ p.i,o!)l(' pt.'*ferenff f(.r''e‘»od 
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postg'.” As a result; the principal means of filling the training colleges 
remains that* " of forcible deputation by the inspectors of schools.”^ 

35 But the root cause lies deeper. As things now are, school 
teaching in Bengal is scarcely a profession at all, inasmuch as, 
with a few notable exceptions, the best of the qualified men who 
are at present working as school masters are avowedly only doing 
so, until they can take up some more lucrative employment 
A few head masterships of Government high schools in Bengal 
arc included m the Provincial Educational Service and as such their 
incumbents are eligible for pay up to the rate of Rs 700 a month, 
but the great majority of these posts are mcluded m the Subordi- 
nate Educational Seiwice and some head masters are now drawing 
salaiies of not more than Rs GO a month Tlie average salary of a 
head master of a Government high school is Rs 183 - 10 - 3 , but head 
masters (excluding those in the Pronncial Educational Service) 
and assistant head masters diaw allowances of Rs 50 and Rs 20 
a month respectively The highest salary to which an assistant 
master m a Government high school is ehgible under existing con- 
ditions is Rs 250 m the Subordinate Educational Service, but 
the initial salaries paid are Rs 50 a month in the Subordmate 
Educational Service for holders of the M A degree, Rs 35 — 2 — 46 
a mouth in the Lower Subordinate Educational Service for holders 
of the B A degree, and Rs 16 — 1 — 20 in the Lower Subordinate 
Educational Service for those of lesser academic qualifications The 
average salary now drawn by an assistant master m a Government 
high school IS Rs 49 - 8 - 7 . We are mformed by the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, that the actual salaries of 
graduate teachers m private high schools range from Rs 40 to Rs 50 
a month, while the salaries of those teachers who have not gone 
beyond the intermediate stage of the university course range from 
Rs 25 to Rs 30 a month. Teachers whose sole academic qualifica- 
tion Ls that they have~p,assed the matriculation examination are 
still employed m Government high schools though their employ- 
ment is now discouraged. In private high schools about 16 per 
cent, of the teachers employed ure mere matriculates, whose pay 
ranges from Rs 18 to Rs 20 a month. The author of the Fifth 
Quin^esmial Review of Education m Bengal quotes one of the 
divisional inspectors as having stated in Kis quinquenmal report 


^ General Memoranda, page 359 
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t' r* ■' the lotr initinl par of the Subordinate Educational Service 
ari<l the Lover Subordinate Educational Service and the ungraded 
ivKcs (? e,. posts not included in the graded services but carrying 
fr f d pay) oEers little or no inducement to competent men to join 
lI’* Educational Department and now-a-days it is practically 
iiupo^sible to recruit men on a miserable pittance of Es. lo a 
month Mr. Biss points out that the training colleges (this 
i^ not altogether tnie of the first-grade training and normal 
''f t‘oob) arefull of Government servants who have been driven 
tl rre by inspectors, frequently against their vill, and who knov 
ih.'t the labour and the expense vhich are thus imposed upon 
tlicin v.ill do little, if anything, to better their prospects" 

•do. Thc<;c being the conditions ve vere not surprised to find 
that a tradition of school teaching has scarcely as yet been 
(‘volved in Bengal. The ordinary educated Bengali teachei has 
vcr\ little idea of vhat school teaching ought to be — here again ve 
vi'-h to add a proMso that we came acro'^s a very few brilliant 
- 'fcptions — and the work docs not attract him. His capacities 
lie more in the direction of lecturing, vhich partly, though not 
bv any means wholly, accounts for the universal picfcrenco for 
ccfllegc. rather than school, work. Those who have done well m 
11,1 ir univcrsitv careers, and arc anxious to cuter the Education 
D<'partment teachers, never agree uulc'=s they are driven to 
<!<• by po%erty, to accept masterships m Government schools. 
SuHi men iin aiiably prefer to wait, usually doing nothing at 
all, on the chanr'o of a college post being offered to them. Some 
of tin* mo^-t eminent university pi ofes'^ors in Europe started their 

a‘^ scliool master.'^, and a vouhh man, when he is taken 
on lo the ‘-tail of .1 ttovernment college, would be more effective 
BK*' h.vd had t omc ‘■c liool teaching experience. But the gcneial 
la i.f ^ming and prnmi'^ing Bengali graduates towards school 
v.:k 1 uiiih'^ fM^ting coiulilion- outirdy reiujouahlc The 
1 -■ u. f{ dignuy <.f vclmol ta.a lung in Bengal audits attrac- 

' '* * n- i I p'ofi ion mav, in fici, ho ‘'i.itod 111 the term^ of the 

* ^ 

V 1 K h - Iii.mI nn-trr- e«rn, .uid it i- not a matter for 
■va’i • ani'u who It I,. .iny t hoKc in the matb r now avoid-5 
' * ■ a ^ ‘ ' ion • 



CHAPTER XXII. 


Legal Education. 

I. 

1 For more than two-thirds of a century, Bengal has produced 
in abundance lawyers of acknowledged ability and eminence. For 
more than half a century, Bengal lawyers have occupied, with 
pre-emment success, seats on the bench of the highest court in the 
land and of the subordinate courts throughout the country. In 
recent years, when in accordance with the progressive policy which 
has characterised the Government of this generation, it was decided 
to find places for qualified Indians on the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council and the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India, the first nominee was in each instance a talented 
Bengali lawyer. If any other testimony were needed in proof of 
the capacity- of the people of Bengal to distmguish themselves 
in the legal profession, reference might be made to the observations 
of Sir Barnes Peacock who, after a career of marked distmction 
at the Bar in England, was' successively Legal Member and 
Vice-President of the Council of the Governor-General, last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court and first Chief Justice of the Calcutta 
High Court On the eve of his retirement, relymg on his 
experience of eighteen years m this country, he made the 
following statefnenti on the 21st April 1870 : — 

“ I am only expressing my honest conviction ivhen I say that, after my 
long experience of the pleaders of this court, many arguments on points 
of laiv which I have heard from them will bear companson as regards 
learmng, ingenmty, research, closeness of reasomng, clearness and logical 
arrangement, with many of those which have been addressed by some of th.6 
most learned and distingmshed advocates of this court (members of the 
English Bar) and even with many of those which I have heard addressed to 
the courts of law and eqmty in Enghmd ^ The same remark may be justly 
made with regard to arguments which I have heard upon comphcated states 
of fact in commenting upon and sifting the conflicting evidence of false and 
prevandatiijig witnesses o 


1 Sevestxe’s Reports, Volume XI 
( 23 ) 
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It IS ‘singular that the people, so successful iu tlie puisiut of the 
legal profe=:<=ion. had not till quite recent rears adequate oppor- 
tunitv for legal training available to them in this country for the 
de\ clopmcnt of their natural aptitude , it may, indeed, be well 
maintained that the persons who have achieved success have been 
able to do -^o, not by rea^ion, but m spite of the system m which 
they have been brought up. 

2 Jleforc we review in brief outline the historv of legal studies 
in this Univcrsitv it is desirable to emphasise one fact of funda- 
mental importance, namely, that the possession of a university 
degree in law is with a few exceptions, a necessary iire-reqiusite for 
admi'-'-ion to the legal profession here Uudei section 10 of the 
C'haitcr of the High Court of Calcutta, dated the 2Sth December 
vhich sub^tantiallv reproduced the corresponding jirovision 
of the fir-'t Charter of the 14th ]\Iay 1862, the High Court is invested 
V iih authority to make rules for the qualifications and admission of 
pioper peu'^ons to bo advocates, vakils and attorneys-at-law of 
that court Under section G of the Legal Piactitioneis Act, 1879, 
the High Court is ‘Similarly empowered to make rules for thcqiiali- 
h( at ions, admi-'-ion and certificates of proper persons to be pleaders 
of the subordinate courts It may here be mentioned paicnthet- 
a allv that ad\o(ate=^ of the High Court are entitled to piactise 
(HI both the original and the appellate sides of the Court as also 
in sufuirdinatc courts V.ikiL of the High Coiiit are entitled to 
pra' ti-c' (ui the appellate side of the High Court and in suboidinate 
(i.ari' I’leacler- are entitled to practise only in the subordinate 
( in If an advocate and a vakil appear in the same case on the 
^ ru< ^idc. tlie .id\o(ato is entitled to jiiccedence irrespective of 
tl t di.T vtifvn ('f lus staiuluig in the profe^^ion Similarly, if a \akil 
.ii'd c. {>h nh‘r .qtpear m the sunie tnse and on the same side, the 
\ 'i ‘i 1 cut u'l d to pre( edeiK e To make ( lear the impoitancu of a 
unn«r it\ 1 iv. cb gree in this I’re-'idency, ue may biieflv set out 
b' ' t' ' ub t of the nib'^ fr.MUod by tlie Higli Court in req>ect 
' a ib*'< hi III r«,.{Uir(.d fioiii ( andidatcs loi (nrolnnnt 

« ' ' • . f lb (>r ]»h ,<h T'' 

- 'v' ’ 1 ' " in i l>f dmittt.l a- an rohor itc of tlic High 

* % * 

’ ' « *n'‘ ' ‘o I r ( tl-* . - b lender m Lnglatifi or IrCand 

.o‘i** ,* ot la lal an<l iiitend- 

' ' ’ '* > H 1 . t. -'(rt’*. <. irt-* -ubdr-hn' tr th* rcto . 
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Provided that he has (unless he is a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates) nead for not less than one year m the chambers of a 
practising barrister in England and that he has also either — 

(a) been educated m the Umted Kmgdom for not less than 

three years exclusive of the year prescribed for reading 
in chambers as aforesaid, or 

(b) taken a degree in a umversity in the United Kingdom, or 

(c) taken a degree m law m the Umversity of Calcutta, Madras, 

Bombay, Allahabad or the Punjab 

The proviso, it may be added, was inserted in 1912 The efiect of 
the-proviso is that an Indian student, unless he ls prepared to incur 
the expense of education for not less than three years in the Umted 
Kingdom or residence and admission to a degree in a umversity m 
the Umted Kmgdom, must, though a barrister, be also a graduate 
m law of one of the older Indian umversities, before he can be en- 
rolled as an advocate 

4 Every person before he is admitted to practise as a vakil 
mthe High Court must have obtained the degree of bachelor of law 
in the Umversity of Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad, the Punjab or 
Bombay He must in addition have, since the date of graduation 
in the Faculty of Arts or Faculty of Science, served, with the approval 
of the Court, a regular clerkship to a vakil of the High Court (of 
not less than a prescribed standing) for the full period of two years. 
He^must further, on the expiration of these two years, pass an 
examination m certain prescribed practical subjects, conducted 
by two judges of the Court 

A person who has obtained the degree of bachelor of law 
of one of the umversities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay or AUahabad 
or IS a licentiate m law of any of these umversities which gave that 
title may be enrolled as a pleader authorised to practise m any 
court subordinate to the High Court The same privilege may 
be acquired by a person who has passed an examination, called 
the pleadership exammation, conducted by a committee of the 
High Court known as the Committee of Legal Education This 
exammation, which has hitherto been open to all persons who 
have passed the intermediate exammation of an Indian university 
and hav^ attended dednq;! courses of lectures m prescribed 
subjects, replaced, m fact, the exammation for a licence m law 
instituted by the Umversity at the time of its foundation and held 
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for tbc ]n‘;t time m 1872 The High Court has decided to abolish 
tills examination '^th effect from the year 1921. Consequently, 
from 1 G21 , the only qualification for enrolment as a pleader of the 
'subordinate courts nrill be a degree in la\r of an Indian university 
0 From the statements contained in the three preceding para- 
graph's, it IS manifest that the possession of a umversity degree 
in lav iss noiv practically essential for aU who may desire to practise 
-'"itlicr in the High Court or m one of the courts subordinate thereto, 
and tlie tendency of the Court may well be gathered from its decision 
1i> alndnh the lower test, which has been in force, in one shape or 
anollier during GO years, for thcquirpose of admission to the ranks 
ilio ]irofc'"-ion in the subordinate courts. This desire to elevate 
tho '-(andard of admission was further ummstakably manifested 
V hen. in 1012, tlic Court decided, in respect of advocates, that the 
'luahlication accepted without question for nearly half a ceutuiy, 
namely membership of the English, Irish or Scottish Bar, was not 
wnl unlc^'- the applicant possessed either a degree m law of 
an Indian univer'^ity or a degice of a British umversity or pro- 
(hu cd evidence that he had been educated in the United Kingdom 
for net Ic'S lhan three year'; In this connexion, it is important 
tobe.irin mind that tliH step ivas taken, in spite of the fact tliat 
in rv( vnl yeai- the qualifications for adimssioii to the Bar in the 
1 1 it<^'l Knmdnm liavc liccn raised and aie siibstantiallv different 
iioin tho'-c tliat prevailed half a ccntuiy ago. In view of the 
.Kinm thu'< deliberately taken by the High Court in raoi'e than 
rilin' tioji It n obviomly of paramount importance that the 
irrnnumt'nt'- for leual instruction vnthin the ^uii-'diction of the 
1 m\\i-i{\ ‘houhl be fully adequate and that a degree in law 
’ r'uhl inrlKatr' a gr'iiuiiic qualification 


II 


7 \\\‘ h \e ■'t itcd above that, til! recent year", the airangement-j 
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IfIuhI liy ihcXompanv and Ihc Nn\\nb was earned on in a mode 
vorv di^''iinilar[^io whol now prcvnilb m tlic courts established by 
the Crown. TJic hi‘^(ory of the institution of a legal profession in 
the CourH of the KnM. India Company is lucidly set out in the gi’eat 
work on the Bengal Bcgulntions by John Herbert Ilarington, for 
inanv rears Chief .ludge of the Suddci Couit.^ But it is interest- 
inc: to observe that Bcgulation XXVII of ISl-t provided that 
]de.ider.s vere 1(» be cither of the Hindu or Muslim rehgion and 
tiiat preference w .IS to be given to candidates educated m any of 
ihe Hindu fu Muslim colleges established or supported by 
0(.\ eminent This ie,slriction was lemoved by Act I of 1846, 
a.hn h hud down “ that the oilice of pleader m the Courts of the 
Ihi''! Indi.i Com])anv slmll be open to all peisons of whatever 
n.ition or rehgion. provided that no person shall be admitted as 
a pleader m any of tlio'^c courts, unless he has obtained 
a cfTtifnatc in Mich manner as .shall be dnccted by the Sudder 
C(.urt that he is of good chainttcr and duly quahfied for the 
edfue" Shortlv aftci this enactment, an examination was insti- 
tuted to test the (juahfication of applicants for enrolment as 
plcadcr‘5, but no arrangements were made to give them the 
Te'nii‘'itg training , the result was that students were left to their 
own resources in mastering the intricacies of Indian law as 
‘-uniiuaii^ed in the portly volume prepared by John Clarke 
itl.iishm.an of Seiampore, and for more than a generation famous as 
hi^ ‘ Civil Guide ’ Tins was a manifestly unsatisfactory state of 
things and vas not wholl}’’ overlooked m the education despatch, 
of 18.34 Paiagraph 30 of that despatch reads as follows — 

" Ifc will be .advisable to institute, m connexion with the universities, pro- 
fessorships foi the purpose o'" the delivery of lectuies in various branches of 
learning, for the acquisition of which, at any rate, in an advanced degree, 
facilities do not now exist in other institutions in India Law is the most 
important of these subjects , and it will be for you to consider whether, as 
V as proposed m the plan of the Council of Education to which we have before 
referred, the attendance upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a 
degicc in laAs , may not, foi the future, be made a qualification foi vakeels 
and moonsihs, instead of, or in adi^tion to, the present system of examina- 
tion, which must, however, be continued in places not within easy reach of 
an umversity ” ^ j 

8 „To give effect to the^iohey thus indicated, at the time of th&_ 

foundation of the Univeisity in 1857, law classes were attached. 

, 1 — — — . — - 

1 Soo Volume I, Ist Edition, page 147, which states the lau asm 1809, and Volume I,, 
2nd Edition, page 148, which states the law ns in 1821 
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to ilie Prc'idency College which was, m the mam, auC arts college.’ 
Tlie number of law students at the time was small, and the first 
professors employed to teach them were men of considerable distinc- 
tion There was, however, no separate principal or head of the so- 
called law department and there was no attempt at what may be 
described as an orgamsation of legal studies. The hbrary was in no 
'On=c adequate and compared most unfavourably with the provision 
mede m the art^ and ^clence departments In 1864, the Govern- 
iiH nt decided to attach law classes to its colleges at Hooghly, 
Dafca, Kndinagai Berhampur and Patna. In each case, a distm- 
mu'-hed graduate m law wa', appointed on a fixed monthly salary 
<d IN and the mo^t competent men available from the ranks 
(4 the then new batches of law' graduates were engaged The 
chi-'C" at all thc'C colleges weic miall, and the teaching imparted 
wc'' more <»r le^^ -'Ulhcient from the point of view of the umversity 
l.'w regulation'- a- they cxi'-ted at the time, although it cannot be 
domed that the proMuon made for libraries was even more slender 
than in the ca-e of the PiC'-ideucy College. In 1869, similar law^ 
cla-'e' wcie attached to the college^ at Cuttack, and Chittagong, 
and m IhSU to the college at Raj^hahi Up to the point of time 
Vo ha\e readied the law classes wore attached only to Govern- 
lut-nt collouoi and the fees charged were moderately high In 
i1h> ( a'c of ihc Breudency College, the fee was five rupees a month 
11 tlie iiru 1 ear ( hi's and ten rupees a month in each of the second 
Mid thud \ear da'-'O' In the case of other colleges, the fee was 
nt.'.hf»-c h than U\o rupees a month 

’> In Iss'J, the .luthoiities of the Metropolitan Institution, 

< tntte (nov Xnha'auai College) applied for affiliation m law. 

I ' » dh-e-- had been O'-tabh-hed by INiidit Isw'ar Chandia 
e.o, ,-Nnvedl\ with tiie object of making ' high education’ 

. \bt tula t uMuirN nun on le"-ex]ien''i\e terms than in Gonccu- 
u Pv the e.\(,lu-'i\c em]do\ment of jmiely indig- 

' . >''V. hi a I .adau' e v.iih till" ])ohcy a-- '■oon as tiic apythc.i- 

' M no < u'vdUbKi wa- impo-ed a- to the iniiuminu 

-a li, dv, opened with a monthly fee 

C ' ’ • ■ ’ ^ - r d It J m i! • - ond .-nd Itv o in the 

■ . '1 - r ms. Pin r< uh va-> tiaa tlie Bri'ihm} 

' j ‘ " • ’ 1* it’ Mid*'*,’ . In Ihb.l the C!t\ 
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a month, ■with the result that tlie other private colleges in Calcutta 
were obhged to come do'wn at once to the same level. About this 
time, the Government closed the law classes m the Presidency 
College Later on, the Bangabasi College was affiliated m la-w 
in 1896 , and the example was followed m Cooch Behar, Bhagalpur, 
jMidnapur, Banlapore, Barisal and Rangoon. At the time when 
the Indian Universities Act of 1904 was passed the position was 
that there were 19 colleges nominally on the list to which law 
classes were attached, but there were really 18 at work, as the 
Presidency College then had no classes and had in fact none 
during more than 20 years pre'wiously Meanwhile, the Calcntfca 
colleges had raised them fees from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, while, in 
the mu fassal colleges, the fee ranged from Rs 3 toRs 6 a month. 
The classes everywhere were more or less full, but the institution 
which had the largest .^number of law students on its rolls and 
made the largest profit was the Ripon College ^ 

10. The large influx of law students in a number of institutions 
spread all over the country, none of them even reasonably eqmpped 
•with a view to fulfil its obligations as an institution competent to 
impart instruction in law, led to deplorable results which might 
well have been anticipated There was not only no setious attempt 
by the students to acqume a knowledge of law, but the cause of 
discipline severely suffered Indeed, as early as 1890 , the 
Umveisity discovered that there were lamentable mregulanties m 
connexion with the law classes m the college in Calcutta which had 
on its lolls the largest number of students The situation was so 
grave that the Syndicate recommended the ■withdrawal of afiihation 
for a period of one year, subsequently reduced to eight months , 
the Senate, however, took a more lement view and gave the 
authorities an opportumty to re-orgamse and reform, and this 
opimon was ultimately accepted by the Government of India 
Rot^withstandmg these precautions, the system of legal instruction, 
if it might be so called, continued to be^unsatisfactory, and m 1908 , 
two years after the new regulatiorte had come mto operation, the 


o o 

^ The extent of this profit ifrhy^e judged from the fact that in 1890, when the 
SyDdjcat4>decided to have the law classes of the Ripon CoUege disaffihated for eight months 
on account of grave irregulanties; it was stated on behalf of ths college, before the 
Senate, that “ the penalty would be practically a fine on the proprietor of the college 
of from Rs. 10,000 to Rs 20,000 ” (Calcutta Umversity Mmutes, 1890-91, page 247). 
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condition was described in the following terms m ^ memorandum' 
printed in the Umversity minutes for 1908.^ 

Ill, 

11. “As regards the efficiency of these colleges, judged from the 
point of view of the new regulations, only one opmion is possible. 
They are nowhere near the mark, and the arrangements made can 
at the best be regarded as nominal compliance with the regulations. 
The system which has prevailed for many years past in most of the 
Government colleges in the mufassal, namely, to pay the law lectiner 
the amount of fees paid by students, has been suicidal. To take 
one example ; in a Government college situated not very many 
miles from Calcutta, there was during the last session (1907-8) 
only one student who paid Es 5 a month, and for this sum, the 
Government pleader who is the law lecturer is supposed to have 
taken him through a complete course of law studies. In Calcutta, 
wheie the number of students is very large, the state of thmgs has 
been ]ust the opposite and a successful endeavour has been made 
to turn the law classes mto as lucrative a business as possible The 
object has been gained practically by an entire saciifice of disciplme. 
A class may have on its rolls 150 students The lecturer beguis at 
the appomted time, say 8 o’clock in the mormng, with a dozen 
students. After he has lectured for half an hour, students begin 
to diop in, till the class becomes pretty full when the rolls are called. 
Proper contmuity of work is hardly possible m such circumstances. 
The majority of the students have no books They do not mten ^ 
to hsteu to the lectures Veiy many of them aie employed a- 
teachers m schools or as clerks in offices, and then only anxiety is to 
get eiecbt for attendance at a ceitam number of lectuies as req[uire 
by the umversity regulations, and it is by no means an uiiusiia^ 
incident for a student to get himself marked piesent b}' a pioxy. 
X(»t only are the majoiitv of the students irregulai and uni>unctua 
In attendance, not onlv is attendance exj^iressly foi the puipose o 
coloiuable compliance with the univei-'itv regulations — ^thcsaiuc 

• " * ~~ 

* 'II' Co armttt.c ol Euqum in 1 S 90 found m'^t'incc-s in v.hich pcroOiw cilTpInjcd n 
u 1 ’ - in 1 luf w- jI h 'd t'i< ir mines on tho rolls of a college in Calcutta and 

• •-■.t-ti I -1 - -it hciiin 1 liii'li it w.'s plij'icalh mijxj'.itK for tlitia to atte-d 

(* ’ 1 1 1% MiLim ' mo '*1, pigi ITl'lTs) 
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laxity cliaracterises in many instances the payment of college fees, 
which' are often allowed to fall into arrears and are sometimes 
unreahsed and lost to the colleges , and this laxity encourages our 
graduates to enter themselves largely as law students, so that at 
some future date, when occasion may arise, or when they may 
find it convement, they may appear at the examination on the 
strength of their attendance at these lectures This is manifestly 
contrary to the spirit of the new regulations. The new umversity 
regulations in law contemplate a thorough traimng mall the subjects 
of examination. The number of subjects has been increased by 
the mtroduction of important branches like Roman law, theory 
of - legislation, equity, and the Enghsh law of real property. 
The number of lectures to be.dehvered to cover the course is con- 
siderably m excess of what was reqmred under the old regulations 
Students are required to attend moot courts where legal problems 
are discussed by them under the presidency of their professor as . 
judge This can be done with profit, only if the students have been 
taken m small batches and taught to analyse cases and deduce 
legal prmciples from a first-hand study of important judicial deci- 
sions. Then, agam, m the exammation under the new regulations, 

40 per cent of the marks are to be n,llotted to the solution of 
questions framed with a view to test the abihty of the candidate to 
apply the more important legal prmciples to concrete cases. The 
regulations provide not only that full credit is to be given for weU- 
reasoned answers to such questions, even though the conclusions 
happen to diSer'from the idews taken m decided cases, but also 
that no credit shall be given for bare answers unsupported by 
arguments All this imphes a far more thorough training than 
can be obtamed by mere attendance at lectures dehvered to large 
classes of students Indeed, the regulations assume a thorough 
groundmg m legal prmciples and a- systematic study of illustrative 
cases such as can be pursued only m a good law hbrary and 
under the guidance of an efiB.cient teacher placed m charge of a 
limited number of students From the pomt of view of the new 
regulations, not one of the law classes can pretend to make any 
approach to eflS.ciency No college has got a gpod law hbrary or a 
sufficient ‘humber_ of effibie^t teachers No attempt is made to 
enforce discijihne among the students The Bengal Education 
Department has reahsedthis, and the law classes attached to aUthe 
Government colleges m Bengal wdl be closed from the beginning o£ 
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the current session (1908-9). The Government of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam has also realised the situation, and the law classes 
attached to the Government colleges m that province will shortly 
be closed and will be replaced by a law school at Dacca, a pro- 
posal for the affihatmn of which will be submitted to the Univeisity 
by the Director of Pubhc Instruction. So far as the private 
colleges out of Calcutta are concerned, they cannot possibly 
satisfy the requirements of the regulations So far as the private 
colleges m Calcutta are concerned, the authorities of the Baugabasi 
College have already mtimated to the University that they have 
decided to discontinue the law classes from the beginning of the 
ensumg session. So far as the Metropohtan Institution and the 
City College are concerned, neither of them makes a substantial 
profit upon the law classes, and if their law classes are closed, the 
financial position of the colleges would not be seriously affected 
As regards the Ripon College, the case is different. This parti-'''* 
cular college effects ^.substantial savings upon the law classes, a 
portion of which is apparently absorbed m the maintenance of 
the ‘ Arts ’ department If the law classes in the Ripon College 
arc closed, it would mean a substantial loss to the proprietor 
None of the existing law classes, however, is efficient from the 
point of view of the new regulations, and these law classes 
cannot be allowed to exist, either for the maintenance of the 
‘ arts ’ classes or for the profit of the proprietor Neither the 
Syndicate nor the Senate can, with any sense of self-respect 
recommend the contmuance of the present system, which has been) 
a serious blot on our educational method for many years past and 
countenance any longer what has hitherto prospered under the name 
of lecal education. The only solution of the situation is to close 
all the lav' classes and for the University to found a law college. 
-\o monopoly, hovever, need be claimed for the University Law 
C(tllege Theie mil be a similar law school, though on a smaller 
ale. at Dacca, and pos^^ibly, at no distant date, thcie may be 
a veil equipped law school fcr Bihar at Baiikipore It is not incon- 
iei\ablo abo tliat mill liberal endomnents a law college may be 
et.ibh-bed in ‘-ome y)ther part of the province, but whenever or 
vlnr»a<r such an institution may be established ancl whocv'cr 
111 i\ inaint un it, the e^-eiitial condition for its afliliatiou^to the 
I ni'ierut) mu^t be that it ib a bond jfede centre of j legal cdti- 
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IV. 

12 The hicmoiaiidum fiom which we have quoted above, 
after stating that the University sliouldnot be expected to counteu- 
lanee a thoroughly unsound system, misnamed legal education, for 
the benefit of cither ‘ arts' classes of colleges or of their proprietors, 
ex}ue‘:scd the hope that no one would deem it the duty of the 
UmverMty to encourage or sanction the continuance of a system 
under which the very first art practised by yoimg aspirants for 
entrance into a learned and honourable profession is defiance of 
discipline and evasion of the university regulations The memoran- 
dum vas considered by the Syndicate at a meeting held on the 
4th Julv 1908 when the followmg resolution was adopted “ That 
the Syndicate recommend to the Senate that a University Law 
College be establi'^hed and that the Syndicate be authorised to 
appomt a pro^uslona| committee to orgamse it ” The memorandum 
vas also considered by the Faculty of Law at a special meetmg held 
on the 14th Jidy 1908, when the following motion was carried after 
considerable discussion . “ that the Faculty do record its opinion 
that for the promotion of legal education of students for degrees m 
law, it IS desirable to estabhsh a Umversity Law College to serve 
as a model college, but not so as to create a monopoly either general 
or local ” On the 21st July 1908, the matter came up for discus- 
sion before a meeting of the Senate specially convened for the 
purpose. For the first tune in the history of the Umversity, the 
Eector occupied the chair m order to enable the Vice-Chancellor 
to place the matter before the meetmg The Senate unanimously 
accepted the recommendation of the Syndicate and the Faculty 
of Law that a Umversity Law College be established. This resolu- 
tion of the Senate received the sanction of the Governor-General 


m Council on the 25th August 1908, and the college was formally 
affihated to the Umversity in law with efiect from the commence- 
ment of the session 1909-10 The coUege was opened on the 6th 
July 1909 It 18 worthy of remark that the idea of the affihatmg 
system was so deeply rooted that an institution founded by the 
Umversity and proposed to be mamtamed by itself, was formaUv 
' affiliated to it. The Vice-Chancellor of the^ Umversity as Presi- 
dent ex-oJfiGio of the G(?vmmng Body of the proposed institution 
applied to hunself as Chairman of the Syndicate for the affihation 


-of the college, and the»elaborate formalities prescribed by 
Umversities Act of 1904 for the affihation of a college we^p^ 
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observed before tbe institution came into actual existence It 
vtU be convement if vre nov" interrupt our narrative, and outbne 
briefly at this stage the requirements for a degree in law in this 
, Uiuversity, before we proceed to describe the constitution of the 
college and its subsequent development. ' 

13. Ever smce the foundation of the Umversity, the regulations 
have imiformly required that a degree in law can be taken only 
by persons who have previously taken a degree m the Faculty of 
Arts, or, smce the creation of a degree m science, a correspondmg 
degree m that Faculty There has been some variation, however, 
in tlie requirement of attendance at lectures for a prescribed period. 
From 1858 to 1871, the leguiations prescribed that a candidate 
for the degree of bachelor of law must have received instruction 
for a penod of three years m a college affiliated in law. But two 
of these three years of mstiuction might have preceded admission 
to the degree of bachelor of aits Consequently, during the period 
mentioned, it was open to a student, immediately after he had passed 
the F A examination, to enter simultaneously upon a study of law 
and of the degree couise in arts, and this m fact was the practice 
oidmaiily in vogue. If a candidate failed to pass the B A examina- 
tion at the end of two years, his law study was necessarily inter- 
nipt ed and could be resumed for the concluding jieriocl, only after 
lie had passed the B.A. exammation. Fiom 1871 to 1891. the legu- 
lalions icquired attendance at lectures for a penod of thiee yeais 
in a college aflihated in law, but prescribed that one of these years 
only could be taken before adinission'bo the B.A. degree The 
po>ition thus was tlint students commenced the study of law in 
tlio middle of their couisc for the B A. degree Yeiy often, as the 
student failed to pass the B A exammation at the first oppoitunity, 
hn law ‘'tudy wasmteinqitcd, possibly for a number of years, if tlie 
‘-Indent vas unsuccessful at successive BA examinations The 
( <in-equencc of the system, which prevailed fiom 1858 to 1891, 
V a-- found uii'-atisfattorv in practice A student in a state of uncer- 
i tint\ !“• to V hetliei he would oi y ould not be able to pass the B A. 
examinatnui, could not veiy veil be expected seiiously to undertake 
tin tudv fd lav T[ie le-ult vas that m 1892 the period qf study 
i«<iuu*.d for adnu'"-ion to the B B exiinubation was iccfuccd fiom 
th'-e* totv.<t \e ir-.both of vliichimi^t bealierthcB A examination. 
' 111 ! . iior.’t'on' V.I-- made on the a-sumptioli that the o.xtni year 
j-ri»ioa-h. nquired and permitted to be taken before the BA. 
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exarrunatioH was essentially nominal Up to tlie stage we have 
reached, six ;^apeTS nsed to be set at the examination and candi- 
dates were leqmied, to enable them to pass, to obtam a prescnbed 
mimmnm in each paper and not less than one half of the aggregate , 
marks on the whole examination When the new regulations were 
framed, the two years period of law study was retamed, but Wo 
important changes were mtroduced. The smgle examination taken 
at the end of two years was replaced by two examinations, the 
first to be taken at the end of the first year and the second at the 
end of the second year The number of papers to be set was increased 

from SIX to eleven with a view to make the exammations a really 
searching test. Three of these papers were to be set for the first 
exanunation and eight for the second examination The experience 
derived from the fiirst attempt m the history of the Umversity at a 
systematic teachmg of law m the newly established Umversity 
College, during the very first year of its existence disclosed, however, 
the grave defects of these arrangements The teachers came unani- 

mously to the conclusion that teaching of law to be rekUy ef&cient 
must be spread over more than two years, apd on the 11th May 
1910, the Faculty of Law, after a full discussion, adopted the follow- 
ing changes m the regulations. 

Candidates for the degree of bachelor of law must attend 

lectures for three years and pass three exammations as follows 

„ (a) Prehmmary exanunation, three papers, to be taken not 
earher than the end of the first year ; 

(6) Intermediate exanunation, four papers, to be taken not 
earher than the end of the second year ; 

(c) Final examination, four papers, to be taken not earlier than 
the end of the third year. No one can be admitted 
to the intermediate examination till he has previously 
passed the preliminary examination But the 
intermediate and the final exammations may be tnkon 
together at the end of the thud year An exception 
IS made m favour of sjudonts who take a first class at 
the prehmmary exanunation. They maybe alioiu'd 
^ ^ if they so choose, to take the intermediate and t ^ q 
^ * examinationst^ether in the midie of the tinm’ ' ^ 

of law study This concession, however, la ^ ~ ' 

valueless, because no one can be admitted < 
the mtermediate or the final examiiiaiio'^ 
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taken m full tke prescribed courses, and tbis is by no 
means easy of accompbsbnient m a year and a balf. 

14 We shall now resume our narrative of the history of the 
foundation and development of the Umversity Law College. The 
college was placed under a govermng body consistmg of 16 members 
appointed annually The Vice-Chancellor is President ex-ojficao 
Three judges of the High Court, nominated by the Chief Justice 
of Bengal in consultation with the Vice-Chancellor, represent 
the judges. The Advocate General of Bengal represents the 
barristers The Semor Government Pleader represents the vakils 
One nominee of the Incorporated Law Society represents the 
attorneys Three members are nominated by the Paculty of 
Law, one of whom at least is a member of the Advocate Bar and 
one a member of the Vakil Bar The Legal Kemembrancer to 
the G overnment of Bengal and the Director of Pubhc Instruction, 
Bengal, find places as representatives of the local Government. 
Pmally, the Principal and the Vice-Prmcipal are members ex-officio 
and two professors of the college are elected by the teaching 
staff The members of the govermng body are' appointed 
annually and hold office during the academic year for which 
they are appointed Occasional vacancies are filled up by the 
Syndicate upon the Tecommendation of the body entitled to 
appoint The proceedmgs of the Govermng Body are subject to 
confirmation by the Syndicate This is me^ntable under the consti- 
tution devised by the Indian XJmversities Act, 1904 ; but it seems 
hardly appropriate that the decisions of a professional and repiesen- 
lative organisation like the one described above should be liable 
to be revcised by the Syndicate, particularly mtechmcal matteis ; 
in the event of a conflict, the results might be most unhappy, 
including a po'^sible appeal to the Senate 

15 The staff of the college consists of a whole-time prmcipah 
a \ icc-principal and 08 professors required to meet the educational 
r>'(juiremcnts of the students on the rolls Por the current year 
1 18-19, the total number oPstiqlents in the various classes is as 
follov. — 

I'lrh* c f ( 1 
s ■ 'lul I a- ( 1 
T! u 1 ’ >r ( 1 
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'1 i'n t(i r<'{'’i''n( !• !ms nlr<\iflv boon 

^ s .v* »*' ! 5*1 jn (lirt’o ibfToront * — 

ir> ^ b to I'ltr'’ » In' o , \\liio)i nuj,'lil (onlain 

h''‘ ' ’.<u ut . 0 , t’i> :u i\niiuJn jtroM’niiofl l»y t lie ro^nln- 

. > ;■< ri 1 1 ' ‘Ti ii ‘In * *“ r>in i-l of nof. inoro l.linn 25 

' rVi; ; ‘ t' b , 

,"1 ‘loi. ' e' ;,*"*<> ''-ub-h; nro in i(l<’ to .nruno cn^^on 'jiro- 
*. ; 1, 'I >i.‘l 
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; ; I t ■ ' < 'in J t< )• ■ 

V. f’ < e-vi^-v ••n; ‘ tii" ooll/'j^o fine to rnpirl nurea^o in 
i • 1 ,1 « f lofbet , n > fo\nitl impo '.ihlo fo adhorc t-lriftly 

'<.b( . n -ibi ‘ d, and . 1 {]io t inv v.e |,lio in‘'ii(n- 

V • *- ‘>'T' t.ot'.p. '• al*.\or!:. In one {\]io of cln^^'-oK, 

^ ■’■d< ‘ i; r pnr* I l<i,(t*'*'nd ihroo b/InnN a day, t,^ro of 

t’ ' *n TO d*. « 1' d to < ’ ■ f.{ 1 5 u i\nlonl ‘ udi ; Iho Ollier to .1 clii'^b 

o' 'nd-nt , f oinrn.jiK hnov. u 40 a t,nlr>ri(d rln’-^j Kucli of t-liosc 
J. - • .r. oT.'jfj. d o\,r a ji< n"d of tr» nnnnto-’, .^o lliaf a student/ 
''*<;eJ*‘d n v.lu''ii ot uijnod Inin for two lionr-^ and fifteen 

I a In tin- fUlnr ivpt- ofila'-ov, the '-tndonts were reqniicd 

to ./to' d two la( tnr^^- a d-iv. ondi i ^tondinp over one hour. I'lacli 
fd'’*”' 0 < la • <'o*n]<rn<‘d on an a\<Ti}io from 50 to (>() students. 

'Id i on'r‘,<rr inj,'f>niont. for wilt Ion e\or(’j-)OS, l)ut in view* of the 
I " '<■ j/indt‘ r of < tud< nt‘ , tlie o\or(’ises conld not be systematically 
pj < n atnl v.< re of an inarli qnale < Imrac ter. 'J’lieie were also moot 
(’(-'• V ( r/' pn-anlied in advance to be studied by the 
3 lu<b lit Tin- e w^ re tin reifter nrf^ned by tlicm in tlie class witb 
til" ]irof‘ -or in tin* olndr Isvery student could not l)c expected 
to t il »* part in tlie di-Mn-ions, and, us a matter of fact, m cacli 
<li’ tlnre was a •-inall j^ronji of students wlio legnlaily joined in 
tin* debate- v.iiile the others watched tlie ])ioeecdlngs. 

17. Tlie jilan of lU'-tinclion w'c Imve deseribcd nndoulitedly 
niail'ed a ( omub lable imjirovcmcnt in Mio pie-oMslmg condition 
of things ; but, no one will di'iiy tliatfit is eapablc of fni tiiei advaiire 
in e'<-fnt)a] paiiunlai.s, ^Vc fiild, indeed, that the question of re- 
oiganisMiion of the teaching aiiangeinful in the Univiisity 
College !vas com-idcied* by tJie Co/zroing J’ody on the 27lh 
la' t and an ehiboraie .syi^m lia . Ijeen rtf < u\]y inlrodiu ed. 
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V. 

18 Tlie vital defect of tlie system in force up till'tlie last ses- 
sion vas that it did not ensure independent work on the part of the 
student He was supposed to listen patiently to long courses of 
lectures and, if he was specially diligent, to take down notes and 
analyses with a view to commit them to memory , he was m fact 
supplied with predigested food which he was expected to assimilate. 
If there is any branch of study which reqmres independent thought 
on the part of the student, it is unquestionably law, and he should 
be made to cultivate from the earhest period that habit-of clear 
and accurate thmkmg which is essential for the attamm(Sit of 
professional success But the requisite reform had to be delayed, 
as a complete re-orgauisation of the teaching' airangements 
necessarily involved financial considerations At the time of the 
establishment of the college in 1909, the Senate advanced from 
the fee fund a considerable sum of money for the eqmpment of 
the library, and although the Government of India has, from the 
very commencement, given a substantial annual grant — Ks 20,000 
in the first instance, raised to Es 30,000 from 1912 — it has taken 
the college many years to pay back the advance, and it was only 
on the 30th June 1918 that the final instalment was repaid mto the 
general university funds But from the commencement of the 
current academic session, the whole income of the college has 
become available for the benefit of the students, and the much- 
needed ic-organisation has now been carried into effect 

19 The two principles which undcilie the new system arc as 
follows — 

(1) The number of foimal lectin es which each student is re- 

quired to attend will be reduced 

(2) Eath student is to be icquncd iieiiodically to compose a 

''lioit c'-say on a pic^^ciibed subject undei the guidance 
(J hi" tcaclici and after iccciviim from him sufTfrestions 
a" to a "uitable t nurse of leading foi this puiiiosc 
(oor(i" 0 " imH bi submitted to tlie teacher, who 
will (orrfct them at home and will sub',equently meet 
^uid( nt" in ^mall ^rloll])^ to disru"" with ‘fliem 
.ni"in[: (an <>{ tin (‘kv^P" and cotrimte tojuis 
ju I ’ d. r tl.^nt'v "_\ "tPin riciv "tudent i;^re(juiied to attend 
'’b ' h'*ur< a d t' , .id to (omjto-e, umlci tutoinil guidance 
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n*? inJicnlocI nlinvc one os'^ay every tvo weeks. A student who 
faithfully doe^ his woik nndoi this system may well be exj^iccted to 
cultivate that habit, of accuracy and conciseness which is essential 
for a Miccc^'^ful caicer in the profession In addition, the aiiaiige- 
nients for moot coiiits will be continued as required by umver- 
sitv rcuulatioiis 

Tiic student shave been divided into groups of 50 and each pair 
of croups 1 ^ assigned to two Icctuicr.s The duty of each teacher is 
con''C(juenllv a'- follows — 

(1) to delivci. on six days in the week, one lecture a day to a 

class of .50 students at the most, extending ovci one hour , 

(2) to coi 1 cct 2.5 exercises a w eck , 

(3) to meet 25 students in groups of eight i on three days m 

the week, one hour each day. 

The duty of each .student is as follows — 

(1) t,o attend one Icctirrc a day every day in the week , 

(2) to compose one essay each fortnight , 

(3) to attend a tutoiial class for one hour, once a fortmght 

21 This scheme leqiures a stah of 48 teachers, namely, two 
lor each of the 24i)airs of gioups of 50 students It is manifest that, 
with such a laigc staff, some links must be provided foi co-ordma- 
tion of the w'oik It woidd be disastious, indeed, if each teacher 
weie left fiee to follow^ his own way mthoiit consultation with such 
at any rate of his colleagues as are engaged in deahng ivith 
the same .subject as he himself was teaching The teacheis m 
eacli subject have accordingly been grouped together undei a chair- 
man Eacli gioup, undei the guidance of its chairman, meets at 
stated times in the univeisity bmldings, pTepares the syllabuses 
foi the formal lectuies, plans the Avork of the tutorial classes and 
the moot courts, discusses how the work has been progressmg from 
week to Aveek and geneially compares notes of their experience. 
The gentlemen appointed as chairmen, hoAvever, not only secure 
that the Avork by the several group^ of teachers Avith whom they are 
respectively associated is propeily orgamsed, but they themselves 
are expected to deliver, during the year, shoit^courses of four to six 
' public lecthres on important topics selected at their choice These 
lectured are open to all 1^ students m the Umversity, whether 
they are or are not memfbers of the University Law College EmaUy, 
•a small council has been constituted consistmg of the principal. 
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the vice-i)nacipal and the six chairmen to exercise general supervi- 
sion over the whole of the teaching work of the mstitution , and one 
of tlie members of the govermng body has been associated with this 
Council in order that the scheme of re- organisation may be- 
effectively carried out 

22 The arrangements we have so far described relate to the 
instruction' of students for the degree of bachelor of law. The 
college has also made provision for the advanced study of law, and 
courses of lectures have already been organised in jurisprudence,. 
Eoman law, Hmdu law, Muhammadan law, and private mter- 
national law for the benefit of such students as may aspire to the 
degree of master of law, leading ultimately to the highly prized 
degree of doctor of law, which has been attamed only by a dozen 
individuals durmg the last sixty years. An exammation of the 
syllabus for the degree of master of law, however, makes it manifest 
that the reqmsite arrangements should be far more elaborate than 
has liitherto been found possible 

23 The following table sets out the number of students m the 
University Law College from its commencement down to the present 
session : — 


Session 

Firflb 

year 

Second 
year , 

Third 

year 

Total 

1009-10 

300 

170 


630- 

1910 11 

247 

410 


057 

1011-12 

392 

200 


052- 

1012 13 

501 

300 

3oi 

1,252 

1013 14 

913 

482 

320 

1,715 

1014 K, 

724 

700 

443 

l, 80 r 

1013 lb 

i 800 

715 

048 

2,103 

1010 17 

1 909 

027 

025 

2,101 

1017 l^ 

' 850 

I 

704 

"500 

2,180 

lolv lb ^ , 

SOI J 

750 

743 

2,354 

The coiiespondoig figuicb for the otlier law 

colleges 

during 

tli<‘ e--i..ii 1017-lS v.cro as follow 
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'Ill* ]n> I' nil Iiln;ir\ ^\lll<'ll lln•^ 

1 .]' ' '4 1’ 1 50,0110. liio tiii.il lomibor of lioolc^; in llin library 

•^i' < Mil o« 5 r< in'O!? of tin' i[»ri‘'<'nt • < -'• mu v.im 22 l!)7. The 

bl r w} o oi'i'i' i 02'' t ‘"0 4i p.'rt nvMil • Ihe rofnriou’o .vcrfioii and 

* I ]• ,dn •’ t 'tion t'>lnd"nl iro 'illmvcd to t-ilvo home books 

I .'• * rn> 4^ lu till' |.'i dme -wtion Ibiol " in (he rffaronce ‘'Celion 

( m/ 1. jMino.'d from tin* bbr.uv 'I’hc nfcieneo ‘'oelion 
>11 5 5s‘i\ol;nn' ofti'M bo(ik*> and 1 2 \ oliime', of rejmrls, 

*l ' h : iin >/ < ‘i'>n < "ni nn .'{/»22 Anhiiiie'' f>f ((".(-boolc^ and 

1 7‘*2 \i2.,)in' o: T<'}ior; Ibit iin]>ort'Uit bool and rrjiorls arc in 
«'7 (*-inbi i{<' and tliore aro in niv nuire nopie^' of some 

1 1 o’ r. Oitri 4 for f on mnt ii-fori in r- One of (he ]mofcs‘-or‘'. \sho 

n , of. unv o'rr < r. 1 I’l f Inrpo (,f t he bbr ir\ and attends dnilv 
<’■•‘111 12 to 5 to ibro' • Uio indent'’ in their re.idin^^ and to give 
t o in nt'ti In 1]> •' lid n<l\ n e ' 1 ' iln\ ma\ need d'he library, how o\ cr. 

1 1 <]>* on-'ii all »1 iv from nmrning t ill e\eninp 'I'he reading room. 
< on* . 111 ' .n ( Minnod inm for inn ■'indent'' d'he new system of 
in*n''‘ion introdiiMd from this \e.ir will obMoimly make it 
in'- - ir. for the ••tndenl'' to iit time the library to a mncdi larger 
r ' t ' nt t h ill 1 he\ ha\ e ever »lonc before 

20 Tin, ll.irdmee Ho tel i an integr.il jiaitmf t.hc college, and 
fornv .in e' tell’ mn of (he Dnrbh.ing.i buildings, where the library 
n loc.itfd and the el I'^'-es are held There is accommodation in the 
Inetel for KiO stinlent'- d'he jirincipars qnari.crs form part of the 
]) irbh ing.i buildings There arc abo attached messes for students 
whor.innot be .icf ommodated in the Hardinge Hostel including a 
spfcialone for iMvislim students A .sjiceial ofliccr is employed 
ihronghout the ^e-ir to report periodically on the residences of 
students, and m Mew of the large numbers on the rolls, ho finds 
ample ociaijiation 

2(5 Along v.ith the foundation of the University Law College 
steps were talceii by the Uiuvernty to withdraw* t.he piivilcgcs of 
aliili.ition from the numerous !:u\* classes previously mentioned. 
This led to a bitter controvei.sy at the time, and the ajipiehcnsion 
w'as freely cx])rc,sscd that the univer.sity aut.hoiitics w'eic actuated 
by a sinister motive to^cstncyt unduly the facalitics for legal cdu- 
catioiT m the province. ^Iiere were not very many adheients of 
the valuable doctrine enunciated by the late I\Ii* .Iiisl.ice Bicw-er 
that tlic door of admis.sion to the Bar must swung on leluctant 
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hinges, and only he be permitted to pass through who has by con- 
tinued patient study fitted himself for the work-of a safe coimsellor 
and the place of a leader ” The reform, however, was resolutely 
carried out, and schools of law were founded at Dacca, Gauhati and 
Bankipore, while m Calcutta, m addition to the Dmversity Law 
College, the Bipon Law College was allowed to contmue under 
altered conditions It is not necessary to describe here the 
Patna Law School, as it is now within the jurisdiction of the Patna 
Dniversity. The Dacca Law College, which has been mentioned in 
' the chapter on the Dacca Umversity, is under the giudance of an 
able and experienced vice-prmcipal , its library, however, has 
been star\’ed for want of adequate grants and the stafic reqimns to 
be strengthened ^ The Earle Law College at G-auhati coimts on its 
rolls a small number of students Thehbrary is well eqmpped and 
IS kept fauly up to date The work of instruction also is efficiently 
earned out The Ripon Law College in Calcutta is now a small 
institution in comparison with the huge classes attached at one 
time to the ‘ arts college ’ Its classes have received an accession 
of strength in recent years and the hbrary has proved madequate for 
the needs of students. We are infoi:med that the authorities 
appear to be alive to the needs of the mstitution and steps are about 
to be taken to improve the library and to strengthen the staff 

27 The statements embodied in oiu review of post-graduate 
studies- sliow that a large number of those who have obtamed the 
degicc of bacliclor in either the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
Sc icncc take up the study of one or other of the subjects comprised 
in the M A anclM Sc regulations From the figures previously 
gnen in thi'; chapter, it is equally deal that a consideiable number 
of giaduatcs in aits or science proceed to the study of law From 
till" it may be inferred that, at this stage, the graduates simul- 
t.uu'inuly pursue their studies in two faculties, namely, the Faculty 
of l.iw in addition to eitlier the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty of 
^m.-ikc Thi" "t.itc of things has been adversely criticised by 
o{ our M>rrc"j>ondents on the giound that a young man vho 
111 dt It 't "f-nou" nork in two facultiC") is not likely to be able to 
ii-iut'irily h?-' obligation" as a student in eitliQr faculty. 

1 iM“ ai U'Mi'n of till" quc"tion whicliv^ by no moaiu freq fiom 

p\ri< llUll'-l 

■ ' I. - w 
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difficulty, may convemeutly be deferred to tlie second chapter on. 
legal education.^ Meanwhile, it is interestmg to consider the- 
extent to which this double study is pursued by our graduates. 
The figures are not available for past years, but we have been 
able to obtain those for the current session During the session 
1918-19, 748 students have joined the post-graduate classes in 
arts and 79 m science Of these 827 students, 366 have jomed. 
one or other of the two law colleges m Calcutta Amongst these 
359 are ]\I A students and 7 M Sc. students The remaimng 461 
students have not undertaken the study of law. In the sixth year 
class, there are durmg this session, 669 students, namely 678 m arts 
and 91 in s.(nanc.<i Qi tha&e. 669 sfendetdis^ 3Q3 are also atudenta of 
law, namely, 281 from the arts side and 22 from the science side.. 
Of the 366 students in the sixth year class who do not read law, 
297 belong to the arts side and 69 to the science side These figures 
show that about 48 per cent of the students who undertake post- 
graduate studies, simultaneously undertake the study of law The 
foUowmg table shows, subject by subject, the number of M A. and 
M Sc s^dents who are also law students — 


Subject 


English 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

History 

Economics 

Sansknt 

Exponmcntal Psychology 
Arabic and Persian 
Pah 

Ancient Indian History 

Comparative Philology 

Applied Mathematies 

Physios 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Geology 

Physiology 





El fth year 
Class 

SL\th year 
Class 


leo 

109 


33 

34 


63 

46 


64 

46 


44 

31 


2 

7 


8 

6 


3 

2 


3 

1 


9 

0 


0 

1 


' 4 

' 6 

1 

2 

r 


i ' 1 

3 


0 

4 


0 

1 

• 

0 

2 

COTAL 

3G0 

303 




^ Chapter XLV 
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VI 

28 Before we bring to a close our survey of tlie facilities for legal 
education m the University, it is desnable to make some reference 
to tbe more important endowments Held by tbe Umversity for the 
promotion of legal studies The necessity of adequate instruction 
for students of law was realised many years ago by Prasanna 
lAumar Tagore, a Fellow of the Umversity and one of the most 
successful members of the legal profession m his own generation. 
By his wdl dated the 10th October 1862, he bequeathed to the 
University three lakhs of rupees, to be mvested m Government 
jsecuTities so as to produce an annual income of Rs 12,000 He 
directed that out of the income of the fund a law professorship be 
<istabhshed to be called the Tagore Law Professorship The salary 
of the professor was fixed at Rs. 10,000 a year and his duty was 
defined to be “ to read or dehver at some place withm the town of 
Calcutta one complete course of law lectuies without charge to 
the students and other persons who might attend such lectmes 
He further directed that within six months after the dehvery of 
each course of lectures, they be printed, and not less than 500 copies 
thereof be distributed gratuitously, the expense of printmg and 
distribution to be defrayed out of the residue of the annual mcome 
of the fund The founder finally directed that if after payment 
of the salary of the professor and of the cost of prmtmg and distribu- 
tion of the lectures any surplus remained, it might be devoted to the 
printing andpubhcationof approved works on law or jurisprudence ^ 
Tins vas the first chair created m the Umversity and continued 
to be the only chair till 1908. Prasanna Kumar Tagore diednn the 
30th August 1868, and his estate ivas immediately mvolved in 
piotracted litigation which was ultimately carried on to the Judi- 
( I'd Committee of the Privy Council whose decision has become 
famous as a landmark in legal literature m India. The trusiees of 
the o.'-tato, houcvci, took steps to establish the chau duiing the 
pendancy of the litigation, and the first appointment was made 
in ls“() Since then, the chair Has been filled by a long succession 
<-l <li-rinuuuhed lauyers ^\ho^e labours have materially contributed 

^ 

M t * a-i I)-- I tiM V to thu (Uroctioi oa two ^..^''asioas (i) tho Viramitpj'Ia\a, ft 
'' >i' •>. on llmiu Law hi'? b^on transUtocl bv Mr GopU Chandra 

- 1 Oi) t' f’l I'Oi ij* 'Ifvlhfttithi (tho olfLst extant) on tho Institut'j of 

I 12 oi'-i-' o' tr..ii-!atij i bj Dr. Oanjmatli Jha, 
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to the development of legal literature in this country. Many of the 
volumes of lebtuxes have attained the position of standard treatises 
m their respective subjects, while some have taken rank as classics 
of Indian law The nephew of the founder, the late Maharajah 
Sn Jatmdra Mahan Tagore Bahadur, presented to the Umversity 
a marble statue of his uncle, which now foims an ornament of the 
Senate House He also estabhshed two annual medals to be 
awarded to the mostdeservmg of the law students attending the 
lectures of the Tagore professor. His son, the present Maharajah, 
Sic Prodyot Kumar Tagore, made a gift of ten thousand rupees to 
the hbrary of the Umversity Law College and also a bronze bust 
of his father which has been placed in the reading-room There is 
no doubt that the foundation of the Tagore chair has vitaUy 
stimulated study and research m the field of law for now nearly two 
generations But it is worthy of serious consideration whether, 
m view of later developments m legal instruction, the terms of 
appomtment to the Chair may not be modified with advantage 
29 In 1902, the late Mr. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, a Fellow 
of the Umversity, made a gift of Bs. 10,000 for the encouragement 
of the study of comparative Indian law by persons belonging to 
what IS called the adhya'palc class in Bengal and for the purpose of 
estabhshmg a trienmal prize to be awarded to the writer of the best 
essay on the subject. The founder shared the view held by many 
distmguished jurists that Hmdu law as developed by British Indian 
courts has deviated m many respects from the fundamental prmciples 
enunciated m the ancient Sanslont books. Bbs object was, by 
the estabhshment of the prize, to encourage the study of the Brndu 
Smriti Sastra (law and ritual) as it existed at the tune when India 
came under British rule and to mvestigate how and to what ex- 
tent the fundamental law had been modified, under British influence, 
by the operation of legislation and judicial decisions l^Ir Ghosh, 
however, unfortunately restricted the field of possible mvestigators 
to members of the adhyapak class, that is scholars of the Smnti 
Sastra, the students of Smnti m |^he Government Sanskrit CoUege 
m Calcutta and m the iols or mdigenous Brahmmical schools which 
send candidates for the Government title exanjmations and students 
in other similar mstitutiSns m India The result of this lumtation 
has been that the prize ha'^een awarded only twice since its estab- 
hshment. Members <5f the class whom Mr. Gho^ had m view, 
though possessed very often of an extensive knowledge of the ancient 
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and traditional schools of law, are generally ignorant of English and 
have not first-hand access to the wealth of material emhodied m 
legislative enactments and 3 udicial precedents. It is mterestmg 
to note that on the first occasion when the prize was awarded for a 
thesis on the law of adoption, it was divided equally between two 
'pandits, one from Bengal, the other from Madras On the second 
occasion, the prize was carried off by another Madras pandit for a 
thesis on the legal consequences of unchastity under Hmdu law It 
IS plain that if this valuable endowment is to be fruitful of result, 
the pandits whom hlr. Ghosh had m view must have some traimng 
in Enghsh, and this emphasises the need for lin k ing up the best 
Sanskrit scholars in the country with the promoters of oriental 
studies as orgamsed by the Umversity. This important subject 
IS considered m other chapters of this report. 

30 In 1911, JN'It Onauthnath Deb, a well-known citizen of 
Calcutta, made a gift of Rs. 25,000 to the Umversity for the msti- 
tution of an annual prize and a gold medal to promote origmal re- 
search m law The piize and medal are open to aU persons who 
have at any time been admitted to a degree m the Umversity of 
Calcutta and are awarded for ongmal research m a topic of jiiiis- 
piudcncc or law, prescribed by the Faculty two years m advance 
of the date when the prize is to be awarded. This prize appears 
to have been awarded only thrice since its foundation, though 
there has been no lack of competitors. The vaiiety of topics selected 
for the prize is sufficiently mdicated by the fact that on the fiist 
occasion the award was made for a thesis on the origin and growth 
of the right of occupancy m agricultural land , on the second occa- 
sion, the subject of investigation was the effect of war on contracts ; 
u bile in the third instance, the topic prescribed was tradmg with the 
enemy. 

31 In 191G Messrs Ismail Ibrahim Salehjee andHashim Ismail 
.Salehjee, two ncll-knoivn IMiislmi merchants of the city, offered 
l(» jihu e at the di’-posal of the Ilniveisity Rs 25,000 for the creation 
of an endoM ment for the promotion of study and research in Muslim 
lav by the publication of texts and translations It is a matter for 
ri that the Univer-ity has not yet found it practicable to carry 
int'i t the laudable object of the foubder^ Scholars and'judges 
of « tmueme luue empha'^iscd from time to time the need for the 
publuation of accurate editions and adequate versions of the great 
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treatises on Muslim law ^ For tlie accomplisliment of this task, the 
Umversity requires editors and translators who unite in themselves ' 
a competent Imowledge of Arabic and English with a thorough 
grasp of the principles of Muslim and modern 3 urisprudence. Such 
a combination is apparently rare in this country and we can only 
express the hope that scholars of this descnption may become 
available by the systematic development of Islamic studies on 
approved western lines in conjunction with traditional culture 
under the auspices of the Unn’^rsity itself 

32 Our enumeration of the endowments created for the promo- 
tion of legal studies would be incomplete, if we were to omit all 
mention of the generous gift of Rs 60,000 by Maharajah Sir Manmdra 
Chandra Nandy of Kasimbazar for the establishment of scholar- 
ships for law students. As we have already stated, legal educa- 
tion had before 1908 come to be provided on the cheapest possible 
terms by the levy of so low a monthly tuition fee as Rs. 3 Conse- 
'quently, when the University Law College was founded and the 
fee rate was fixed at R.s G (subsequently raised to Rs 7) a month, 
considerable dissatisfaction was expressed. The Maharajah of 
Kasimbazar came forward with the gift mentioned and instituted 
24 scholarships of Rs 6 a month payable to deserving students 
out of the mcome of the fund The Government of Bengal, at the 
same time, made a grant of Rs 3,600 a year for five years for the 
same purpose. This has now been discontmued ; but scholar- 
ships are still paid to deserving students, out of the funds of the 
college, on the results of a special scholarship exaimnation for first 
year students and on the results of the intermediate and final 
examinations for others. Two scholarships are also awarded for 
the encouragement of post-graduate study in law 


1 Journal o! the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1915, Annual Address 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Medical Education. 

I. — Blxicli of the Imtouj of medical education in Bengal — General > 

^problems. 

1 . The transformation of medicine m the West which has taken 
place progressively from the 16th century onwards has no counter- 
part of India. In the West, medicine has influenced, and been 
influenced by, the physical and biological sciences, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, anatomy, physiology, pathology, almost at evoiy 
singe of their progress. These sciences m their modern forms are 
unknown to the majority of the adherents of the two ancient systems 
of mcclicme still practised in India on an immense scale. 

2 The first, or Ayurvedic system, so called from its most 
venerable authority, the Ayur Veda, is that of the Hindus. It 
IS one of a number of works, of which the chief, the Charaka Samhita 
and the Sushruta Samhita, in their original forms, are probably not 
of later date than the Gth century B C and are still rcgaided by 
many of the Kavirojes, or doctors of the Ajnmmdic system, as having 
.supreme authority. 

In that .system there was accumulated no doubt a considerable 
sloic of einpiiical knowledge, and the record of surgical skill;" 
bill the literature of the system came to ji stand-still in the middle 
.ages, so that furthci advances could only be recorded by oral tradi- 
tion Such advances coulfl only tlicrcfore be sporadic ; and they 
must, have been hindered by the force of written tradition m the same 
was ns modern science was for so long hindered by the authority 

•Dr \ r n II< cn\lp on Ihr Mrdicmc Of Ancient India, PnTt I O^lcvilotry, 

f 1 III ii'lun l*n~ I, l‘Ui 7 ) rTt'-irds liotli thci^c ^\orl.H ns coiujicwitc Arcorduig to Iiini, 
til" -'ll Iititl i SAjiiliiti niUK'Tis to lioin roinplplc'd in its presont form nboiit llic 2nd 
i.'iti f, \ n li\ an aiillior wlinm lio tomis II (ioc cit , “1, fi, 7, 8, 10). 

-)di! Hnr d i S iiidiit i h\ Dndti ibsH, prol>al>U liftuorntlic 7th imd 9tli rontiirirs 
A 1 > , Old I lit I f. r ih in t hp 1 1 til {Iff rit , jntjf-s 2 10). *■ 

* \ii I) ij.irt nt t!i( i> on piiri'ipsl instrurndits ifvjl in tho A^n^fs]lc rjstorn 1>\ D*" 
1,1 1 d'l \ i‘h ^ltdJlo]ladJ 'i\ a has lic.'n pnMi ho<l bi, tho Cshtid-t Umv<rsit^, 1911. 

, d nrli rnr-Mundido s nnLj< < t I in 1)r T A Wiso’s Ciiinnnntir) 

.Ti» 111 ! 1 ni ,d AltUidiu (1SI5) 

( ) 
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of Aristotle. Intermingled with accurate anatomical and clinical 
ohseivation there is m the A 3 nirvedic books much that is no less 
fantastic than the fantastic theories of a Paracelsus, or even later 
authors in Europe. The folloiving passage may be quoted as charac- 
teristic of this aspect of Ayurvedic doctrme : — 

“ The favourable or unfavourable termination of a disease,” says the 
author of the Sushruta Samhita,^ “ may be predicted, from the appcaiancc, 
speech, dress, and demeanour of tho'irrcsscnger sent to call in a physician, or 
from the nature of the astcrism and the lunar phase onarking the time of his 
arrival, or from the direction of the wind (Amla) blowing at the time, or from 
the nature of omens {Shakuna) sccn^by him on the road, or from the posture, 
temperament or speech of the physician himself A messenger belonging to 
the same caste ns the patient should be regarded as^an auspicious omen, 
whereas one from a dilTcrcnt caste would indicate a fatal or an unfavourable 
termination of the disease.” 

For prognosis of this kind there is no room in modern university 
teaching, though it is consistent with the beliefs in astrology and m 
omens still prevalent in India 

3. The second system, the Unani or Tibbi, is the Graeco- Arabic 
system of Hippocrates and Galen, Rhazes and Avicenna, which 
served as an early basis for western medicine and which was intro- 
duced into India by the Muslim conquerors, and is now practised by 
hakims in Bengal. Like the Ayujcvedic system, it has, at any rate 
until recent years, been uninfluenced by modern science and 
remained what it was m the middle ages. 

4. These were the two systems practLsed in India when western 
medical education was begun in Bengal by the establishment m 1822 
of a ‘ School for Native Doctors ’ m Calcutta. In 1827 medical 
classes on the Ayurvedic system were opened at the Sanskrit College 

'-nnd classes on the Unani system were opened at the Madrassah 
about the same date ^ These two classes appear to have been well 
attended But the Company were not satisfied with the work 

V. 

^ Buehruta SamJnta, translation m tlirce volumas, edited by Kaviraj Kunja Lai Bliislin- 
gratna, 10 Kashi Glioae’s Lane, Calcutta. 1007 — 1910, vol I, page 270 The book 
was reviewed at length by Lieutenant Colonel D W Sutherland, I II S , Impenal 
Serologist, in the Indian Medical Gazette for March 1918 

“ Minutes of evidence talcojj before the Select Committee (of the House of Commons) 
on the affairs ^of the East India C^pany, 1832, pages 447 435 and 494 A medical school 
was founded in Bombay in 1820 {loc ctl , pages 474-5) 'According to the Quinquonni il 
Bovicw on tlic Progress of Dducation in India, 1897-8 to 1901-02*(pagc 233), tlio Grant 
Modical College at Bombay was founded m 1845, the Madras CoUego in 1833, and the 
Lahore College in 1800. v, 

" E 2 
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done ^ In 1833 Loid William Bentmck appomted a. committee 
for the purpose of “ improvmg the constitution and extending the 
benefits of the native medical institution, and devismg a system of 
management and education calculated to give effect in both of these 
respects to the washes of Government.”^ The Committee reported - 
that the school was defective in many ways, owing to the absence 
of a proper qualifying standard of admission, the omission of the 
practical teaching of human anatomy, the shortness of the penod 
of study, and for other reasons On one point the Committee were 
divided, namely, whether English or the vernacular should be the 
language of instruction, but the weight of evidence subnutted by 
tlie Anglicists, headed by Duff, gained the day.® 

5 As a result of the report of this Committee a Government 
order waas issued on 28th January 1836 abolishing not onlydhe 
school but the medical classes in the Sanskrit College and the Ma- 
drassah, and instituting the Calcutta Medical College (of which the 
oificial though little used title is the Medical College of Bengal, 
Calcutta). The teachmg was to be given m English , theie were 
In be 60 foundation pupils, receiving a stipend, who were to spend 
fi oni 4 to G years at the college and to be required ‘ to learn the prin- 
oiplcs and practice of the medical science m strict accordance with 
the mode adopted in Europe’ In addition to the pupils on the 
foundation, the benefits of the college were to be open to all classes 
of native youths between the ages of 14 ahd 20, wdthout distuiction 
of class or creed, provided they satisfied ccitain lequirements. The 

* Sir C E Trc\cUnn clmractcri'ics the tcacinng as follo\\s — “ Tlic pjetem of Gakii 
niwl llipjiocratc-p, and of the Sliastcrj, nitli Iho addition of a fen scraps of European raedical 
‘•OK IK e K as taught m classes asliicli had been allnchcd for that inirposo to tlic Arabic and 
'' lU'-krit colI< ges at Cahutta, the object of s\hich w os to train up ‘natne doctors’ or 
n I'taiils to the rtiropean medical ofTicers There sv as onlj one teacher attached to this 
II 'titution, and lie ddivcrcsl his lectures in Ilinduslhance Tlic onlj, metlical hooka open 
to the 5 >u]ub s\(Te a b w ahort tracts which had been translated for their use into that 
I UK. usee . thf onU di< eotion practised was that of the inferior animals [0;i the Educa' 

Ik of tJ f Pi rijji nj Jnhn {] STS) page 27 3 ^ ^ 

* //i-v.r,/ rl 11 r Midtrrtl SchooU oj (hr Bengal Prcmdrnnj, b\ Dr K UfaclKwl (ralcutta, 

Li 1 < I t n * , 1S7J), ] aci S Most of t lie hi-.tori(al fact« for u Inch soiin es arc 

itK rju itcd in this c'imp'cr arc derued from this book or from a nr to ‘on the 
I *. 'a ) ‘ re t I I u me Ik v! cd i< ifion III llencal. furnulicd b\ tlio C<o\ ernmr nt of India 

tot* ]"■ 11 il till I -I I'K iits in n letter of 22nd June 1010 

5 ‘‘i' t ' Tr. .fK'u gi\( m an apjandia to bis booi On (hr Education oj the 
/V ' \ c' Jr rrr i \tr from tl c r> port of this Committee, of ulnch lie wai a mcmlar, 

; . • •' 'u t’ I 1 ’ a (1 Ikj'Ii r 
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Superintendent, with the aid of an assistant, was expected to instruct 
the pupils in anatomy, surgery, medicine and nudwifery, and to 
qualify them for medical charges, either cml or military. It is a 
significant fact, as shelving the desme of Government for a umfied 
system, that the Pandit, Madusudan Gupta, who had been m 
charge of the medical classes at the Sanskrit College was transferred 
to the new mstitution^ and had two assistants assigned to him. 

6. The new school had gieat difficulties to overcome. “ Theie 
were many ”, says an eaily report of the Council of the College, 
“ who pronounced the failuie of the undertaking to be mevitable ” 
Of all the obstacles to success the most serious was the Hmdu~ 
custom prescribing that higher castes might not touch the dead 
The medical Shastras and the Sushruta Samhita^ show clearly that 
dissection was practised by the Hindu doctors in early times , but 
custom was supreme It was broken down by Madusudan Gupta, 
the former Pandit of the Sanskrit College, who on 10th January, 
1836, ‘ with a few courageous pupils ’ began the dissection of a 
human body In commemoration of this act, ‘ marked m the annals 
of Indian medicme,’ Mr Drmlcwater Bethune, member of the 
Supreme Council of India, presented Madusudan’s portrait to the 
College , and a marble tablet to his memory has been erected m the 
College entrance haU From that time forward Indians of the 
highest castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm and success 
to the study of medicine m all its branches ® 

'7. We can only follow out the history of the college and of its 
ofi-shoots m broad outlme, marking those pomts mamly which 
affect the problems of to-day. 

^ The Origin and Progress of the Bengal Medical College hy James Harrison, M D. 
(pamphlet reprmted from the Indian Annals of Medical iSciences, January 18o8 ) } 
(see also McLeod, he cit ) 

® See the translation referred to above, VoL 11, Sarira Blhanam, pages 171-2 See 
also Hoemle, loc cit , pages 110 117 

® Madusudan Gupta had obviously already taken some steps m this direction at the 
Sanskrit College, for m a letter of the Public’ Department to Bengal of 20th September 
1830 the foUoAvmg passage occurs with regard to the Sanskrit College — “ The English 
language and anatomy on European prmciples are now taught to considerable numbers, 
and Witt i^ost cncouragmg results. In the words of Ms Wdson, who exammed the 
medical class, ‘ the triumph gaiffed over native prejudices is nowhere more remarkable 
than m*this class, m which, not oifiy are the bones of the human skeleton handled vithout 
reluctance but m some instances dissection of the soft parts of animals performed by 
the students themselves’ ” LImutes of Evidence of the House of Commons on- "..^aira 
of the East India Company, 1832, page 491 __ ' > V '' 
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8 lu 1837 a council was formed to administer tlie College and 
David Hare was appomted to act as secretary, a post which he 
retained till 1841. The system lasted till 1866 when the council 
and secretaryship were abohshed and the government of the College 
w'as vested m the prmcipal, arded by a coimcrl composed of the 
professors The students at first attended chnical practice at hospi- 
tals in the city but m 1838 a small hospital w’^as opened m con- 
nexion with the college, which was replaced by a larger one m the 
followung year, and by the present College Hospital, in 1852-3, 
when the professors became physicians and surgeons of the new 
institution. It was decided in 1839 to reinstitute vernacular 
classes earned on m Hindustam, and m the same year European and 
Armenian students from Calcutta were adnntted to the Q^egc. 
In 1815 the English teachmg of the College was placed on a new 
basis, and the com sc was extended from four to five years ; and in 
1816, the course w^as recognised by three of the chref hcensing 
bodies m London, the University of London, the Hoyal College 
of Surgeons, and the Society of Apothecaries. In 1847 a two 
} eara’ ‘ apprentice comse ’ w^as instituted for members of the sub- 
ordinate medical service , and m 1861-2 a Bengab vernacular class 
was organised 


9. The Calcutta Umversity, founded in 1867, was authorised 
Under the original Act to, confer the degrees of Licentiate and 
Doetoi of I\Icdiciue^ and m the same year the Medical College was 
aflihatcd to the Umveisity, with w'^hich it has been closely associated 
Miice that time The university entrance exaunnation was made 
llio (pialiflcation for entrance to- the Medical College. 


10 In 1860, a code of rules w'^as drawm up for all classes of the 
I'^ledical College with respect both to education and disciplme, m 
ai Luulance with the regidations of the University of Calcutta, 
under which the students were divided mto four classes : — Class I, 
the li unary and Ceylon classes,’ taking the full imivcrsity curri- 
< ulum of Ii\e ycaib , and three classes each pursuing a three years 
t orn e Cia^-, II, the ‘ Apprentice Class ’ , Class III, the Hindustani 
t-Ia^> , and Cla^", IV<thc Bengali Class The cumculuni for classes 
III ind 1\ was the same and the diploma'of L. M. and S. w'as con- 
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on ; urriv-ful (’nndnlnfo^ nl llic conclu'jion of llic cuiu.sc, 
wliii’li tlnl in'| nn’ltnlo ninlw ifny 

11 In 1S()1 j| to ni.nlco ilio l<cn"ali c*In''S con.sisl of 

Ino n lowoi (mo, llic ‘Nn(i\o Ajintliocai y class,’ and a 

luulnT one. tin* Vtnnat'nlar liHamiinit' class f’lic aim of flic foi mcr 

f 

was 1o trun '‘mUmls f<»r a ccrlain class of ajipomtmonts in Govcin- 
incnl M'n jce . of (liclattoi,loe(lucaicin nnnoi inedicincand suigciy 
a I lass of piactilntncrs wliosc ol>je(,l w.is to (jiialify llicmsclverf 
for indc)"‘n(l» nt practice among the jmou’r classes ^Thc Vcinacular 
Luditi’tc cla s was (tjicncd at (he hcginning of (.he .scbsion lSOO-7 
In ISr.S. (cnhing in (he diseases of women and childicif and mid- 
wifcr\ and shortly after, chemist r}' and medical juiibprudencc 
were added (o (he < iirrn uluni of (he l.iKei class 

l‘J The Mcdn al (’ollegc giadu.dl> nu leased in si/.c and hecamo 
loorcrowdcd In 1873 (ho (wo \erna(Ailar classes taiighlm Bengali, 
(he Xa(i\e Ajutthe(ar) Class and (he Vei naciilar Licentiate Class, 
which (hen had (ogelhor 823 .students, were tian.sfericd to a new 
.school established in ( omnsMon with the Camjibcll Hospital, a miini- 
cipnl lios])i(.d, at Scaldah, which was taken ovci by the Government 
The X.itiNC Afiothccaiy Class was .shoitly after abolished. In 1874 
the D.icia Medical School was established in connexion w'ltli the 
M it ford 11 osjntal, on lines similar to the Campbell School, witli a 
\iew' to scrMiig the needs of Eastein Bengal from which more than 
one-third of the mcdi(al students came ’ TJic Hindustani medical 
chisses were discontinued at a date of which no record rs avarlablc 
13 The establishment of the schools has led to a distinction m 
usage betw’cen the terms ‘ Medical Scliool,’ a medical teaching 
institution in wdnch students arc not trained for a degree, and 
‘ Medical College’, wLich is a university institution — a distmction 
w’hieh docs not exist in the United Kingdom, where the term 
‘ klcdical School ’ is applied indiscrimmately to all medical teach- 
ing institutions, 

14. 1'he Camplrcll Medical School and the Dacca School have 
botli undergone important changes of tiriee kinds since then first 
establishment. The course was lengthened from three years to 
four m 1^890; the entraiice qualification was gradually raised until 
in 1904 it was made to be the Calcutta matriculation , and the 
• — = • 

* A Bcliool on the Hamo lines was cstublishod in the same year at Patna, and another 
later at Cuttack, both of which were then in the Bengal Presidency 
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schools have been gradually transformed from vernaculfir to Enghsh 
schools ^ 

15 In -August 1914 a State Medical Faculty of Bengal was 
established in Bengal for exammmg the students of these schools, 
as V ell as other schools which might be recognised for the pui’pdse 
by the Bengal Council of Medical Registration The passed students 
are termed Licentiates of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal, 
a qualification legisterable imder the Bengal Medical Act of 1914. 
This Act established a Medical Registiation Council and a Medical 
Register for the Piovmce 

16 Puvate medical schools — Besides the Goveiment -medical 
schools a number of private medical schools for the study of western 
Aucdicme have been created both m Calcutta and Dacca 

17 The most important in Calcutta was the Calcutta Medical 
School established m 1884 Fuidher particulars m regard to this 
school and the ‘ College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal/ 
started in 1897-8, and amalgamated with the Calcutta Medical 
School, are given m paragraph 61, under the heading 

‘ Belgachia Medical College,’ now afifihated to the Calcutta Umver- , 
sity up to the 1st M.B. standard. Of the other private mstitutions 
in Calcutta the ‘ Calcutta Medical Institution ’ (opened m 1897-8), 
the ‘ College of Physicians and Surgeons of Calcutta ’ (opened _in 
1904-5) and the ‘ College of Physicians an^es of nns of India ’ 
(opened in 1905) have all been closed. Itis^he Medical Call these 
institutions made arrangements for tramiias been closeZents in the 
vernacular. The passed VeJtxauce jaxsaxira" 'Medical Insti- 

tution received a diploma)cc ^<^^rtho '‘X^^ernacular Licentiate in 
IMcdicinc and Surgeiy) A fo’’pg private mstitution, the ‘ National 
i\lcdical College of Incha ’ (opl -cd m 1907) which has also confcircd 
the title of V L M S on some of its passed students, is now cndca- 
\ouimg to laisc its status to that requiicd by the State Medical 
I'.icultv 

18 jnivate medical institutions at Dacca are: — 

. * Dacca School of Physicians and Surgeons’ (established 

.-c 1907) i^icorpoiatcd into the ‘ Dacca Medical Insti- 

c'^ute’ . ‘ * 

('_’) 1 he C<illegc of iMedicinc and Surger}', Dacca ’ * 

(.:) 1 h< ‘ Ci)lh‘ge of Physicians and Sulgeons, Dacca’ 
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It IS understood ' that they provide arrangements for traimng 
students m the vernacular. 

19 It will be seen that throughout the history of medical educa- 
tion from its earhest history m Bengal, m Government and private 
institutions alike, the tendency has been to replace the vernacular 
as a medium of msti notion by English 

20. But a further step has been taken recently with regard to 
vernacular medical- teachmg. On the motion of Dr. M. N. Banerjee 
m the Impeiial Legislative Council, on 9th Maich 1916, the follow- 
ing resolution was accepted by Government : — 

“ That this Couucil recouuncndfl to the Governor General m Council that 
- local Governments be aaked to consider the advisabihty of cstabhshmg insti- 
tutions for the purpose of giving medical students a special course of traimng 
conducted m the vernaculars so as to quahfy them for ordinary medical practice 
111 rural areas; and of encouragmg and assistmg deservmg private enterprise 
to provide such medical education ” ' 

21 The matter has been referred to the local Government and 
by them to the Bengal Council of Medical Registration. 

22 The Council of Eegistiation were unanimously agreed that 
there was a deartbT of western medical aid m Bengal and that it 
was desirable to extend the facihties for medical relief in rural 
areas. They were also unammously of opmion that apai-t from 
thejquestion of lower qualifications it was advisable to mcrease 
the number of students at the Campbell and Dacca Medical Schools 
and that other schools of a sinular standard should be started as 
opportumty arose. The Council by a majority opposed the pro- 
posal to estabhsh mstitutions for traimng medical students through 
the medium of the vernacular on the ground that such a step would 
be retio^ade and impracticable. We understand that the State 
Medical Faculty of Bengal has adopted views similar to those of 
the Council of Registration. 

23. The question of medical traimng m the vernacular has 
always been comphcated by the difficulty of pioviding smtablc 
text-books It is clear that for some time to come at any rate no 
medical practitioner could keep up* to date m his subject vithout 
a knowledge of a European language. 

24. The Bangiya Sal^itya Parishad of Calcutta recently jiut 
forward for the consideration of Government the following proposals 
for imparting mstructiqp m the medical schools through the medium 
of the Bengali language, viz , (1) that Bengah be used as the medium 
of instruction m the Campbell and other medical schools m BeDgaLi^^ 
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(2) that Bengali text-books be prescribed for study m these schools : 

(3) that at the examination students be required to UTite their 
answer:, in Bengah in all subjects ; and (4) that if it be impossible 
to introduce the above system mto the Campbell and Dacca Medical 
.Schools, at- least two new and well eqmpped schools be estabhshed 
in Calcutta and Dacca to impart medical education thiough the 
medium of the Bengah language. Government have not accepted 
the proposals of the Parishad but stated that they would be 
prepared to assist as far as possible any well considered measures 
which would encourage the growth of a Bengah hteratuie m medical 
science 

25 One of the difficulties connected with medical education 
in Bengal is that the fully qualified medical practitioners tend to 
congregate in the few more important toums while the countiy 
districts arc m want of skilled medical assistance, and yet 
unprepared to pay the fees demanded by a practitioner who has 
taken a medical degree oi even a diploma from a medical school 

20 In speaking m the Imperial Legislative Council on Dr M. N 
Bancrjcc’s motion quoted in paragraph 20 above, the late Sir Pardey 
Lukis, then Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, said 
that he was informed that especially m Bengal there was a steady 
and increasing demand for medical men of a somewhat lower stand- 
aid than that of the sub-assistant smgeon that it was urged 
that thcic should be secui'cd for the lural areas a class of pracbi- 
lioneib coiresponding very closely to the old typo of native doctor, 
wliicli had now practically disappeared ; that, in suppoit of the 
demand, it vas urged that the income obtainable fi’om private 
practice m a village was not sullicient to attract either an assistant 
surgeon or a sub-assistant surgeon,” or at any late not a highly 
trained one. Sn Paidoy Lukis added that he constantly received 
coinj)Iamts that m the large towns thcic were already far too many 
piactitioners. 

27 In considering what piovision should be made for the expan- 
sion of medical cdiicalion (and especially the question of establishuig 

a medical college at^Dacca) the facts reported by Sir Pardey Lukis 

* * 

_ __ « 

' 11' till, of ‘Sill) \ -Intuit Siirgi-on’ n ccmftrrcd on pi'>.,ed atudeuta of iLc incdn,al 
f ''-i' (no* L )1!' -'!<) inttr tIo\ triiiiunt FcrMct «• 

* 1 ( V ti'l of • I ult bJF} i-on ’ Li D3 a rule ool^ conferred on mcdieul men uLo 
li t I r-<Ju jted 
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must seriously be taken into account It will be seen from figures 
given in parkgrapbs 50(c), 62 (c) and 63 (6) that there is great 
pressure for admission both at the Calcutta Medical College and at 
the medical schools and, at the Belgachia College, the number of 
applications exceeds the space available. There is similar pressure 
on the law classes although it is a matter of common Imowledge 
that the legal profession is overcrowded. The number of open- 
ings m Bengal is so limited at present that students crowd mto 
the professions m which there are great prizes, although the 
number of those prizes may be relatively small and the number of 
disappointments grnat. 

28 We think, however, that the present state of things may 
prove to be only temporary The spread of education will mcr^ase 
the demand for more skilled assistance ; and we hope that by 
combination, villages and rural orgamsations, such as District 
Boards, will be able by ]omt action to guarantee salaries which 
will secure the services of medical pien who .would be otherwise 
unwilhng to settle outside a town.^ 

29 The situation may be summarised as follows . — The Medical 
College at Calcutta and the two medical schools, the Campbell 
Medical School and the Dacca Medical School, aie full , the better 
trained medical practitioners congregate in the towns, leaving the 
rural areas in want of skilled medical assistance^ there is a 
demand by Dr Banerjee and others for vernacular schools m which 
men of a humbler type than those produced by the schools shall be 
trained , the Bengal Council of Medical Registration are divided in 
regard to the matter, but by a majority recommend that the rural 
demand shall be met by an expansion of the kind of education 
given m the schools 

To this we should add that the Dacca Umversity Committee 
recommended that a medical college should be estabhshed at 
Dacca, piehminary and intermediate umversity classes only bemg 
estabhshed in the first mstance, and that the proposal was accepted 
by Government, but^ that it was postponed owmg to the financial 
strmgency of the war.^ 

- ^ ~ . . _ .- 45 - ^ . 

^ A suggestion on these liucS was made by Lieutenant Colonel EAR Ncmnan, 
Prmciptfl of the Dacca Medical School, when Dr M. N Banerjee’s resolution was consider- 
ed by the Bengal Council o^ Medical Registration ^ 

* Wo shall discuss tho future of medical education at Dacca in greater detail in Chapter 

xxxrti 
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30 We have dealt m previous paragraphs with the question 
of givmg western medical education m the vernacular The 
question of Ayurvedic and Unam medical education (see paragraphs ' 
1 — 3 above), which is naturally given m the vernacular, stands on 
an entiiely difieient footmg We have received a number of 
suggestions from our conespondents that the Umversity should 
take account of these systems m various ways. 

31 “ The Umversity,” says Mi Manmathanath Baneijee,^ 
Lecturer on Experimental Psychology m tbe University College 
of Science, “ should not ignoie the claims of mdigenous systems 
of medicine, the Ayurveda and Unani, prevalent m the coimtry. 
The University should do somethmg to stimulate the proper study 
of the liteiatiue on these subjects under recognised masters There 
IS much scope for study, improvement, and research m these diiec- 
tions ” Ear Mahendra Chandra Mitra Bahadiu recommends special 
Govcinment grants for the establishment and mamtenance of Ayur- 
vedic colleges " Sir Gooioo Dass Baneijee suggests that the active 
principles and modes of action of remedies which have stood the 
test of expeiience for centimes lequire investigation by scientific 
methods and that the study of the systems should be encouraged 
by the Umversity.^ hir J. Borooah, Barrister-at-law, suggests 
that the Umversity shoidd confer doctor’s degrees m the Ayurvedic 
and Hakimi systems of medicme and says that “ it is a pleasing 
sign of the times that some of the doctors from the Medical 
College, Caleutta, are taking to the Ayurvedic system of treat- 
ment.”^ 

32. Six A}nin^cdic doctors of Calcutta forwarded a petition 
to the Comnussion askmg us to recommend the establishment of 
a fccjiarate ‘ A)mn’cdic Board ’ as a iirehminary step towards 
the proper study of and researches in the Ayurvedic system m the 
Univcrbit} * In accordance mth a request contained in the peti- 
tion, one of the signatoiies (Kaviraj Jamim Bhushan Ray) gave 
c\idencc before us 


' C'o' ti 1 1 1 ‘ 

* till I in 111 -ti^wtr to Qii(-stu)ti G, thi=i wilncts fciigr^asls that A.\iir\e(liL 
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33. Four of our members visited the ‘ Hindu Medical College/ 
an institution for teaching Ayurvedic medicine in Furriapookur 
Street, Calcutta 

They ^^cro informed that there as a five-yeai course and that the students, 
of whom 22 were present during their visit, were mostly the sons of Kamra'jes 
Their ages varied from 17 to 20. Anatomy is taught by means of animal 
dissections The whole of the course is conducted in Bengali. The students 
are trained to prepare Indian medicines There is a materia medica collection, 
a small library, and a -small botanic garden The accommodation and equip- 
ment are insufTicient for medical teaching according to modern methods. 

34. Hakim ]\Iasdiur Kahman’^ drew our attention to the follow- 
ing resolution of the Reception Committee of the All-India Muhara-» 
madau Educational Confeience : — 

“ Tliat this Conference urges upon the Government of India the desirability ' 
of reviving and popularising the Unain system of medical education which 
, has been so useful m dealing with the tropical diseases and of establishing 
Unam medical colleges at least m the Presidency towns.” 

35 The President of the Standing Committee of the ‘ All-India 
Ajuirvedic and XJnani Tibbi Conference,’ H M Ajmal Khan, 
Haziq-ul-Mulk, has communicated to us a copy of a letter of March 
15th, 1918, addiesscd by -him to the Home Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, communicating to him a number of resolutions of 
the Conference, including the following : — 

“ Government should be pleased to take steps to improve the ancient 
systems of medicme and to place them on a scientific basis.” 

We understand that the Government of India is considermg the 
matter. 

36. So far as we are aware, the Punjab University is the only 
Indian university which subsidises the teaching of Ayurvedic and 
Unam medicine The teaching was formerly given under the aus- 
pices of the University itself in connexion with the Oriental College 
and for a .time some teachmg in anatomy was given at the Lahore 
Medical College to the students of these classes The Ayurvedic 
* classes were transferred to the Hayanand Anglo-Vcdic College, 
and the Unani classes to the Islamia College, in 1898-9, and the 
University fhakes grants for their maintenance, Rs. 1,800 for the 
Ayurvedic and Rs 1,200 for the Unam classes, on condition that 


^ Qeaeral Memoranda, page ][0f) 
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the staff shall be appointed subject to the approval of the 
University.^ 

37. Some details in regard to these classes may be of interest. 

At the D A V College there are two two-year courses, a Kaviro'] course, 
and a Ymd ]V nclias'pati course The total number of students on the rolls on 
.3nth September 1917 was 21, of whom 13 wore m the first year Eainoi course, 

G m the second year Kavira'] course and 2 m the second year Va^d WaclmsfaH 
course. In April 1917, at the annual examination of the Ayurvedic classes, 

IG students presented themselves for the Kavtraj examination, of whom 2 
•uere successful and 2 were ‘ placed under compartment’ , 1 candidate for 
the Vnid WacJiaspati exammation was successful. The official repoit states 
that ‘ hooks dealing with pathology, ‘pharmacy, materia medica, anatximy, 
physiology, midwifery, chemistry, and physics were taught’, and that 
‘ besides arrangements for practical work in the college a charitable dispensary 
u as started m a hired building to give further practical training to thAstudents 
The dispensary had, however, to be closed after a few months.’ \ 

At the Unani classes at the Islamia College there were 65 studentSon the 
roll, uitli an average attendance o£52 The students include not only Bliisal- 
mans, hut also Hindus and Sikhs. In April 1917, 36 students appenreV^t 
the Hakim Haziq examination, of whom 18 were successful , 6 at the Uiuda-'^ 
tul-IIukama examination, of whom 3 were successful , 4 at the Zuhda-tul- 
Hnk'ama examination, of whom 1 was successful. The college also examined 
40 private students at the Hakim Haziq exammation of whom 19 were 
successful 

38. Wc shall make recommendations in regard to the subject 
of Ayuivedic and Uuani medicine m Part II of this report ^ 

II. — TJnivosily questions. 

39. Wo have given m outline a sketch of the historical develop- - 
mont of medical teaching in Bengal vath some indications of the 
general problems which require solution In order to complete our 
survey wc give below some further details m regard to university 
organisation m so far as it relates to medicine and medical degiees, 
the jiroposed post-giadiiate teaching in medicine, the two colleges 
connected v ith the University, the two medical schools at Scaldah 
and Dacca, and the question of teaching m dentistry. 

40 Wc have recorded the establishment of the University in 
1857 and the pa‘:sing of the Aot of ISGO which allowed it to increase 
the number of its medical degrees The prc-rcquisitc for entrance 

^ - I L " “ ■ “ 
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lo Iho couT.sf' raised al, an caily dale from the matnciilaiion 
tolho fir.sl examination in arts; and the University for many 
years eonfcriccHwo qualifications at i he end of an undergraduate 
course of five years subsequent io the F.A. examination, the licence 
in medicine and surgery (which was not a degree), and the degree 
hl.B. All the studcnls^ enl.crcd for the early cxaininntions for both 
quabfiealions, thcM B. degice being an lionours degree as compared 
with the license ; but the larger majority only succeeded m obtain- 
ing the L.i\I.S. ; thus m 1001-02, 01 took the latter degree and only 
two the former. In 1000 the L.M.S. was abolished^ and the dura- — 
lion of the course was extended to'' six years so as to give thicc com- 
jilcl-c years for the final studies At the same time the matncula- 
lioh vas substil.ulcd for the first examination in arts as an 
entrance qualification for the degree course ; and in addition to 
Ihe one higher dcgicc of MD. tlicrc were instituted the degrees of 
M.O (Master of Obstetric I\Tcdicmc), ]\I. S (Master of Surgery) and 
the D P.TL (Diploma of Public Health) 

In 1013 Colonel Hams, at that time the Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals, Bengal, with the concuiTcnce of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Calvert, Principal of the Medical College and Dean of the • 
Faculty of i\rcdicinc, brought forward a proposal to reinstitute 
the L i\I S examination with a five years’ course. This was 
intended to be of a slightly lower standard than the six years’ 
course for the B. examination, but of a lugher one than the 
course followed in tlic Campbell Medical School and other like 
institutions.^ Thc.Faculty of Medicine was unanimously m favour 
of the institution of an examination on a lower level than the 
hl-B. The majority were strongly in favour of a standard more 
or less identical with that of the old five years’ L.M S. ; a imnority 
-of two was in favour of a lower standard. The Syndicate un- 
animously accepted' the opinion of the maj'ority of the Faculty, 
and the view taken by the Syndicate was accepted by the Senate 
by a majority of 28 against 7. The scheme for the re-mstitution 
of the L M S., based on a five years’ course was submitted to the 
Government of India on the 2nd June 1913 , but on the 2nd 

I 5 — ^ — — 

^ According to the Qnmquonmlil Review on the Progress of Education in India for 
1002 03 ft) 1000 07, page 101. 

® The last LMS cxammatyin was held in 1013 (information fuAiish^ by the ofli- 
mating Registrar) 

^ “ See paras 12 and 13 above. 
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April 1914, the Government of India refused to sanction the pro- 
posals on the ground that the local Government contemplated 
the institution of a new set of medical examinations ^ 

41 The regulations for the Calcutta degree are planned on the 
same general lines as those for the London degi’ee though they are 
not identical in every detail The minimum length of the course 
IS SIX months longer than the minimum len^h of the London course 
(.51 years). 

42 The permission to begin the medical course after matricu- 
lation has become almost a dead letter at both the medical colleges. 
The number of matriculates admitted to the Calcutta Medical 
College in 1914-15 was 19 ; m 1915-16 and 1916-17, there was only one 
matiiculate , in 1917-18, theie was none , and none has been 
admitted for 1918-19. The figures for the Belgachia College are 
as follows : — In 1916-17 there were 14 who had passed the matri- 
culation or its eqiuvalent out of 62 admitted ; in 1917-18, there 
were 21 such candidates admitted out of 117 , and in 1918-19, only 
one out of 125 

Tims nearly all students now take an mteimediate or a higher 
cxammal ion befoie beginning their studies at a medical college, 
and in the present condition of secondary education m Bengal wo 
reg-md this as desirable ^ Indeed Lt -Col. Calvert, Pimcipal of the 
Medical College, informed us that past experience showed that stu- 
dent s entciing as matriculates have generally failed and .so 'blocked 
the vay foi other students (owing to the regulation under which 
a .student who fails is obliged to take his coruse in the subject in 
which he has failed over again) 

13 The .subjects are distributed between the .successive years 
and ox.rminatioTis of the curriculum as follows — 

TIk' fir^t vew IS devoted to the prcliminar}" subjects — physics, inorganic 
(hoiiiistry, bot.any and roologv , these subjects are taken at the preliminary 
‘-(itMitifie MB examination 

The ‘.eeoiul and thud \e.ar are devoted to organic chemistr}’’, anatomy, 
ph\ lolop , and jiharinaeologv iiu hiding materia medica and pharmacy , these 
‘'Ul)]ert~, are t ikoii at the l^^t M_B examination 


' e 11 1 -, f\r o\ o 

* / 

MI ii iti almcte.1 to the ( il iitto Medi. il Pollego in lOlS-lO, 12 had taken 

t*" .1 - nth'Il \ ,ail 1 til'* M A. 
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Tlio fouiili, fiftli and sixfli yoars arc devoted to tlic ‘ major subjects/ or 
Part I, and the ‘minor subjccte/ or Part II, as follows . — 

Pori J— 

(1) 'Medicine (including therapeutics special pathology and mental 

disea<:cs) 

(2) Surgery (including ophlhalmology) 

(.3) Midwifery and gynrccology. 

Port JI— 

(1) General patholog)’ (including bacteriology and parasitology) 

(5) Medical jurispnidcnce. 

(G) TTygicnc 

Tlic examinations in Paris I and II form the final examination Parts 
I and II nnv bo taken separate!}' or together Part I must be passed as a 
whole , but a student who fails in not more than two subjects of Part II may 
be re-exammed m the subject or subjects m which he hos failed within six 
months of the date of failure 

4-1 There are certain exemptions which might for a number 
of students shorten the medical course in theory. Students who 
have passed an intermediate examination in one or more of the 
subjects of the preliminary scientific examination are excused, 
attendance at the courses for the examination and at the written 
part, but not at the practical and oral, as there is no practical 
test at the intermediate examination.^ We were informed that ' 
the exemption is inoperative in practice both at the Calcutta and 
tlic Belgachia i\red]cal Colleges as far as any shortening of the 
course is concerned At both colleges students whose entrance 
qualification is the I Sc. examination, take the whole preliminary 
scientific course in all the subjects. 

Students who have taken the B.Sc. examination with any^Af 
the subjects of the preliminary scientific examination, are exempted 
both from the course woik and examination in such subjects. Sir 
Nilratan Sircar has suggested that a practical examination should 
form part of the exanunation m each of the subjects for the inter- 
mediate, and that the course m medicine after the intermediate 
stage should be reduced to five years.^ Dr Bimal Chandra Ghosh 
also recommends that the course Should be one of five years after 


^ 1 he ByllabuBos for the twS oxaminations ore not identical , thuB in chemistry only 
seven metals appear in the I So syllahus, whereas there ore more than 20 in the preliminary 
scientific syllabus, of which knowledge is required both for the practical and oral examin- 
ations. 

* Question 8 
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the intermediate stage, ^ and makes other suggestions in regard to 
the cumculum. , 

45. The following regulations for the conduct of medical exam- 
inations extracted from Chapter XXV of the regulations are of 
especial importance : — 

“ 3 A Board of Examiners consistmg of two or more persons shall be 
appointed by the Syndicate, whenever practicable, to set papers m each subject 
in each examination The Dean of the Faculty of Medicine for the time being 
shall be ex-officio President of each Board ■'Each paper shall, whenever 
practicable, be set by two members of the Board lu consultation In the case 
of a difference of opimon arising between two exammers, the pomt shall be 
referred to the President. The papers set shall be moderated by him in consult- 
ation with the other members of the Board 

4, As far as practicable, the members of the Board who set the papers shall 
be among those who look over the answer papers 

•j. Of the persons appomted to set papers in any subject for any examin- 
ation, one at least must be a teacher or professor m that subject, and one at 
least, whenever available, shall be a person not teachmg that subject for that 
examination. 

G. Every oral, practical and clmical examination shall be conducted by two 
examiners jointly ” 

40. The medical regulations and courses of study are framed 
on the advice of the Board of Studies m Medicine which is elected 
annually by the Faculty of Medicine The Board consists of twelve 
members, a number which seems hardly large enough to deal with 
the large number of subjects included m the medical curriculum. 

47. Sir Leonard Rogers^ drew our attention to the fact that 
the number of medical representatives on the Syndicate and Senate 
IS iclatively small, and suggested that when a medical member 
goes on long leave the person officiating for him should automatically 
take his place on tlie Senate The defect of organisation pointed 
by Sn Leonard Rogers is a leal one though the automatic re 2 )lace- 
ment N\luch he suggests is perhaps not the only remedy. We shall 
deal with the subject in our general iccommendations. 

IS Post-graduate u'orl — ^XJndei section 2 of Chapter XI of 
theiinuoi-^ityiogulationsit IS jirovidcd that ‘ post-giadiiatc teach- 
ing m Calcutta shall be conducteji only m the name and under 
the (outrol of the University' But this applies only to arts and 
u IK e , no ])o->l-gradiiatc teaching has been provided m medicine, 
noi wt.iihl It ho easy for the UnuerMty to piovidc it, except in 
MK h a snbjcft as the histoiy of medicine, as it has not the neces- 

• Muimr inrl », jiil'i’ I'l", 

^ Jfj ! , pijro ll'S 
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sary laboratories or clinical material at its disposal. Lt -Col 
Calvert^ stated m evidence with reference to the Calcutta Medical 
College that the present college staff is so busy with ‘ graduate ’ 
work that it cannot cope with post-graduate work. The Belgachia 
College appears not yet to be m a position to undertake such work. 
It IS a strilnng fact that, with clinical material probably second 
to none m India, there should be no post-graduate teaching in 
Calcutta. 

49. Proposed Tropical School of Medicine. — The defect will be 
to some extent remedied by the creation of the School of Tropical 
Medicine which has been erected in the compound of the Medical 
College (althoagh it wiU not form part of the college organisation) 
and which is now ready to be opened. Sir Leonard Rogers, to 
whose brilliant work in tropical medicme and personal efforts 
the creation of the school is mainly due, stated that the School 
would constitute the first real attempt to give post-graduate 
medical teaching in India, and that its primary objects would be 
to conduct research and give post-graduate teachmg in tropical 
medicine and hygiene ; there are to be five or six professors m the 
Tropical School and a special institute for hygiene with two addi- 
tional professors. Each professor in the school is to have liberal 
time for research but is to do some teachmg. A sum of Rs. 60,000 
a year for five years has been promised to the Tropical School by 
commercial associations to defray the cost of three additional 
whole-tune European research workers with Indian assistants. 

III. — Medical institutions in Bengal. 

60. The Calcutta Medical College ^ — This College, which is the 
oldest and the largest medical college m India,® stands m repu- 
tation second to none. The majority of the chairs are held by 
officers of the Indian Medical Service, and owing to the opportu- 
nities for private practice in Calcutta, these teachmg posts are 
regarded as the most desirable positions m the provmce. We give 

below a brief description of the -College and its activities 
— • 

^ General Memoranda, page 197 

* Tte title wo have given is that usually given to the, College, even in Coienuiient 
pubhcations, but the official titl# is the Medical College of Bengal Jlueh of the informa- 
tion in^egard to the College set forth m the following sections has been cither derned 
from the annual reports on the college for the years 1014-1'), 1915-10, 1910-17 cr 
supplied by the courk^n- of the principal * 
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50. (a) The present Medical College stands on a site of about 
25 acres, to the west of College Street, m the inimedia'te proximity 
of the Presidency College and of the umversity bmldings. Besides 
the College the following buildmgs have been erected on the site : — 

(1) the Medical College Hospital, opened m 1862-3, with 320 beds, for 
medical and surgical cases , (2) the Eden Hospital, with 105 beds, for gynsecolo- 
gical cases ; (3) the Prmce of Wales’s Hospital, with 88 beds, for aseptic 
surgery , (4) the Eye infirmary, with 61 beds , (5) the Paying Patients’ Block, 
with 12 beds , (6) the Cholera ward, with 20 beds , (7) the Ezra Hospital, with 
20 beds, for Jewish patients Total, 616 beds 

(b) Classes and number of students, — The College admits two 
classes of students to medical courses — 

(1) Hegular students, male and female, of whom the majority 

are pursmng the university course and a small number 
the course for State Medical Faculty. 

(2) * Military Students ’ who pursue a special course m accord- 

ance with the requirements of the military authorities. 

Casual students may also be admitted to study selected or 
isolated subjects but the number of these is very small. 

There is also a class for dha\s (midwives) and one of the largest 
training schools foi nurses in India. 

We have heic only to deal with the regular students. 

(c) Admission of students — The nominal minimum qualifica- 
tion for admission is the Calcutta matiiculation but as we have seen 
in paragraph 42 above, the actual minimum standard is the I Sc 
exaimnation. Preference for admission is usually given to candi- 
dates vho have superior qualifications, but the final selection lies 
entirely with the pimcipal Of the total number admitted twelve 
candidate‘5 vho have passed the I A. or I Sc examination are 
nominal ed by the Inspector Geneial of Civil Hospitals, Bihar 
and Oii's'-a, and six candidates, siimlaily qualified, by the Inspector 
Ceneral of Civil Hospitals, Assam. The Government of Bihar and 
tbis'^a nominates m addition six .scholar^ vbo may be matriculates. 
Tliere is a Government iiilc (nfit printed in the Calcndai) that 
2“) per cent of the places arc to be reserved for Musalmans We 
undetsi'iiul that some fhdlcnlty arises iiv the comparison of the 
I lainis of Mn-.lini stiidcnt^ vbo .are matrunlates witli those of' 
1 on-Miidims who lia\e tabai the TA or I Sc. oi higher' 
I s .lUim it loii'-. 
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The nuni1)ci of cniididatcs admitted (for the tiniversity course) 
to the college is slated in the Umvcisity Calendar to be generally 
alnnit 120, but the Principal may at his discretion decrease or m- 
creasG this number. The number of applicants is always many times 
the nnmbci of vacancies. Thus m 1914-15 theie were 702 applica- 
tions and 151 admissions, in 1915-lG the corresponding numbers 
V Cl c 720 and 1 02 ; ill 1910-17, 707 and 107 , in 1917-18, 830 and 104 
K or t he sc^'^'inn 1918-19 tlici c were, we aic informed by the principal, 
SS7 np])licalions for 1'12 vacancies, ajiart fiom 18 students sent by 
the Covernment of Bihar and Oiissa and 7 by that of Assam. The 
College IS absolutely full. 

(d) Female students . — There arc at present (1919) 17 women stu- 
dents in the College. All women students aie bound to reside in the 
Surnoinoyce Hostel attached to the college, unless specially per- 
mitted to reside wit.h fiicnds or relatives outside the college A 
decision of the local Govcinmcnt to decline to admit any further 
entries of women students at Calcutta, based on the view that it 
was preferable in then own inteiests that they should go to 
the Haidingc Medical College for Women at Delhi, has been recently 
reversed. 

(c) Fees , — There is an admission fee of Es. 20 and an annual 
fee of Es. 126 payable in two instalments Hah'the annual fees 
of l\luBalman students are paid out of the Mohsin fund provided 
that the total sum falls within the amount annually allotted to 
the college.^ 

Female students pay no fees. 

(/) The following table gives sl-atist'os in regard to the 
exaimnations of the regular students of the CulciUta Medical College 
during the session 1914-16 to 1910-17 and is tuken fioni the o/licial 
report on the school for 1910-17 : — 

1 The numbers of Muslim sludcnfs jn l!*l 1 IS, 11) IT I(i, l')I(J J7 niid ]{I17 

18 were 21, 30, 33 and 40 rcsj)ct(ivt!\ The number In I0I8-I0 is 00. 
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iq) Theie^nrc clinirs in ilic followng subjects: — 

l)olnny nnd ::oo]ogy (1 cliau) ; clieuustry ; physics; general 
nnatoiny and physiology (1 chan) ; descriptive and surgi- 
cal anatomy ; maieiia medica ; pathology ; medicine ; 
surgery; midvitcry; medical jurisprudence; ophthalmic 
medicine and surgery ; dentistry and dental operations 
(1 clinir) ; clinical medicine (combined with chair of materia 
medica) ; iiygicno. 

(//) There aie lectnicships m the folloiving subjects : — 

piactical pharmacy ; practical surgery and bandaging ; 

' clinical methods. 

(?) There arc assistant profcssoiships in the folloiving subjects : — 
biology ; physics and chemistry (one assistant professorship 
for the two subjects), anatomy; physiology , pathology. 
There arc demonstratorships in the following Subjects : — 
anatomy (4) , physiology (3) ; biology (3) , - pathology 
including bacteriology (2) , physics and chemistry (3). 
There appear to be no special posts for pharmacology or bacterio- 
logy. 

{')} Laboraloncs and dissecting room. — ^There is an admi- 
rable dissecting room, a large physiological laboratory for teach- 
ing purposes (but with comparatively httle accommodation for 
research) and an excellent pathological department recently erected 
The accommodation for the prehminary sciences is not altogether 
satisfactory. There is a fine biological laboratory capable of 
accommodating 106 students on the ground floor, of the Tropical 
School of Medicine , but there is only a single, and not very well 
equipped, laboratory for physics and chemistry. 

The prmcipal of the college recogmses the fact that the provi- 
sion for teaching the prehminary medical subjects is madequate and 
has stated m his evidence that he thinks provision should be made 
for the teaching elsewhere.^ ,, 

(/c) Government of the college. — Section I of the rules and 
regulations of the college are printed as an appendix to this repoit 
The most important rules are the first two of Section I, which 
rea d’ a^ follows . — , 

*(1) The government of the Medical College and Hospital is 
vested im the principal aided by-'U consultative council 


Oral evidoiioo Lt -Ool, Cilvart ‘Gaaordl MooiOiaula, page 197* 
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composed of all tte professors, subject to the general 
control of the Surgeon-General Tvith the Government 
of Bengal.^ 

(2) The Council shall take cognisance of aU matters which 
m any way concern the constitution and work of the 
college and the welfare of the students attached thereto. 
{1) Our attention was called to the fact that the Council 
rarely meets. Sir Leonard Eogers^ expressed the view that the 
Council of piofessors should have greater powers and scope, and 
that at present ‘ the Council scarcely exists except m name.'’ 

{m) In regard to the position of the prmcipal, Lt.-Col. Calvert,^ 
who has carried out his duties with great efficiency and has reached 
the age of retnement, gave the following evidence : — 

“ The ^vltness is prmcipal, professor of medicine, imdei takes consulting 
practice, and is responsible for the management of the hospital The work 
IS heavy, but under existing conditions it is difficult to see how the piessiiro 
can be relieved Devolution of^respousibihty is difficult in India, as thoic must 
be a head of an institution whose decision is final The principal again must 
teach , othcru ise he will lose contact mth the students He must also 
administer the hospital as there are many points of discipline which can only 
be attended to cllectivcly by the pimcipal The "principal, hoiicver, might 
be relieved of the necessity of taking consulting practice by the payment of an 
adequate salary ” 

We know of no medical school outside India in which so hea\^ a 
burden is imposed on the responsible head. 

(?i) Staffing of the Calcutta Medical College . — It was pointed 
out to us that the staffing of the college mainly by members of the 
Indian j\Iedical Service has advantages and disadvantages. Colonel 
33. W. Sutheiland of Lahore pointed out to us that the recruitment 
for the Indian Medical Service would undoubtedly suffer if the 
medical chans were throwm open, as the chaiis in the provmcia^ 
capitals are regarded as the prizes in the service.^ Sir Leonard 
Hogers shared his view, and stated that the service system enables 
Ic.ive vacancies to be fillgd satisfactorily and efficiently and that 
the actmg appomtinents enabled the authorities to test the capa- 
city of medical officers for teaching work." Both Sir Leonard 
Hogers and Colonel Sutherland agreed in the view that the arrange- 
ments for securing speciahsts were open to improvement: " 

' 1 OTnrrU the Inspector Gcncr 0 of Ci\ il Hospitals, BengM. 

* General Memoranda, page lOS t 

» lb i' page 107 
‘ bc' pa’-a G<1. 
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Under t ho cxisl.mg system inobfc of tlic clinical professors are 
not only perimtl eel but required to take general practice, as Presi- 
dency Surgeons with Govcrninent departments to attend profes- 
Monally ; the profc‘^sor of pathology is only allowed consulting 
pineticc ; the xnofessois of phyMology, biology and chemistry are 
not nllo\\ed any practice other than laboiatoiy examination of 
materials sent from private sources. On this pomt Sir Leonard 
llogers said ^ — 

“ Tlic jirofo'jsorh sliould ako be real specialisls in their own dciiartments 
of .‘-liulv This IS scarcely possible under the present S3'8tcm under which the 
professors undcrinkc general private piacticc It uould be better to pay 
adequate salaries and rclic\c jirofessors fioni the necessity of talung any but 
consulting practice Chn eminent ^uill then have to employ othci doctors to. 
look after the needs of Government scivants” 

Colonel Suthciland pointed out that it was a weakness that 
under the present system specialists could not be transferred fiom 
one proMDCC to anotliei, and suggested that medical education 
might be Impciial instead of pio\nncial.’ 

51. IJelgacha Mcchcal College, — Dr M, N. Baneijee, the Principal 
of the Bclgachia Medical College, has given us an account of the 
history and oiigm of this college, the first non-official medical college 
manned and managed cntiiely by Indians, ^ which we here briefly 
bimmiarisc, The institution from which the college has sprung 
was founded m 1886 by a number of Indian medical practi- 
tioneis and was in the followmg January named the Calcutta 
School of Medicine. Its specified objects were to teach allopathy, 
homoeopathy and, if necessity arose, Hindu medicine separately, 
and by separate teacheis. Both allopathy and hommopathy were 
taught till August 1887, when the allopathic poition was made a 
separate scliool under the name of the Calcutta Medical School, 
with the object of teaching the western system of medieme only, 
as it was taught m the Government schools and coUeges. 

(a) The Albert Victor Hospital (named after His Eoyal 
Highness Prince Albert Victor) ^ was erec^ m the years 1899- 
1902 in connexion with the school* It was origmally designed for 
40 beds but m 1909 the number wasuncreased to ioo ; Dr. Banerj^^ 

informed «s that anothej: hospital of 100 beds is to be erected in - 

~ ^ , . , — ■ 

^ General Memoranda, page 108 

* Ihtd , page 366 • • 

* The Burplufl of the fund raised for tlio reception of Prmco Albert Viotor in Calcutta 

in 1800, a sum of about Be. 18,000, was devoted to the establishment of the hospital ^ 
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cormexion with the college In 1903 the school was removed to 
its present site at Belgachia, purchased out of the* school funds. 
In 1901 the College of Physicians and Surgeons of Bengal, another 
private medical school, was amalgamated with the college. In 
1911, a new movement was started 'for th^ development of the 
college which appears to have had the powerful support of Sir 
Pardey Lukas, Surgeon-General with the Government of India, 
After various discussions and confel:ences a scheme of Government 
assistance was devised which received the sanction of the Secretary 
of State early m 1915, and the Government of Bengal published 
an official resolution deahng with the matter on the 20th April 
1915. The chief points m the resolution were the promise of the 
Government to make a capital grant of 5 lakhs for buildings and 
an annual grant of Es. 50,000, on condition that the college should 
raise lakhs for eqmpment and should secure an annual grant 
of Es. 30,000 from the Calcutta Corporation, and an annual grant 
of Es. 10,000 from the Umversity, and meet the remainder of the 
lecurrmg cost from fees and endowments. 

The Government was to nominate three members on a managing 
committee of eleven, and the appointment of the Superintendent 
of the Hospital was»to be subject to their approval. 

(6) The sum of 2^ lakhs has been raised by private subscrip- 
tion ; the Calcutta Corporation promised the annual grant of 
Eb. 30,000 , but the Umversity found itself unable to make an 
annual grant of Es. 10,000. Ultimately the condition of a umver- 
sity grant was waived, the Committee of the school representing 
that the mcome from fees would allow them to dispense with it. 
The college was formally opened by Lord Carnuchael on July 5th, 
191G. 

(c) The question of affihation to the University of Calcutta 
gave rise to certain difficulties, due to the financial position of the 
school, which have now been surmounted Affihation up to the 
preliminary scientific examination was granted in January 1916 
and up to the first MB examination in June 1917. There seems 
c\ cr\ rca^-on to hope that as the buildings and equipm6nt and 
"•taihng progress the college vail be able to obtain fimther affiha- 
iion a^ to enable students to complete their medical ccoiTbC for 
the Calcutta degree m the college 

{d) The college under the management of a society regib- 
tcred under the title of the Medical Education tSocicty of Bengal, 
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ANiili vaiious jiowor.s cinimcratccl in a Meinoianduni of Asso- 
cialion. Unclci llic loiins of this incniorandum the geneial 
innnngcincnt of llic college and the hospitals attached to it 
arc vested in a council of eleven mcmheis constituted as 
follows . — 

(0 The Piesidcnt of the society, {li) thiec nominees of the 
Oo^ eminent of Bengal, (m) one nominee of the Corpoia- 
tion of Calcutta, (-n;) thicc elected by the college and 
hosjntal staff from amongst themselves, {v) the Brmcipal 
of the college {cx-ojjicio), (vi) the lemammg members 
to be elected by the mcmbeis of the society fiom among 
themselves one of w'hom at least shall be a non-medical 
man 

(c) blew' buildings have been erected nIoi the teachmg of 
physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, anatomy (lectures) and 
materia mcdica , they arc also to piovide accommodation for a 
librar)^ and a museum for the biological and materia medica 
departments. The only new departments fully eqmpped when 
the Comnussion visited the college were those of physics, chemistiy 
and biolog)^ *, the provision m these departments is qmte adequate 
for elementary teachmg. We understand that the old building, 
W'luch contains the offices, common rooms for men and for women 
students, pi'mcipal’s room, post-mortem room, and dissecting 
room IS about to be remodelled so as to provide a more adequate 
dissectmg room. There is at present no adequate depart- 
ment of pathology, and further provision for the teaching 
of clinical subjects ivdl have to be made before the college is in 
a position to be affihated in respect of the final degree exami- 
nation. 

(/) In August 1918 the total number of students was 276 in- 
cluding 3 female students. Of 101 students who presented them- 
selves for the preliminary scientffic examination in 1918, 63 
passed. 

52 T4ie*Camphell Medical School, CalciUid . — The foundation 
of this iichool, m 1873, has been explained in paragraph 12 above. 
The Medical School and Hospital, which are under the supeini- 
tendence of Lieutenant-Colonel A Leventon, occuiiy an 

area of between 26 and 26 acies on the east side of Uppei Ciicular 
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Road. The hospital buildings include a number of separate blocks 
with 446 beds for general cases, and 184 beds for small pox There 
is a special block for the Medical School. 

(а) The control and management of the school are vested 
m the Supermtendent of the School under the general supeivision 
of the SurgeomGeneral with the Government of Bengal. 

(б) The school provides mstniction for medical students 
and for ‘ compounders ’ (dispensers). The number of students 
sanctioned for the medical classes has recently been raised from 350 
to 600 (male and female) and m May 1918 there were 327 male 
students and 8 female The number of students sanctioned for 
the compoimder classes is 100 and m May 1918 these classes were 
full. 


(c) Condihons of admission . — Male students are required to be 

16 years of age and to have passed the matriculation exami- 
nation of a recognised university or an exarmnation accepted 
by the local Government as eqmvalent thereto Students on 
adimssion are generally from 17 to 20 years of age Female students 
must be over 17 years of age , the qualifications reqiured m then: 
case IS of a somewhat lower standard All women students (unless 
very exceptional exemption be given) reside m the Lady Elliot 
Hostel When there are more candidates than vacancies preference 
is ordinarily given (1) to those who are natives of the Bi'e^idenc" 
and (2) to those who possess better educational quahl^^gj^pjilioiis. 
Of the 142 male students admitted or re-admitted only 

eight had passed an intermediate examinatioii^gp^j^gg witbio 
lor’s examination in arts or science. Of tl _ -Ur.?! Vuenta 

ndoutted, only a ..„glc cancl.dn' Carmichael on 

’ *■'*'= '“‘ai'"iion to the Umvorsity„uJr<J*tl.l»«' 
..ream difficulties, due to the financial p'* ^^0^' 

.^iiooif wiiich have now been surmounted Afifiliatr. 
preliminary scientific examination was granted r 
and up to the first MB examination m June 191^ 
every reason to hope that as the buildings and 
'-fafiinti progress the college Mill be able^ to obtaii 
turn '-o a-, to enable studcntii to complete their mo' 
tu*' Cilcutta degree in the callege. ^ 

(d) The college i-, under the management of 
tered under the title of the Medical Education So 


examination 

standard. 
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(e) The course given at the school is that prescribed for 
the LicentiatesMp of the State Medical Faculty of Bengal.^ 

The course is a four-year course, given entirely in English,^ 
and divided as follows ; — 


First year. 

Second year. 

Third year. 

/ 

Fourth year. 

Anatomy including Dis- 
aeotions 

Anatomy including 
Dissections 

Medicine 

Surgery. 

Medicine 

Surgery 

Physiology. 

Physiology 

Midwifery and 

Gyna?cology 

I Midwifery and 

Gyncecology 

Chemistry and Physics. 

Matona Modica and 
Practical Phar- i 
maoy. 

Medical Juns- 

prudenco ♦ 

Hygiene 

Materia Medioa and 
Practical Pharmacy ' 

Practical and 

Tutonal classes 
in above subjects 

Pathology 

Vaccination 

Practical and Tutorial 
classes in above 

subjects 


Hospital Practice ^ 

Tutonal Clinics 

Operative Surgery 

Ancesthotics 

Hospital Practice 


V 

- 

Tutonal Clinics 


♦Failure to obtain 33 per cent of marks in the sohool tost oxamination nocossitatos 
repetition in fourth year 


The teaching in chemistry and physics is at present being given 
. at the Calcutta Medical College, but Colonel Wilson in his oral 
M evidence (given as Superintendent of the school) expressed the hope 
lo \hat it would soon be provided at the school 

(/) There are three examinations. — the primary examin- 
t-H ' ' ’ T m (1) chemistry and (2) physics , the intermediate examin- 
oid..- (1) anatomy, ( 2 ) physiology and ( 3 ) materia medica 

macy , and the final examination in (1) medicine, 
bcal pathology and therapeutics, (2) surgery, includ- 
^thology and operative surgery, ( 3 ) midwifery and 
medical jurisjirudence and hygiene mcludmg 


ate Medical Faculty of Bengal, 1918 

von at the Campbell School in Bengali until 1904 Dunno- a 
,1 jnd Bengali ivere uicd in the school , ^mcc 1903, Ennhsh 
1911 tlio'uae of the epithet ‘ verpacular ’ uas diiconlinucd 
1 given. 


i 
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(g) The examination statistics for the years 1916-16, 1916-17 
and 1917-18 "were as follows : — 


Camfhdl Hospital Medical School 



SESSION 

1916-16 

SESSION 1010 17 

SESSION 

1917-18 


1 Males 

Females 

Males 

Fesiales 

Males 

Females 

Fiamlnatlons of 
State Medical Faculty 
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Primary 

117 


4 

4 

70 

05 

o 

2 

124 

06 

3 

3 

Intermediate 

115 

77 

2 

2 

OC 

04 

6 

2 

no 

89 

4 

o 

Final 1 


60 

7 

' 2 

92 

m 

0 

7 

77 

62 

1 

1 


(li) The staff consists of mne teachers, m the foUowmg sub- * 
jects : — 

(1) Chemistry and physics, (2) anatomy, (3) physiology, 

(4) pathology and hygiene, (6) medicine, (6) surgery, (7) 
imdwifery, (8) medical jurisprudence, (9) materia medica. 

(i) T'liles co7ifened on students of the school — The 'passed’ 
students of the school were at first given the vernacular licence 
to practise medicme and surgery (V.L M S.) In 1899 their 
designation was changed to ' Hospital Assistant ’ Smce 1911, 
they have been designated ‘ Licensed Medical Practitioners ’ 
and those who enter Government sertnce are known as ‘ Suh- 
Assistaiit Siu-geons.’^ 

63 The Dacca Medical Schools — The foundation of the school, 
in 1874, has been explained in paragraph 12 above Its constitu- 
tion and regulations aie, except in points of detail, identical vitli 
tho>o of the Campbell Medical School The school and the Mitford 
Hospital are under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
L A R Newman, i\I D , I M vS , the Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 

(n) The school and hospital are placed on the north bank of 
the River Bun Ganga, between one and two miles south of Dacca 
(’ttlh'ge The ho'>pital site occupies approximately teii" acres ; and 


( • 


‘ 1', ti'i 


I - 


1 nil \ h it \ n mu in mot it lotif rim' i 1 '' IS 

tS iiif !■-! I ition pi (11 III puinl to till colli H fitlnr diiucl from 
I 1. I 1 1 inrtcoii .K Mijij lif-t] Ii\ till PiijM rmt( ndi .U 
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the number of beds is being increased from 160 to 233 by build- 
ings now in * progress. The Medical School occupies about 
three acres. 

(6) The number of students in 1916-17 was 280 including two 
women, in 1917-18 about 268 including 6 women. In the session 
1916-17 there were 176 candidates for admission, of whom 78 were 
admitted. Government has sanctioned an increase in the nurnber 
of medical students up to 400 (mcludmg women students) It 
IS estimated that the number of students in the first, second, third 
and fourth years will be about 125, 100, 90 and 85, respectively 
(c) In addition to the medical students there are ' compoun- 
der’ students, of whom the maximum number is fixed at 100. 
In 1917-18 there were between 66 and 60 such students, 

{d) The number of fbmale students is not fixed. All the 
female students receive scholarships of which the amount was 
raised recently from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per mensem, there are 13 
scholarships and the supermtendent thinks the number of stu- 
dents IS not hkely to exceed this figure. 

The women students all hve in a special hostel, (There is no 
hostel for men students ) 

(e) Since the beginning of the session 1917-18 the students 
have received their instruction in physics and chemistry at the 
Dacca College. 

(/) The staff consists of the following in addition to the 
Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent (who take only 
chmcal teachmg) 

(1-6) ‘ Teachers ’ in {a) anatomy, (6) physiology and pathology, 
(c) medical jurisprudence and hygiene, {d) medicine, 
(e) surgery, (/) midwifery and materia medica, 
respectively, (7) a semor demonstrator in anatomy, 
(8) a jumor demonstrator m anatomy, (9) an anatomical 
^ assistant, (10) a demonstrator of pathology and physio- 
logy and (11) a demonstiator of midwifery and mateiia 
medica 

There is m addition a teacher foi the ' compounders ’ 

(gr) The school bmldings mcliide a lecture theatre accom- 
modating 400, a smaller theatre, museums of anatomy, mateiia 
medica' and pathology, a small bacteriological laboratory and a 
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well designed dissecting room. A new teaching laboratory for 
physiology with a simple equipment has just been provided. 

{h) The examination statistics for the years 1916-16 to 1917-18 
were as follows : — ■ 

Dacca Medical School. 



SESSION 1915-10 

SESSION 1916-17 

SESSION 1917-18 

Fiamlnatlom of 

Maws 

1 FEMAtES 

Maws 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

State Medical Faculty 
of Bengal 

No appeared 

No passed 

No appeared 

rs 

1 

o 

!zi 

No appeared 

No passed 

No appeared 

No passed 

No appeared 

0 

1 

p. 

O 

No appeared 

•D 

u 

A 

O 

Prlmarv — 

Jlcgnlar Bxnnilnatlon 

122 

88 

1 


69 

66 



64 

48 

3 

3 

Itc examination 





26 

21 

1 

1 

11 

0 



Intermediate — 

Bcgnlar Lramlnatlon 

70 

28 

1 


02 

1 

43 



03 

46 



Ho examination 





35 

25 

1 

1 

24 

18 



Final— 

Itcgnlar Txamlnatlon 

0 




63 

28 

1 

1 

27 

17 



Ilc-cxamlnatlon 




1 

7 

7 



20 

1 i 

w 




64. Teaching of denhsii y — We were much struck by the absence 
of any school of dentistry in Calcutta and on further enquiry 
ascertained that no such school exists throughout India. The 
Surgeon-General vutli the Government of Bengal has been good 
enougli to place certain mfoimation at our disposal in regard both 
to the existing situation and the proposals that have been made 
in the past ^vlth a view to lemedy it. 

55. There is an out-patient dental department in the Medical 
College Hospital at Calcutta, mainly limited to ' emergency work.^ 
The surgeon-dentist of the hospital attends twice weekly. 
Attendance at the dental department is optional for university 
students, though compulsor}’- for the military pupils. 

50. IMr J Hardy Taylor (now Piofessor of Dental Surgery 
in the Calcutta IMedioal College), when officiating as professor in 
1900, (hew up an elaborate scheme for the foundation of a dental 
hosjutal in Clalcutta and for the establishment of (i dental 
diploma ]klr Taylor stated that there 'were a number of Indians 
pra< tiding dent istr}' in Calcutta, who had learned all they knew 
about the shbject by picking up their 'knowledge where they 
could though some had no doubt based their knowledge on the 
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- theoretical lectures given in the Medical College. Mr. Taylor stated 
that many m^n who had passed out of the Medical College had 
asked him how they could acquire the knowledge necessary to 
enable them to practise dental surgery and he had had to reply 
that there was no mstitution whatever to meet the case. “India,” 
he mote, “ IS an immense country with a very large population 
large numbers of which sufier from dental trouble and there is not 
even one properly constituted dental hospital in the whole 
country.” 

57. The scheme included the establishment of a dental hospital 
designed for the simultaneous treatment of 16 patients and of a 
dental laboratory of which the eqmpment was to cost about £760* 

The stafi of the hospital (including a resident dental surgeon, 
two qualified assistant dental surgeons, one unqualified assistant 
and a menial staff of 8 persons) was to cost Rs, 26,730 or (£1,782) 
annually , and ]\Ir. Taylor estimated the total cost per annum, 
mcludmg an allowance for the use of materials and the deprecia- 
tion of equipment at £2,306, initial cost said to be £3,627 (exclusive 
of budding). As a per contra he reckoned the payment by those 
patients who could afford it, of £467 approximately, for materials , 
and £10 a year as an inclusive fee from each student. 

68. Mr Taylor suggested the establishment of a foui: years 
course for a ' License m Dental Surgery,' of which he sketched out 
details under the following heads — 

(a) Preliminary Examination and Registration, (6) Profes- 
sional study, (c) Professional Examination. 

{a) Prehmininary ExamtTtahon and Registration 

(1) The prebminary examination in general education was to be a high 
school or some equivalent examination for European students and the F A 
examination for Indian students, or some examination which would ensure 
a general education with a knowledge of English 

(2) The student after passing such preliminary examination was to be 
registered as a dental student and his professional study to begin subsequently 
to the date of his registration 

(6) Prof essional study 

This.wa^ to be spread over “ a period of four years, which later might be 
mcreased with very great sRivantage to five years ” It -was to be divided 
into tvt) penods of two years each, the first period to be occupied by — 

(1) dental laboratory tuition (mechamcal dentistry)* (2) a course of 
lectures in chemistry (morgamc only), (3) a course of practical 
VOL ni ' G 
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chemistry (inorganic only), (4) a course of lectures in anatomy, 
(5) a course of lectures m physiology, (6) a course of dissections , 

and the second period to be devoted to — 

(1) a course of lectures m general surgery (2) clinical surgery, (3) a 
course of lectures m dental anatomy and physiolog}’- mcludmg 
comparative dental anatomy, (4) a course of lectures m dental 
surgery, (6) a course of lectures in dental mechamcs, (6) two 
years’ practice in the dental hospital 

(c) Professional Examinations 

After the student had completed the first period of two years he was to 
pass the first professional esammation, before bemg allowed to proceed with 
the second period of study 

Tins ei.ammation was to comprise— 

(1) chemistry (unless the candidate was a B Sc ), (2) anatomy, (3) phy- 
siology, (4) practical dental mechamcs 

The final or second professional examination was to be taken after the 
completion of the full four years after registration and on the student attammg 
the age of 21, and was to comprise — 

(1) general surgery, (2) dental anatomy and physiology, (3) dental surgery 
(written), (4) dental mechamcs (written), (6) dental surgery (prac- 
tical) 

The student to be liable also, at the discretion of the Examimng Board, 
to include practical dental mechanics with the written dental mechamcs in 
this examination 

Ha^^ng completed this examination the student was to be licensed to 
practise dental surgery 

o9. The Examining Board was to consist of the stafi of the 
hospital under the principal of the Medical College. 

GO. hlr Taylor’s scheme was favourably reported on in the 
fiist instance by Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Sn Pardey) Lukis, 
then principal v6f the j\Iedical College, who even suggested that 
students trained at the Medical College should be requued to have 
either matriculated or passed the I. Sc exammation. Lreutenant- 
Coloiicl Lulns objected to the erection of a dental hospital on the 
College hospital grounds, but suggested that it might be built as an 
aimexuie to Chum Lai Seal’s Dispensaij'^ 

Gl. Other schemes of a somewhat less ambitious nature were 
voikcd out and submitted with that of Mr. Hardy T-aylor to the 
0o\ eminent of Bengal and the Government of India jn» 1908 ; 
but they led to no practical result " , 

G2 1 he question of establishing a school of dentistiy was again 
rauid in a question put at the meeting of the Commission on 
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February 26th, 1918, to Dr. (now Sir) Nilratan Sircar, who put 
down a motion on the subject at the Legislative Council for 
their sitting of March 13th and 14th. This question was withdrawn 
by' Dr. Sircar, it is understood, owing to representations made 
1:0 him that it would not be possible to establish a dental school 
with the necessary equipment and staff until after the war. 

We shall deal with the question further in Chapter XLIV of this 
Teport. 

63 We are greatly mdebted to the medical authorities in 
Bengal and to the authorities of the medical colleges of Bombay, 
Lahore, Lucknow and Madras for their courtesy in supplying 
information on matters dealt with in this chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Engineering and BIining Education. 

I. — History of Sihjmr Civil Engineering College and of general dis- 
cussions on Engineenng Education in Bengal, 

1. The first provision for advanced engineering in Bengal was 
made in 1856, when the Pubhc Works Department estabhshed a 
college at Fort William with the object of trammg Indian engineers, 
and subordinates for their service. The college was afialiated to 
the Calcutta University m 1857, the year of its foundation , and 
m 1864, It was transferred to the Presidency College of which it 
constituted an important department.^ 

2 In 1869, Colonel J E. T. Nicholls, Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal m the Public Works Department, reported that 
the theoretical education in engmeermg given at the Presidency ^ 
College was excellent, but that ‘ the measures for immrkA^ and 
ensurmg practical knowledge ’ before the candidsue entered on the 
practice of his profession were defective ; aad he pressed this 
point agam m 1875 “ ^ 

3. In January 1878 the Go’^nment of Bengal appointed a 
comnuttee, presided over by Mr Cadell, to consider and report 
on what measures it was desirable to take for the establishment of 
a technical school, to be connected with the workshops and manu- 
factories of the Public Works Department of the Presidency ; 
and also to consider whether it would be desirable to remove the 
civil engineenng branch of the Presidency College to the neigh- 
bourhood of the practical training school, so as to work the two 
togethei as one institution for giving a complete technical 
— - - - — - - ■ ' 

' Report on TccUnical and Industrial Instruction in Bengal, by J. G. Gumming, 
rp'- n 12 (Bengal fJccrctnnat Book DepOt, Calcutta, 1908) The first engmeenng 
eolkpe c^it d)li..licd in Indn was the ivcll-known Thomn«on College, founde3 at EoorKcc 
in tie Liutid Province^ m 1847 and opened in 1848 A history of the college up to 
t! ‘ yx-inx dUi L, printed in the college calendar 

Teel iiaal Education m Bengal Selected Papers— compiled by F J< E. Sprmg 
(Bt-gal vrut Pre^s, 1830), pages 18-23 and 24-27 
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educatlou and tiaming for engineers ^ Mr. (later Sir Alfred) 
Croft, Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, prepared for the 
Committee, of which he was a member, a detailed memorandum oil 
the Education of Mechanics and Engineers^ m March 1879 - The 
Committee reported in the same year and recommended that the 
civil engmeeimg branch of the Presidency College should be 
incorpoiated with the proposed institution, ‘ the whole forming one 
great technical school for the tiaming of engineers and mecbamcs,’ 
but that the theoietical and practical branches should be under 
entirely independent management, the supervision and control of 
the former resting with the Education Department, and that of 
the latter with the Public Works Department ^ 

4 The C4overnmcnt adopted the recommendation of the 
Committee and purchased the premises of Bishop’s College, Sibpur, 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel , and at the 
same time purchased adjoimng land for the new workshops of the 
Public Works Depar^tment which were intended to serve both for 
the requirements of the Department and for the practical train- 
ing of the pupils of the college. 

The Committee had recommended that at the outset four 
classes of pupils should be trained — 

(1) Civil engineers, (2) mechanical engineers, (3) civil over- 
seers, (4) mechanical overseers , together with two 
classes for draughtsmen, and for the improvement of 
skilled workmen ie.speotively. 

It IS interesting to note that the Committee further recom- 
mended that students in classes (1) and (2) should present them- 
selves for the corresponding university exanunation in their fourth 
year, but that no candidate after passmg the examination should 
be admitted to a degree unless at the end of the fifth year he could 
produce a certificate from the principal stating that he had com- 
pleted the full course of practical traimng Government approved 
the recommendation for the institution of the classes enumerated 
above and added a class for the sons of artisans \and mistnes. 
The Government resolution mstituting the college was dated 




^ Loc-^t , page 64 
® Loc. cit , pages 46-63 
? Loc. cU , page 64 
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December 15tli, 1879/ and tbe Engmeering College, Sibpur, was 
established m 1880. We are informed by the principal of the 
college that it was originally called the Government Engmeering 
College, Howrah, and that it received its present title in 1887. 

5. The civil engineering courses under headmg (1) were affi- 
liated to the University of Calcutta in May 1880. The mechanical 
engineering courses under heading (2) did not fill and were never 
started The classes under headings (3) and (4) were amalgamated 
and have been generally known as the ‘ Apprentice Class,’ a title 
now regarded by the staff as unsuitable and misleadmg as to their 
present character. The standard for admission to the University 
course was the matriculation ; and a simple admission test was 
instituted for the apprentice class. 

6. In 1887, the Pubhc Works Department came to the conclu- 
sion that it was desirable to discontmue the mamtenance of the 
workshops at Sibpur for their own constructional work This 
conclusion led to the appomtment of a committee by the Bengal 
Government for the purpose of suggestmg any alterations in the 
course of studies pursued and the method of instruction adopted 
at the Sibpur College It seems clear from the documents printed 
in the ‘ Papers relating to Technical Education in India, 1886- 
1904/ that the college was generally regarded at that time as a 
failure. Two distmct views as to its future were placed before the 
Committee 

7. Mr E. J E. Sprmg,2 Under Secretary of the Public Works 
Department, wrote that ‘ one of the chief difficulties with which 
the College has had to contend m the past is that it has been nobody’s 
child ’ Its business was to tram up officers and subordinates for 
the Public Works Department and to educate engineers and fore- 
men for general employment, and it sent up a few men annually for 
univeisity degrees. It was, as far as teachmg was concerned, under 
the management of the Education Department , as far as manual 
vork under the Public Woiks Department. But it received scant 
attention from the Education Department, was little known m the 
Public Works Department be3'oud the narrow circle of the Bengal 
pio\ iiKial cstabli^-limeiit, and few of the largest class of employers 

‘ Bengal Goveraraent, Public Works Department, resolution No 2310 E of 15th 
l>i c I ibp' 1S72 

* ly'ttcr o' 24tb Julj 1S57 printed m papers relating to jfcchnical Education in India, 
IS5:. 1">1 p.g-^ 17 
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of engineering labour — engineers-in-chief and managers of rail- 
ways — were* even aware of its existence. Mr. Spring thought that 
one of the obstacles to the success of the college in attracting stu- 
dents to the engineer class was that if a man failed at the umver- 
sity exammation at the end of his four years’ course he had nothing 
to show for his training although he was for any technical employ- 
ment, a far more useful man than the average B A or M. A. man. 
He suggested that the principal should be pernutted to give a 
certificate to such students, if they satisfied him by examma- 
tion or otherwise that they had fairly profited by their four years’ 
couise of framing But the point on which Mr. Spring laid most 
stress was that the college was not properly equipped 

“ It IS in my opimon,” he vnrote, “ the highest folly that a great jlrovince 
hke Bengal should have spent lakhs of capital and should go on incurring heavy 
annual expenditure on an institution 'which fails to thoroughly accomplish the 
object for which it was founded, such failure being in great part ascnbable 
to the want of a small and judicious further expenditure upon the essential 
reqmrements of modern techmcal teaching To buy a three hundred guinea 
hunter, and then economise by gi'ving him mouldy hay and stinting him in 
oats 18 sheer stupidity and that is precisely what has heretofore been done 
with Sibpur College 

8 The second view placed before the Committee was that of 
Mr M Fmucane, Director of Land Kecords and Agriculture^, who 
p'ornted out that between 1879-80 and 1887 the College had only 
produced 33 ‘ passed engineers ’ and 68 passed subordinates or 
overseers, and that it would have been cheaper to send them to 
England for their education In view of the cost he argued that 
Sibpur as an engmeermg college had ‘ completely failed ’ Either, 
he said, there was no sufficient demand for the education and 
trammg provided for engineers and overseers m the college, or 
the demamd was not met by the college as it was then consti- 
tuted. He proposed that the college should be reconstituted as a 
general Technical College or College of Science and Art for Bengal, 
and that m addition to training. in engmeermg it should provide 
trammg for managers and sub-managers of estates, tahsildars or 
land stewards, survey officers, veterinarians, accountants and 

possibjy^ other callmgs ^ His general idea was that it should 

■ — • — — - - 

^ £9c. cit,, page 39 e< eej ^ 

* It was probably due to^the suggestion of Mr Einucane that agri' ■ were 

established at Sibpur in 1899 For details in regard to these classA, 

Tinned m 1910, see Chapter XXV, para 6 
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form a central technical institution foi Bengal -with which local 
technical or industiial schools should be affiliated 

9. The Committee rejected the proposal for the conversion of 
the college into a general school for technical instruction though 
they thought that additional classes might be formed for the train- 
ing of youths for callings for which special theoretical knowledge 
IS required.^ Further, the proposal to abolish the workshops was 
rejected by the CTOvernment of India who stated that “ the Governor- 
General in Council attaches great importance to the maintenance 
and expansion of the college as a school of practical as well as of 
theoretical instruction, likely in time to develope into an insti- 
tution for technical instruction in its highest sense.” The Govern- 
ment of India referred at the same time with approval to a 
proposal to remove the college and workshops to the grounds on 
the left bank of the Hooghly formerly occupied by the ex-king of 
Oudhj.soas to place them more in reach of the commercial com- 
munity, m proximity with the Government Dockyard and the new 
docks, and in communication with all parts of India by railway , 
but this proposal appears to have dropped ^ 

ID The college seems to have become more popular after tins 
Government enquiry, for we understand from the principal that by 
189*2, although the formal entrance standard remained, as before, 
the Calcutta matriculation, no candidate had a chance of admis- 
sion unless he had passed the first examination in arts. 

11. In 1890, Mr. E W Collin, by direction of the Government of 
India, drew rrp a report on the arts and industries of Bengal,® 
which contains certain comments and suggestions m regard to 
the Sibpiir College jMr Collin stated that the papers furnished to 
him (probably those referred to in paragraphs 8 and 9) showed 
that the upper class for the training of civil engineers had 


’ Tbr\ obviou‘:h Ind in mind only the idei of a school for workmen, for they write — 
“ Tlip Committee does not consider that the extension of the College nt Sibpur ns a general 
school of technical in'^tniction is practicable In its opinion such schools, to be success- 
ful in India, must be estnblL«hed m largcitrodc centres, offering ns a free gift general 
mem? of instruction to the workmen employed in neighbouring factories ” Papers relating 
to Technical Edm ation in India, ISSG 1904, page 3S , . 

* letter from the Government of India to the Government of Bengal of 13th July 
lfS9 p-inted m Paper* relating to Technical Education in India, I8SC-1904, page W See 
6.^*0 Tf' ' "wal rrd lndu«*rial Instruction in Bengal, IflSS-lOOS, (Part I of Special 
E* I -t' (‘v Ifr J G Camming (Calcutta, 19031, page 12 

’ Pap'^'t rr'a’ to TecLiical Education in India, 18SC 1^04, pages 188-228 
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‘ admittedly not been successful ^ and that tbe facilities were 
insufficient for tbe training of mecbanical engineers;^ but bis report 
deals ratber witb tbe training of foremen and mecbamcs than of 
■engmeeis intended to take responsible charge ]\Ir Collm appears 
to bare been tbe first officially to suggest tbe establishment of coal 
mining classes A conference of coal mine managers held at 
llaniguii] (m 1899) proposed tbe establishment of a school at 
Asansol or some place near tbe mines , but Dx Walter Saise, 
jVIauager of tbe East Indian Railway Collieries, Giridib, expressed 
tbe view that a special school was unnecessary and that tbe 
training at Roorkee or Sibpur was quite suited for tbe first two 
jeais of tbe course, while students might spend three months at 
‘ Asansol or some central spot during tbe last or third year 

12 Tbe Government of Bengal, m a Resolution of 9tb October 
1-891 on i\Ir Collin’s report,® expressed tbe view that Sibpur College- 
should become tbe ‘ centre of industrial education m Bengal ’ 
n,nd that it might be expected to prove of tbe greatest service to 
local technical schools by supplying them with trained teachers, 
.and by receiving their most promising pupils for advanced 
instruction 

13 In 1894-95 tbe ‘ Survey School ’ at Dacca,” established in 
1876, and those of Cuttack and Patna (now no longer in tbe pro- 
vince), were affiliated to Sibpur College, presumably as part of the 
general scheme to make tbe college tbe technical centre of Bengal. 
But tbe only survival of this connexion appears to be the exist- 
■ence of tbe Joint Examination Board for overseer and sub-overseer 
classes described m paragraph 40 (g) below. 

14. In 1896, classes in electrical engineering were first estab- 
lished m tbe college, due originally to an electno installation for 
electric bgbt, but it was not until 1012 that a regular course in elec- 
trical engmeermg, as it at present exists, was organised under - 
professor of electrical engineering 


^ Loc. at., page 198, para C9. 

= Loc. at , pages 108 and 200, para®. 59 and 64. 

^ j6oc. ctt , pages 220 1 
Loc* al'‘, pages 221-3. 

Lot at , pages 228 0, " ^ 

* The school was convcrtcd^inlo an eng/ncerlng rr hool Iramfeg 
oversecT standard by a dccfflton of 1902, ^<7umi-jntnnial Re-rfe— ~ 
Education in India, 1002 07, par, a. 550, pagr J74,) 
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15. In 1901 tlie Educational Conference at Simla adopted the 
following resolutions, relatmg to Sibpur as well as other colleges , 

“ That technical education in India has hitherto been mainly directed 
to the higher forms of instruction required to tram men — 

(o) i’or the Government service as engmeers, mechamcians, electricians, 
overseers, surveyors, land revenue ofihcers and teachers m 
schools ; 

(6) For employment m railway workshops, cotton mills, mines, etc. 

That the institutions which have been established for these purposes, 
such as the engineering colleges at Eurki, Sibpur and Madras, the College of 
Science at Poona, the Techmcal Institute at Bombay, the Engmeering School 
at Jubbulpore etc , the majority of which are afldhated to universities and 
tram up to university courses, have done, and are doing valuable woik, and 
that their maintenance and further development are matters of first import- 
ance , but that the first call upon technical efiort should preferably he m 
other directions 

16. In 1904 the Government of India requested the Bengal 
Government to prepare a scheme for instruction in minmg engineer- 
ing , and in 1906 the minmg classes at Sibpur were started, and the 
present professor of minmg was appomted to take chaige of the- 
Department - A mining sub-committee of the Boaid of Visitors 
was set up in connexion with the Sibpur classes ; but the regulations 
affecting it have been modified, the latest modification having been 
made in September 1916. It is now amalgamated with the h'lmmg 
Educational Board oiigmaUy constituted to supemse teachers in 
the coal-fields ^ 

17 In 1908 sanction was given to the establishment of dyeing 
classes at Sibpur The classes were opened in 1911, but the 
attendance was so poor that they were closed m August 1916 ^ 

IS It was about 1903 that it was first proposed to remove 
the Civil Engmeeimg College from Sibpur to another site, a pro- 
posal which IS still before the Government of Bengal and has given 
rise to a series of schemes for technological and engineering edu- 
cation avaiting settlement In February 1905 the Government of 
]5cngal a-'ked the Government of India to sanction the sale of the 
Sibpur site to the Port Commissioners of Calcutta The Govern- 

c 

* r.^pers rtlating to Technical Education in India, ISSG 1904, page 251 

- Quinquennial P.cMtw of the Progress of Education jn India, 1902 IGO'/, pages 195- 

197 o 

- C .Undar of Sihpur Engineeruig College, 1917, page 20, and paras 47-49 bclov 

‘ A d\C'ng court'' ha® been established m connexion' with the weaving clasHOsab 
S^'vn 1 '- rv (-H C! ap*c- XX\ I pa-as 4 7) under an order of Jul\ 1^17 
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ment of India were informed that the Board of Visitors at that 
time were unanimously in favour of removal. We have not had 
before us the official correspondence on the subject , but from a 
departmental report submitted to us it appears that the chief 
grounds for the removal of the college from Sibpur were those of 
health. The site was said to be unhealthy and the climate too 
eneivatmg for satisfactory work either by the staff or the students.^ 
The other reasons put forward for the removal as enumerated in 
the report presented to us were (1) the proximity to Calcutta, 
which was regarded as detrimental to the morals and disciplme 
of the students ; (2) the unsuitability of the bmldmgs and the- 
cost of reconstruction ; (3) the necessity for making further 
provision for the recently opened hlining Department, and for the 
then proposed Department of Chemical Technology ^ 

19 In February 1907 a definite scheme was submitted to the 
Government of India for the sale of the property to the Port Com- 
missioners and for the removal of the college to Ranchi, m Bihar, 
The cost of reconstructing the college at Ranchi was estimated 
at Rs 17 lakhs. In 1910 the Government of India sanctioned the 
sale of the site as proposed ; but it was then found that it would cost 
not Rs. 17 lakhs but Rs. 24 lakhs to reconstruct the college at 
Ranchi , and this part of the scheme was not sanctioned. 

20 It was generally recogmsed that if the Engineering College 
were removed from Calcutta a good deal of the work carried on in 
the college would stiU have to be continued in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta. Mr. Cumming, in his report of 1908, had advocated 
the development of Sibpur College “ as an engineering college 
proper, to teach civil, mechanical, electrical, mining and sanitary 
engineering” in its existmg form, with certain improvements, 
though not on its existmg site He reported that he understood 
that the college was to be removed to Ranchi , and he advocated 
the institution in Calcutta of a technological institute of which the 
nucleus would be the industrial , and chemistry classes ' which it 
was then proposed to start m Sibpm, and that this institute should 
be affihated in some way with the physics and chemistry classes of 
the Presidency College and with the textile instruction at Serampore ^ 


^ Para. 16 above 

* Teohnical and_ Indnatriaf Edacation in Bengal, 1888-1908, by J G Gumming 
(Calcutta, 1908), page 31. 
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The Eeport on Public Instruction in Bengal for 1909-10 contains 
-the following passage • — 

“ One of the -wants -which will presently have to he satisfied when 
the Sibpur College is removed to Eanchi, if not sooner, is that of a Groveru- 
ment techmcal institute for Calcutta which will provide for the teaching of 
mechamcal and electrical engineering and of industrial chemisti}'- Subjects 
such as these can only efficiently he taught m the locahties where the corres- 
ponding industries are carried on and Calcutta has aheady es-tahhshed itself 
as a recognised centre for the two former, and will most hkely become the 
chief centre of the province for the last-named industry as well ” 

21 The Government of India in 1911 asked for the views of 
the Government of Bengal on this matter with the object of 
retrenching the scope and estimates of the college at Ranchi ; and 
in January 1912, the Government of Bengal appomted a Com- 
mittee, presided over by ]\Ir F A. Slacke, to inquire mto and 
advise the Government m regard to the drstributioir of the 
siibj'ects then taught at Sibpm.^ The Committee were to consider 
intc) aha the question of the creation of a Technological In'sti- 
tute in Calcutta The Committee reported m May 1912 in 
favour of the removal of the coUege from Sibpur, by ‘ a large 
majority ’ They appear to have been influenced m their decision 
by the claims of the Pord Commissioners to the site, but their 
report states that the majority of the Sub-Committee on the 
question of the site were further of opmion that ‘ on its meiits’ 
the site was unsuitable for an engmeermg college ^ 

22 The Committee strongly recommended the creah\?i» w 
(a) a technical institute in Calcutta and (6) a residential, well- 
equipped civil engineering college The Committee held that if 
the cieation of the two separate institutions were impossible, ‘ pro- 
vi‘^ion of a non-residential nature ’ mighit be made for the teaching 
of higher civil engineering m the institute , but a ‘ moiety of the 
Committee ’ at the same time considered a residential college 
essential for the proper training of civrl engineers The Coni' 
mittee lecommeuded that in any case the Techmcal Institute 
‘should teach mechamcal and electrical engineering in both the , 
higher and the lo■\^er grades. * They also recommended that m 

» The Committee ongmally consisted of 15 members to whom 3 others were’ added by 
the Prcbidcnt Sec the Proceedmgs and Report of the Committee .on tho»Crca{ioD 
of n Technical Institute for Calcutta and Allied Subjects (Calcutta, Bengal Sccretam- 
Book DeyK't, 1912)# • 

‘ LkjC at , pnges 5 and 19-20 
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nfltlilioii lo engineering it .‘'lionlcl give iencliing in textile subjects, 
nnd coininercwl subieel^, and that there should be a small dejtiart- 
ment of technical cheinistiv to piovidc the instiuction in that 
subje( t requned foi engineeiing and for dveing as pai fc of the tex- 
tile'- cniricula 

2th The Coinnnttcc icpoited that in their view the mining 
diqn'irtment of the Sibpiir College should be discontinued and a 
minimi sclmol founded at some such centre as Asansol, the cost 
t'f the teaching to be borne jointlv by the Presidency of Bengal 
and the province of Bihar and Orissa ^ 

2-1 In 1912 the Government of India asked Lierrtenant-Colonel 
B 11 do V Atkinson then Principal of Roorkee College, and 
Mr T S ])av son, Pi incipnl of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Insti- 
tute, Bombav, to cany out an ‘ Enquiry to bring Technical Institu- 
tions into closer touch and more practical relations vath the 
Eniphjycis of Ijabour in India - Then report contains conclusions 
whicn have a direct bearing on the problems of the future of the 
Cn il Engineering College and the proposed Technical Institute 
and from vhich vc quote the folloiving^ • — 

“ (3) There IS prncticnlh no opening at jiresent for the employment of 
high gmdc niechnniral or electrical engineers whose education is mostly of a 
Ihcorcticfil clmmcler 

(1) 'J'hcre is a \(iTy large opening for the employment of men m mechanical 
and eicctncal engineering, wlio after training m a properly equipped institute, 
arc AMlling to gam their practical experience by apprenticeship on a livino- 
^^nge, i\ork ^\lth their hands, and observe factory hours and rules This 
einploN incut is open to Indians of every caste and creed, grade of social position 
or education, provided these conditions are observed , and the height to whiclr 
they can rise depends on their individual characteristics 

(o) The best method of traimng men in mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing to mcetylie existing demand is by a course at a well equipped institute,, 
followed by an apprenticeship m works Institutes should not grant any 
certificates till this apprenticeship is satisfactorily completed 

(6) The education given in the institute should be essentially practical , 
be capable of being applied commercially, and not of such a high scientific 
character as is often considered necessary in the West 

(7) Large mcclianical and electrical institutes are, at present, only necessarv 
in those provinces in which industrial development is well advanced Mmoy 

* 

^ (now Sir Dova Prasad) Sarbadhikan appended a note saying that in his opinion 

the carliffr stages of the mining class might well be taught m connexion with the Central 
technical Institute , and bo suggested Barakar in lieu of Asansol for the final stage 

* The Report was published by the Bupermtendent of Government Jrmtmg, India,. 

Calcutta, m 1012.y • ^ 

* Loc, ct^ , page 16. ' 
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institutes should be properly endo-wed, equipped with adequate stafi and 
apparatus, and placed under proper control as regards tl\eir courses and 
certificates ” 

25 In 1913, a furtlier body of three persons, Messrs K. Nathan 
and G W Kuchlei, who had both been members of the Technical 
Institute Committee, and ^'li. W A. Everett, who had acted as its 
secretary, were appomted to work out a detailed scheme for the 
Institute They recommended that it should at the outset com- 
prise the following departments^ ‘ — 


NtTJIBEE of STUDEmS 


Departments 

j Day classes. 

Evomng 

classes 

Engineering — mechanical, electrical and civil 

300 

300 

Textile fabnes, juto and cotton 

70 


Chemistry for cngineenng, textile, and special students 

16 j 


Printing . ... 

110 


Commerce 

140 

00 

For women — dress makmg and miUmery and commerce 

40 



676 

3C0 


(We give details m regard to departments other than those 
of eugmeeiing merely to indicate the general character of the msti- 
tute proposed ) It is important to point out that while under the 
scliemc there were to be higher day classes m electrical and mechani- 
cal engineering, there were to be no higher classes in civil engineer- 
ing. This was because of the new proposal, explained in Chapter 
NXXIII, to transfer the higher civil engineering department not to 
Pvanchi, according to the original scheme, but to the projected 
University of Dacca. 

2t) The cpicstion of the advisability of training high grade 
electiical and mechanical engineers in Calcutta was one on which 
\ ai \ iiig opinions had been expresced The Technological Institute 
Committee veie in favour of such training. Lieutenant-Colonel 

All m-'O!! and Ml Dawson had opposed it - But Messrs ‘ Nathan, 

— — “1“ ■ 

> o I n Tcchno’o^icd In'^titutc for Calcutta Bengal Sccretanat Book 
J' j Ci"!.u"A, lOyi) j)'icc J * 

- IV'a. 21 alovi c./rclu'.on 3 
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Kucliler and Everett came to tlie conclusion from tlie evidence 
of tlie employers on wliom Lieutenant-Colonel Atkinson and 
]\Ir. Daivson had relied m tins matter that the employers m 
■question “ regarded the high grade man as one necessarily lacking 
in practical training and experience, and that their objections 
vere based on these assumed defects rather than on the grade 
nf mstruction.”^ They therefore adhered to the proposal of the 
Techmcal Institute Committee to provide high grade instruction 
in mechamcal engmeermg. 

They proposed that ten students should be admitted annually 
in each of the higher grade classes ; that the minimum qualifica- 
tion should be the I Sc of the Calcutta or of the Dacca Umversity 
or its equivalent ; that the age for admission should be 18 or 19 I 
that a ‘ departmental board ’ should choose candidates for admission 
vnth great care, and have authority to impose any special test they 
• thought necessary and assure themselves especially that the candi- 
dates had mastered the practical as well as the theoretical part 
of the I. So. course ; and finally“that the three years’ course at the 
Institute should be followed by a three years’ apprenticeship. 

27. The Calcutta Umversity Eegulations provide for degrees 
m mechamcal and electrical engmeermg, but as there has been 
no suitable trammg for the degrees the regulations have remained 
a dead letter. Messrs. Nathan, Kuchler and Everett proposed 
that the higher courses in the subjects m question should lead up 
to degrees in Calcutta University, but these degrees were ' only to 
, be conferred on those students who, after havmg satisfied the Uni- 
versity by passmg an examination at the end of the third year of 
university studies, further satisfied a umversity board at the end of 
the second period of three years devoted to apprenticeship. Thus 
the course for an engmeermg degree was to consist of six years’ 
traimng, after passmg the intermediate examination, and to comprise 
three years’ work at the Techmcal Institute and three years spent in 
apprenticeship. The Umversity Board was to take into considera- 
tion reports on the work of the students during their apprentice- 
ship, to make enquiries from their^femployers and to question the 
students themselves before advismg the Syndicate on whom degiees 
were to iDe'conferred. In view of the fact that the students were 
to be tramed for ‘ a commercial purpose ’ the regulations of the 

— — • — ^ 

^ Seo Report on a Technological Institute for Calcutta, page J4 
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University were to be elastic and not to prescribe any curriculum 
in detail so that it migbt be readily adjustable to <■ meet varying 
and special conditions Fmally, the Engineering Faculty of the- 
University was to work m close communication with the Board of 
the Engineermg Department of the Institute 

28 The Technological Institute Committee had suggested that 
the Institute should be estabbshed m some such place as Writers'^ 
Bmldmgs Messrs. Nathan, Kucbler and Everett thought these- 
would not be large enough and that the Imiierial Secretariat and 
the Government of India Press (which it was assumed would be 
freed by the change of capital) would make an admirable technical 
institute ; and they submitted plans and estimates for the cost of 
its establishment m those buildings. But up to the ‘present the 
buildings havemot been vacated by the Government of India and 
there appears to be no probability of their bemg vacated. 

29. Apart from plans for local reconstruction another thieat • 
to the development of the Sibpur Engmeermg College lay m the 
proposal to centralise higher engmeermg instruction for the whole 
of India m a single mstitution. 

30 On February 28th, 1914, Mr Surendra Nath Roy moved 
a resolution m the Bengal Legislative Council to the efiect 
that the proposal to abohsh the Civil Engmeermg College at 
Sibpur be diopped, and that the College be either retained at 
Sibpur, or if the present site be considered unsuitable that it — 

(?) be removed to a suitable site m Calcutta or its immediate 
vicinity, and 

(??) be made a branch of the proposed technological institute 
m Calcutta 

The position taken up by the supiiorters of the resolution was 
that they had no objection to a civil engmeeiing college as part 
of the proposed University of Dacca, but that they obj'ected to the 
proposal to deprive Calcutta of facilities for higher instruction 
111 civil engineering The resolution was withdrawn on the under- 
standing that the question of ^he training to be afforded to civil 
engineer^ would not be completely dealt with and settled, so far 
the Government of Bengal was concerned, before the Public 
Service^ Commission had considered the subject.^ ^ 

* Uai’Kjucnnnl Uepo-t on the Process of Education m Bengal, 1912-13 to 191C-17, 
ly W. U. Ilonel!, page TG 
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31. Tlic Pvil)lic Services Commission Tcpoil.cd clearly against 
t lie plan of sitbst ituting a ccnlial college for tlic four existing colleges 
m the following terms — 

“It 1^5 l-^ul (low n (hut c.irh of (ho four Indian cnpincoring collcgos sliall have 
tlu jn(roingo of a rorliin proportion of the total number of appointments 
.available for dircrt reennt*’ [i r , (o Gov ormnonl. Service] Under present 
nmngemonts six and '•even students are taken m altornatc yc.irs from the 
3 bonvistei J'nmnecrmp College, Rnrki, and one each year from tho Sibpur, 
Madras and Roinbay engineering colleges respectively One of tlic first 
qiifstions bmuglif to our notice conccrnccl (be rival merits of this arrangement 
•and of an .allernadvc sdiemc for (he cs(ablisbmcnt of a centr.al engineering 
collece for (be whole of India The advocates of a central college affirmed 
(lie advanlages (o he gained by concentrating tlic whole of the higher engineer- 
ing teaching m a single institution, but the olqections to any such sclicmc 
.seem to us far stronger (ban any arg;nments in its f.av'onr It has to be lemeirv,- 
bered fir^t,tbal the four (iiginccring colleges constitute the sources of supply 
from which engineers arc obtained not only for employment under tlic Govem- 
menl of India and (he local Governments, but for the service of native states, 
of loc il and distnct hoards and municipahtics, and of outside engineering 
firms The number of highly trained engineers required for all these purposes, 
alre.ady con<5idcrable, IS contmuall} increasing, and we doubt whether a single 
college would he able to cope vvath so large a number of .advanced students 
.as would, even under present concbtions, be annually under instruction. 
Apart from this consideration, we believe (bat a central college, wherever 
eslabbslicd, would tend to obtain students mainly from the neighbouring 
provnnccs, and that the advancement of engineering science m the more distant 
provnneos would he bound to suffer. We, therefore, deprecate the adoption 
of this scheme The balance of advantage lies on the side of encouraging 
the development of the local colleges so that each may be capable of teaching 
up to the lugliest standard ^ ” 

32 The proposal for concentrating tho higher training at an 
Impeiial college was advocated by j\Ir. B. Heaton, Principal of 
the Sibpur College, ^ m evidence before the Pubhc Works Depart- 
ment Peorgamsation Committee, but that Committee stated their 
agreement with the Pubhc Services Commission on this pomt 


^ Report (1917) Voluino I, Aruioxnro XVJH, paro 14 

* Evidence of Public Works Department Ecorganisation Ckimmitteo, VoL ET, page 229. 
Altbongh LIr Heaton said in oPo portion of bus ovidcnco that ho was “ in favour of con- 
centrating tho teaching at an Impenal collcigo,” (Question 1879) ho discuseed in the answer 
to tho next question tho possibility, as an altomativo, of a federated system under which 
each of tho cxistmg engmeermg coUegos or at any rate several of thorn, should spcoiahso 
in ono or more branches of higher mstmction , and ho proposed that mmmg should he taken 
at Sibpur or olsewhoro m Bengal In evidence before tho same CJommittoo, Volume IIL 
page 179, Mr W G. Wood, Pnnoipal of thoRoorkoo College, expressed tho view that tliat 
college should ho made an fmponal college and provide onginoo^s for the Tmp«n ^f 
service Ho expressed no view as to tho future of tho Sibpur College, 
von, in 
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aud added tliat tliej were “ convinced tliat tlie centralisation of 
liiglier engineering education would be a retrograde step and 
would affect adversely tbe industrial development of India, witb 
wbicb development tbe demand for engmeers is certam largely 
to increase 

33 We emphatically support tbe views of tbe Pubbc Services 
Commission and of tbe Public Works Department Reorganisa- 
tion Committee m tbis matter 

34 We bave in tbe foregomg paragraphs bad cbieffy m mind tbe 
question of tbe trammg of civil, tecbmcal and electrical engmeers of 
university grade, tbe question winch concerns us more immediately. 
But m all tbe complex discussions on tbe question of site tbe 
training of foremen in conjunction with engmeers of higher grade 
plays, and in view of existmg circumstances, justly plays, an im- 
portant part , and immediately connected with this question are 
tbe proposals for tbe establishment with a department of one o^ 
more diiectors of industries for tbe Presidency, who would be 
specially concerned, among other matters, with tbe training of tbe 
lowei grade engineers.’] 

35. Mr. J. G Cumming, in 1908, proposed tbe appointment of 
an expert Superintendent of Industries or Director of Industiial 
Enquiries ,“ and tbe appomtment of an officer with tbe title of 
‘ Superintendent of Industries and Inspector of Tecbmcal and 
Industrial Institutions in Bengal’ was sanctioned m 1909 and was 
filled in 1910 But tbe Conference on Industrial Education held m 
Ecbruary-jMarcb, 1909, at Dacca (then in tbe Provmce of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam) went further It proposed to create a Depart- 
ment of Industry and to entrust to it among other things ‘ tbe control 
of technical and industrial education.’ We may add that among 
the other specific recommendations of tbe Conference was one to 
c-^tablidi a ‘Central Industrial Institute’ at Dacca, giving, not 
iidi.inced couiscs but lower couiscs of va practical character, and 
to incorporate nitb it the existing school of engineering at Dacca. 

3(t. The Bengal District Adilanistiation Committee considered 
tlic quc-'tions liotb of industrial development and of mdustiial 

^ 4 * 

' iSjM-t I'lil'hf' 11 orr.s Department llcorgiai-ation Committee, Volume tl, pir.v 
7J pa.e t)G 

Kt . i o' t’ e Jntlu trial Po'ition and Pro'^pects in Bcn'gal in lOOS (P irt II of S,> ci vl 
I ' j 'll' J ft Cuninu u page 45 {Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Book Depot, 1003). 
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education and urged tlie creation of a department and directorship 
of industries. . They stated definitely that the entire industrial 
work of both the Dacca and the Calcutta schemes should, m their 
opinion, be handed over to the Director ot Industries ^ But they 
did not pronounce any final judgment as to the division of control 
in regard to' technical,’ as distinguished from ‘industrial,’ training 
between the Director of Industries and the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

37 Theprmcipalandacertamnumber ofthestaff ofthe Sibpur 
College have urged that not only industrial but techmeal educa- 
tion should be separated from the umversities' and handed over 
to a Department of Industries.^ We shall discuss this important 
question elsewhere (Chapters XL VI and XLVIII). It is one which 
presents special difficulties in India owing to the system of training 
men of different grades m the same mstitute. 

38. The question has been rendered if anything more acute, 
by a recent (undated) report of a sub-committee of the Governing 
Body of the Sibpur College, who, endorsmg the views of Messrs. 
Atkinson and Dawson, and rejectmg those of Messrs. Nathan, 
Kuchler and Everett,® stated that there Was “ no demand which 
would justify the local training of mechamcal engineers 'of the 
university type and that what was needed was “ men con- 
versant with workshop practice, and men who have had suflS.- 
eient techmeal trainmg to enable them to bmld, construct, equip, 
and take charge of workshops.”^ They further stated that if 
training of a university standard was required it should be sought 
an England rather than in India. The Sub-Committee recom- 
mended ‘ two parallel courses ’ for trainmg mechanical engineers 
of the type which they regarded as most useful: — 

(a) The first course was to consist of a college course of three years followed 
iby three years at works^ , and was to be open only to a hmitcd number 

' 

* Report of Bengal District Adnumstration Ckimimtteo (1915), page 187 

- General Memoranda, page 35 Erom the dissentmg notes of Mr R N Sen and 
the evidence of Mr. B 0 Qnpta it appears that the existing senior staff are not unanimous 
in regard to this pomt • 

® Paras 24 and 26 above 

* Wo understand from the evidence of the Sibpur College staff (General Memoranda! 
page 30) that the report has been forwarded to the Government of Bengal , it is not 
stated whether the Govemmg Body of the college have endorsed its proposals. 

® This course appears to bff practically identical with the course ^recommended by 
Messrs. Nathan Kiichler, and Everett for a university degree (sec para 27 above). 
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■witli tlie aim of securing the cleverer type of lad, either a hoy vrho had com- 
pleted a course at a secondary European school rvith suitable subjects, or an 
Indian who had completed the intermediate science course mth mathematics 
and physics 

{b) The other course was to consist of four years sp§nt at works, with obhga- 
tory attendance at local techmcal schools In neither case was the full tecluii- 
cal diploma to be granted until the six years had been satisfactorily completed. 

The Sub-Committee thought that the mam stream of lads from 
school who desire to become mechanical engmeers should be directed 
to the workshops in the first instance, to course (6) ; and that 
the direct adnussions to the college mechanical and electrical 
courses should not exceed ten a year. They also suggested that 
durmg a transitional perio d of say two or three years, the prmcipal 
should have discretionary powers to admit youths of lower qualifi- 
cations , and that when the steady rate was reached ten boys would 
be admitted annually to course (a) and ten to course (6). 

An essential feature of the scheme was the ""co-operation of 
the railway companies ; and the Sub-Committee proposed — 

{i) that the railway companies should build and furnish the 
hostels and technical institutes at the centres for their 
railway shops , 

(u) that the railway companies should staff the hostels , 
(nt) that Government should provide for the cost of the teachmg 
staff and apparatus at the technical mstitutes through 
a grant-in-aid to the railway companies ; 

(?!>) that provision should be made for scholarships tenable 
at Sibpur by passed apprentices. 

The Sub-Committee further suggested the constitution of ‘a Board 
of Control’ to supervise the scheme and ad^dse the Goveramenl^ 
both with regaid to the further training of mechanical and electrical 
engineers at the college and with regard to the improvement and 
development of the mechanical mstitutes in connexion with tlie 
workshops m the Presidency 

39 It will be obvious from the histoiy sketched out in the fore- 
coing paiagiaphs that the situation as regards the development 
of liighci engineermg teaching in Bengal — audit is that porcioii of 
tbc teaching which mainly conceins us — is in a singularly tangled 
co'ulition AVc think that, without anticipating our detailed pro- 
po' lb, v.hicli vill be set forth in a later chapter^ we shall'simplify 
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infill CIS to some extent if we sny liero tlnit wo are convinced, in 
view of a report of April 2nd, 1918, by Dr. C A. Bentley, Sanitary 
Commi'^sionor for Bengal, on tko present sanitary condition of the 
locality, I hat there IS now no reason for removing the College fiom 
Sibpnr, and that the college should bo developed on the existing 
site, in order to be able to discuss more closely the problem of its 
future we shall now give further details m regard to the College, as 
it exists to-day. 

IJ —Description of the 8ihpui Civil Engmeenng College. 

40. Site The college is situated on the right banlc of the River 
Uooghly (that is on the opposite side of the river to Calcutta) : it is 
3t imles from Hov^ah Station and abouj from the University 
central buildings It covers an area of 110 acres (including a number 
of tanks, of which the total area is about 20 acres) ; and it has a 
frontage of 3,000 feet on the river, immediately north of the frontage 
of the°Royal Botanic Gardens, from which there is regular foiry 

service to Calcutta 

We shall refer in Chapter XLVI to certain jiiggestions made 
by Dr. Bentley m regard to desirable sanitary improvements ^ 

(a) Building and Equipment — The buildings include labora- 
tories for chenustry, physics, applied niathcumtics and mechanics, 
mechanical engmeermg, hydraulics, electrical engineering and 
metallurgy , a model room, a mmmg museum, drawing oflices, and 
an extensive series of wotkshops, for engineering and carpentering , 
work, together with a smithy, fouiiflry and a sawmill. Power is 
supplied by two 45 H.P engines, and there is also a steam engine 
for experimental purposes There is a one bundled ton testing 
machine but we were informed that a machine testing up to 
tons was no,w needed for the work brought to the hihorntnrf'^ 
hydraulic laboratory IS in con/emplalion but is not yet 
The electrical plant needs to be increased were told 

the class room accoraniodation, (hough good of its kind,^^ 

* cientfor the number of student^. • 

The hbrary has about JO, 000 volumes 

The ‘total door space of the rooms and ler 

-college»work (as stated in the report of the iinir^'"' 
for 1916-17 and 1917-18) is over JO, 000 
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(b) — The staff consists of the principal (I.E.S.), who 
has no teaching duties, and of the following : — 

Civil Engineering. — One professor (I B.S.) , two instructors 
(P E.S.) , one teacher (S E S ) ; and one lecturer (P.E.S ) , together 
with a sub-department of drawmg mcludmg one assistant professor 
and one teacher (both P.E S ) 

Mechanical Engmeei mg — One professor and supeiintendent of 
the workshops (I E.S ) ; one assistant to the professor ; four foremen 
instructors (all in the S.E S ) ; and 14 Indian mistry instructors 

Electrical Engineenng. — One professor (I E.S ) , and one demon- 
strator 

Department of Mining — One professor (I E.S ). 

Department of Physics and Mathematics — One professor (I.E S ); 
©"he demonstrator for physics (S.E.S ) ; one lecturer and one demon- 
strator m mathematics ; and one instructor. 

Depaitment of Chemistry. — One professor (I.E.S.) ; and one 
demonstrator 

There is also a staff of eight laboratory assistants and draughts- 
men, allotted to the sub-department of drawing (1), and the 
departments of civil engmeermg (1), mechamcal engmeermg (1), 
mining (2), the chermcal laboratory (1), physical laboratory (1), 
and electrical laboratory (1) Of these four belong to the S E.S 
All arrangement has recently been sanctioned for instruction m 
architecture to be given to the third and fourth year students of 
the Engineering Department by the Assistant Consulting Architect 
to the Government of Bengal. There is a medical staff under the 
headship of an assistant surgeon. There are three suxiennteiid- 
cnts of hostels, of whom two aie members of the junior teaching 
staff. There is a librarian and an office and general staff 
Several members of the staff are at present on deputation and are 
replaced by officiating deputies who are not included m the above 
list Under existing aiiangcmcnts the staff normally includes 
seven members of the I.E S ; five members of the P.E.S. , and 
ten of the S E S ^ 

(c) Civil Engmeomg . — At the picsent moment theie is 
onl\ one cla^^; for university students at Sibpur, the ‘ Enginccimg 

* T1 1 follo.Mii" nblicvntions nre — I E S forlndon Educational Scnico , R E S 
!v- Rro.mc'al I'liucitional .Semeo ; ,S E S for .Subordinate Educatiortal Sonicc Tbo 
d nil rrc iii'iilv taica from fbc Calendar for 1017, Sm, nl-o jiiri 10 ( 0 ) b lov 
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(‘l.i'-s * which is lumicd to civil cnginccrnig Since tlio reconsti- 
tution of th« rni\ cr''it v 111 1000 i, he .standaul for adnnssion lias been 
foiin'illv lanod fioin tlic nintiiculation standard^ and candidates 
arc roiuired to liavc pa'>‘~cd tlic intci mediate examination m 
*-( uuu'o or arts of tlio Talcutta Univcisity in Englisli, matlie- 
iiintH's and pin M( s oi cluMnistry I’licy aic also rcrpiiied to pass 
Midi "jiocial tc-'t in drawing as may bcpicsciibed by tlie pimci- 
il (’aiididatC' must be iindei 21 on tlic 1st of January m 
ihevoai ofadnmsion - 'J'hc total number of students at present 
admi-sible to the fii-t. veai cla^^s in any one ycai is 24”^ of w^bom 
not iiKiie than fom mav he ‘ sjicLial students ‘ Speeial students ’ 
are delined in the calondai as including ‘‘ the sons of piofessional 
iinm. owners of landed oi mincial piopeity, and others who ivish 
to re(eiN(‘ t.raining in connexion wuth ^private business and the 
de\ elojunent of the eountay and its i csouices ” There is no defined 
ag<‘ limit for special students but the calendar states that “ they 
diould have, as neaily as possible, the same educational qualifica- 
tions as regular students ’ 

The figuics for the last foul years, supphed by the 
jiiincipnl, ni'c as follows — 


')> 1 "ir 

Number of 
ajipbcitionB 
froin.qunb- 
fied caiidi- 
dntes j 

Number 
selected for ’ 
admission 1 

Numbor of 
students 
^\boaolunlly 
joined tlio 
college 

1 

Number of 
students* re- 
admitted 
after failure 
at examina- 
tion 

1 

Total of 
admissions 
and 

re admis- 
sions 

191C 10 

77 

29 

20 

12 

38 

lOlC 17 

8o 

28 

26 

13 

38 

1017-18 

84 

34 

24 

2 

20 

1918-19 

08 

28 

20 

2 

28 


The university course extends over four years divided into (1) an inter- 
mediate course and (2) a final course, each of Wo years The intermediate 
course is divided into two sections (A) mathematics and science (mcluding 


' Paras 5 and 10 above 

" Until the issue of now regulations m 1910, the maximum ago of admission for bachelors 
of arts'and science was 23 years 

^ This number vanes from time to tune , it has been reduced somewhat lately, m order 
to find room for the larger number applying for the meohanical and eloetneal and the 
mining classes * ^ 

* See also para, 40(e) below. 
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general cliemistry and piysics), and (B) matliematiCB and applied science 
(including teclinical cliemistry Yatk metallnigy and applied pkysics), descriptive 
enmneering , surveying ; drawing , and estlmatmg Section A may be taken at 
tbe end of the first year of tke intermediate course and in tbe event of a candi- 
date faibng in one group, mathematics, or physics, or cbemistry, be- may be 
allowed to present himself for re-esamination m that group appearing at the 
intermediate exannnation in engineering Such a candidate may obtam credit 
for the remaming group of section A, but is not allowed to pass in Section B 
Unless he has previously qualified in all groups of Section A 

The candidates are required to submit attested surveys, for which marks 
arc assigned and the exammation includes practical tests in chemisfery (pure 
and technical, including metallurgy), physics (general and apphed), survey- 
ing, drawing and estimatmg 

The final course for the bachelor of engmeenng degree is also divided into 
two sections, a non-professional section including mathematics, geology, 
mineralogy and apphed physics , and a professional section mcluding applied 
mechamcs, hydraulics, irrigation and samtary engineering, roads and railways, 
the principles of architectural design, mechamcal engineering (treated m 
* a simple manner ’) and electrical engineering (treated in ‘ a simple manner ’) 
The ‘ non-professional section ’ may be taken at the end of the first year of 
the final course ; and this section is treated in relation to the ‘ professional 
section ’ as Section A is treated m relation to Section B at the intermediate 
(sec above ) 

The candidates are required to submit attested designs for engmeermg works 
and bmldmgs, for which marks are allotted ; and there are practical exomma- 
tions in apphed physics, mechamcal engmeenng, electrical engmeenng and 
drawing The regulations were revised m 1917, when the principle of ‘ compart- 
ments,’ by the division of the interniediate and final exammations into sections, 
was introduced 

The regulations do not specify that the candidates must satisfy the exam- 
iners separately in the practical examinations , and in their present form it 
IS impossible in certain cases to ascertain whether the regulations require or 
do not require a candidate to pass separately in some of the sub 3 ects enumerated* 

The students go into camp every year for practical traimng 
in survepng in each of the first three years of the course 

j\lr. Heaton, in his evidence before the Public Works DeparB- 
incnt Peorganisation Committee (question 1883) stated that the 
average number of bachelors of engineering produced yearly 
vas 11 .1. and that he regarded this as an over-production. It 
.qqiears from his statement that owing to the small number of 
Public Woilcs Department appemtments of the engineer grade 
0 }>cn to them, the graduates, if possible, enter the department as 
uppi r "•iibordinatcs and that those who fail to do so join firms of 
comi.utor> or dutritt boards The College has a list of between 
.iiui ‘»o l)n( Ijolors of engineering at piesent soriung under district 
bu ird', miinKip ihncs or firms of contractor^ 
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(f?) It IS to be noted that tbe civil engineering course includes 
a certain amount of workshop training (eight hours weekly in 
the carpenters’, engmeermg, and blacksmiths’ shops) on which 
no university exannnation i§ held The college regulations further 
provide that “ after obtaining the university degree in engmeeiing 
every legular student shall, as far as possible, be given the oppor- 
tunity of undergoing a course of practical training for one year, and 
on completmg this training to "the satisfaction of the officer, firm 
or person under whom he has received it, and of the principal, 
the student is granted a college diploma ” The practical trainmg 
scholarships of Rs. 50 a month are ofiered annually on the result of 
the B B examination ; and practical trainmg is arranged (a) under 
the Pubhc Works Department, Bengal or Burma, (6) under the 
Sanitary Engmeer, Bengal, (c) upon a selected railway. If a 
student does not receive a satisfactory certificate in regard to prac- ‘ 
tical tramipg at the end of the first year, he is at hberty to submit 
reports at the end of any of four succeedmg years on his practical 
trainmg with a view to obtaining the diploma . 

The Indian Government guarantees one appomtment a year 
m the superior Provmcial Service of the Public Works Depart- 
ment to students of the college who are statutory natives of India ; 
and the marks gamed m the practical work in the shops count m 
the awaid of this appomtment. 

(e) Regular students who fail twice either at annual college 
exammations, at the intermediate, or at the bachelor’s examina- 
tion, are removed from the books, but they may be re-admitted as 
special students by the prmcipal As special students are mehgible 
for the guaranteed posts, or for scholarships or prizes, even if 
readmitted a scholar loses his scholarship under these condi- 
tions 

if) Although the object of the two courses is different the course 
for non-university students m civil engineering is to some extent 
identical with the diploma course for the university students, 
and extends altogether over five years, of which four are spent 
at the college The students are admitted on a lower quahfica- 
tion and with a lower age limit, depending on the qualifying 
examina’tion which the candidate has passed The Calcutta 
matricidation is one of the qualifymg exammations Of the 
five years, rhree and a “half are given to a Combined practical 
and theoretical course and the last one and a half to pr" ’ 
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mstmction only.^ The course until recently was divided further 
into two ; the lower subordinate (or sub-overseer) course, and the 
upper subordinate (or overseer) course. In 1917 no student 
entered for the sub-overseer course and the class has been abohshed. 
The stall of the Sibpur College stated in evidence that they desired 
to separate the upper subordinate from the lower subordinate 
course , to make it a four mstead of a five year course, the last year 
being solely devoted to practical trammg , and to call the course 
an ' Upper Subordinate Diploma Course Government have 
qmte recently sanctioned a three year overseer course at the 
College, to be followed by a year’s practical traimng 

{g) The examinations for the civil overseer and sub-overseer 
classes (as well as for the mechanical and electrical classes) are 
conducted under the control, of a ‘ Jomt Technical Bxarmnation 
Board ’ instituted ‘ in order to control and consolidate ’ such 
examinations in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Qrissa, and 
Assam. The Board, which only examines such institutions as it has 
‘ recognised,’ consistsof six persons and a secretary, and includes the 
Pimcipal of the Sibpur College, the Head Master of the Dacca 
School of Engmeermg, and the Principal of the Bihar School of 
Engineering, Banldpore The Board appomts the exaimners, 
receives then reports, and issues certificates in connexion with 
these examinations and also issues the certificates awarded a^ 
the end of the 18 months’ practical work which follows the 
overseers’ examination at Sibpur 

The Principal of the Sibpur College in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to us^ severely criticises the composition of the Board, 
especially on the ground that it contains no practising mechanical 
01 clcctiical engineers, although it has to conduct the examina- 
tions for the classes in mechanical and electrical engineering^ 
asiscll as those of the oveiscei classes in civil engineering He 
cxpi esses the opinion that the Board has ‘ survived its uscfiil- 
nc<^ and that its functions should be transferied to an ‘ enlarged 
Board of Visitois ’ 

’ Tho jire enhed period is jenrs , tlio nctunl period cxclu‘ii\o of incutionB is onoj car. 

= Mr Sloe' t’H 'Couiimtto on the creation of a Technical Institute ’ for Ci Icntta (see 
\ '' ‘21 nhove) pro{’>o (h 1 that the o\er£ecr course sliould be a three j cars’ course (see 

t’ ( ir ri port, jnee r>) ” 

‘ G‘ 'u '.\l Aff inomnds, p ICC >'5 ' 

' 1' '> lOf/) I'e'o - 
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(li) Blecliamcal and Electrical Encjineenng — There is a single 
thiee years' couise of mechanical and electrical engineering, followed 
by one year’s practical training ^ Mr Heaton, the Principal of the 
College, stated in his annual address for 191 that the education 
given in the mechanical and electrical classes was of a higher 
standard than that ordinarily given in ‘ overseer ’ classes and that- 
every student who qualifies readily finds employment Mr B C. 
Gupta,® the Officiating Professor of Electrical Engineering, sugges- 
ted in erudence that the teaching should be developed so as to pro- 
vide an upper grade course, leading to a degree and extending over 
four or even five years, and a lower grade or three years’’ course as ah 
present He thought that durmg the first three years the teaching 
for the two courses should be largely m common, but suggested 
that a modified syllabus m mathematics and science might be 
provided for the higher grade men Mr Gupta admitted that there 
were advantages in separating the upper from the lower grade work 
but deprecated any drastic change until engineering had become far 
more popular than at present He thought it was out of the ques- 
tion now to provide separate colleges for the two classes of students 

Mr Gupta informed us that nine certam ofiers of appomtffients 
of foreman type had been made by the Tata Brothers, Bombay 
Hydro-Electric Scheme and the Cape Copper Co., but that he had 
not enough men to fill the posts So far, he said, all the Sibpur 
engineers from the electrical and mechanical department had 
found very remuner^itive employment or had set up successfully 
in business , and even ‘ failed students ’ had found excellent billets. 
The demand was at present m excess of the output 

Mr Gupta informed us that m 1917 there were 160 candidates 
for the mechanical and electrical course, and only 70 vacancies. 
He found however that they were not well equipped and suggested 
the standard of the intermediate exaimnation m science as the 
proper standard foi admission He regards a good knowledge of 
English as essential, and thinlcs that the school course prepara- 
tory to admission to the mechamcal and electrical course should 
mclude practical chemistry , physics, including the elements of 
- _ . , 

^ Ute examinations of the mechamcal and electrical students are earned out by the- 
Jomt Technical Exammation Board, see para 40 ((/) above. 

® Prmted m the calendar of Sibpur Engmeermg College for lty.7 

® General Memoranda, page 105 
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magnetism, and electricity , and a knowledge of matkematics 
incliidmg trigonometry, algebra and mensuration. 

(t) Mining Glasses. (See paragrapk 62, below.) 

(;') Aiiisan Classes — The college also trams artisans, who are 
in no sense of the word ‘ students ’ of the college, considered as 
an institution for higher mstmction Their presence enables the 
workshops to turn out a much larger quantity of finished work 
than would otherwise be possible. They are workmen apprentices, 
and we regard it as a matter for the future Department of Industries, 
which we hope will take charge of this grade of education in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, and of the Govermng Body of the college, to decide whether 
the combined system of employment and trainmg of these youtjis 
serves the general purposes of the college or otherwise. The 
picsence of a certam number of tiained workmen m the shops 
would of course be indispensable m any case, especially for dealing 
with the heavier jobs. 

{h) Numher of students — The number of students m the 
vaiious departments for the years 1915-16, 1916-17 and 1917-18 
were as follows • — 


Year 


1916 10 
1910-17 
1917-18 


Engineer 

Apprentice 

Artisan 

Department 

Department 

Department 

78 

213 

40 

84 

212 

48 

86 

1 

218 

1 

63 


{1) Residence . — All the students reside m the college precincts. 
The residential accommodation at Sibpur is of a very simple kind ; 
some of the rooms iii the hostels are for eight students, others for 
foiii.^ There aie no single rooms as at Rooikee There are three 
separate students’ messes for Hindus, Miisalmans, and Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians But we understand from the Principal that 
each mess, with very little variety of food, is run for the 
benefit of the veiy poorest ; in the messes the engineer students 
mix with all the othei studenfs of the college Mi, Heaton 
lepoitcdthat as a consequence of this someBengali paichts hesitate 
t(t '-end their sons to the college We shall state clscw'hcre “ 

‘liio oiil, rojns for four students arc in tbc quadrangle rcscncel for tho Appren- 

■•l !> J'S*!!’! u. » 

-( pt. rXX.MIf 
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thnl wc llnnlc thnl. hoslcKs should bopiovidcd which correspond 
rcM^oiiably to tlic lioino conditions under which the students live^ 
subject to the piovi^o that well-to-do students should be required 
to ]iay fortlie additional cost involved in supplying quarters for 
them abo\o the niininuiin standard ; and we have pointed out the 
tle^irability in the interests of the work of students of supplying 
MULde rnouis ^\he^e^ er this is jiossible 

\Vc understand that a small number of the ‘ special students’^ 
are allowed to board with resident incmbcis of the staff 

"We should add that quarters arc provided for the majority of 
the staff as well as for the students. 

(ni) Ca})f;lifntu)n of Sjbpur College. The ^ Governing^ Body ’ — 
'j’hc college is a Government college The detailed management 
i•^ entrusted to a ‘ Governing Body', wdiich, in view of the hmit- 
at ions of it s pow ers might be more appropriately called a committee- 
of management Tlic Governing Body wsas first set up m 1909 
Ihc general functions of the governing bodies of Government 
colleges arc stated as follow’s^ . — 

(1) To franc llic collct'c Inult'cl, to control c\pcndtture -under the budget 
and In (•'inninc and pa^s the college .accounts 

(2) To consider, cMiininc and inilmtc projects for the improvement of the 
college 

{‘\) 'i’o adviBc the Director of Public Instruction as to the courses -w-hicli 
the college should teach 

(1) To adM«c the Director of Public Instruction with regard to changes - 
in or additions to (he slufT 

(j) To dc.il with all branches of discipline brought before them by the- 
principals, subject to the regulations of the Calcutta Umversity and to the 
orders of Government It shall be incumbent on the principal of each college 
to bnng before the Governing Body all such breaches of disciphnc as m his 
opinion call for the pimishmcnt of i-ustication, or expulsion, or for a general 
punishment involving a large number of students 

(G) To deal vntli any questions referred to them by the Director of Pubhe. 
Inslniclion 

(7) To exercise sucli additional functions as may from time to time be- 
assigned to them by Government 

The powers of appointment and control of the staff are larger 
in the case of the Presidency and Sibpur Colleges than those- 
of thq govemmg bodies of other colleges But they are hmited 
to appointments other than those m the Indian Educational Service, 
from which service all the major appomtments are filled Further 

• - — ^ - 5 — 

^ Government orders of 22nd March, 2lBt May and 20th August, 1909 
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.any appointments of wliicli the salary is from Es. 200 to Es. 250 
a month require the confirmation of the Director of Pnhlic Instruc- 
tion ; and those of which the salary exceeds Es 250 a month reqmre 
confirmation of Government 

There are two financial systems m Government colleges Punds 
are allotted to aU colleges, except the Piesidency and Sibpur Colleges, 
•on the basis of a detailed assignment, within which they have hrmted 
powers of reappropriation. The governing bodies of the Presidency 
and Sibpur Colleges are given a consolidated grant, fixed for a certain 
period, over which they have larger though strictly defined powers ^ 
The consohdated grant for the Sibpur College for the present period . 
which runs from 1918-9 to 1921-2, is Es 51,500 a year. The Gov- 
.ernmg Body consists of the following ten members : — 

1 The Member of Council m charge of 

Education . . . Ex-ofjicio President 

2 The Secretary to the Government of 

Bengal, Pubhc Works Department Ex-ojficio Vice- 
(Bmldmgs Branch) . . President 

3 The Director of Pubhc Instruction,"^ 

4 The Chief Inspector of Mines, India . Members 

6 The Superintendent of Industnes J 

6 Mr T H Bichardson, Professor, Civil 

^ Engmeenng College, Sibpur 

7 Mr E H Robei-ton, Professor, CiVil 

Engmeermg College, Sibpur 

8 Sir II N Mukherji, Martm & Co 

9 IMr W F Harnett, Loco and Carnage 

Supenntendent, E B By , Kanchra- 
para . ' . . . 

10 The Principal, Civil Engineermg 

College, Sibpur .... Ex-officio Secretary 

(n) Board of Visitors — There is also a Board of Visitors, 
.cieated in 1880 and reformed in 1916. It is constituted at present 
of 10 members as follows- — 

Ex-officio 

1 Th<' ten moHibers of the Governmg Body of the Civil Engineering 

(’ollem* Sibpur » 

2 Tilt' ten inenilieia of the Mining Education Adwsor)- Board 

’ Go\c'nmLnt ordc-s No 1779 of 22nd March and 3574 of 2Ctb August, 1009 
■ 1 no number of places on tho Bo.ard is 17, but tbo number of mombor4 h 

n-’u ‘ I t<) 40 on I’l^’ to the fi''t that Hoicral perbons are ei-ofpcto mombors in different 
caj . 1 i.'" 


■a 

:^Members 
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3 The ten inombeis of the Joint Tcobnical Examination Boaid 

>1 The Director of Public lustmction, Biliar and Orissa 

5 „ „ „ Burma 

C) „ ,, „ Assam 

7 The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division 

8 The District Magistrate of Homtih 

9 The Civil Suigcon of Howrah 

10 The Insiicctor of European Schools, Bengal ’ 

11 A representative of tlie East Indian Railway nominated by the Agent 

12 A repiescntative of the Bengal Nagpur Railway nominated by the 
Agent 

13 A reptcsentative of the Eastern Bengal Railway nominated by the 
Agent 

14 The Deputy Director, Indian Marine, or an officer nominated by him 

Ordinary Members 

15 A representative of Messrs Andrew Yule & Co 

IG Maharajah Sir Mamndia Chandra Nandy, of Kasimbazar 

17 Mr W R Steele, of Messrs Burn & Co 

18 Colonel Grice, of Messrs Smith, Stamstreet & Co 

19 Sir Nilratan Sircar 

20 Sir P C Ray 

21 Nawab A F M Abdur Rahaman, Khan Bahadur 

22 Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghose Bahadur 

The ordinary members hold office for three years. The functions 
,of the Board of Visitors are advisory , but they appoint a ‘ Do- 
mestic Sub-Committee ’ who select students for the free and reduced 
fee hsts and fix the rate of boardmg charges 

The Domestic Sub-Committee is constituted at present as 
follows — 

(1) The District Magistrate, Howrah 

(2) The Civil Surgeon, Hoivrah 

(3) The Inspector of European Schools, Bengal 

(4) Nawab A F M Abdur Rahman, Khan Bahadur 

(5) Sir Nilratan Sircar 

(6) Rai Jogendra Chandra Ghose Bahadur 

(7) The Pnncipal, Civil Engineering College 

(8) Mr T H Richardson 

(o) The Gouncil — The staff are not formally orgamsed as an 
academic body under the College regulations , the report of the 
university mspectors for 1916-17 and 1917-18 states however that 
there is a council of members of the teaching staff consisting of the 
heads o^ all the different departments, that all matters connected 
with thfe mternal admimstiation of the College are discussed by this 
council, and that it met 11 times during 1916-16, ^and 14 times 
durmg 1916-17 
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Ill — University organisation for Engineering. 

41. "We shall describe in Chapter X XVll, the general university 
organisation It may be stated that there is a Eaculty of Engmeer- 
ihg consisting at present of six persons all of whom are members 
of the Senate and a Board of Studies m Engineermg at present 
identical in personnel with the Faculty. The Faculty elects one 
member of the Syndicate fiom among its own members. 


IV. — Engineering instruction in Calcutta or the neighbourhood , - 
given elsewher e than in Sib'pur. 

42. Except at Sibpur, there is no engmeermg instruction oi" 
umversity character given anywhere m Bengal. The institutn* 
enumerated below give mstruction of a less advanced type. ( 

(a) The Bengal Technical Institute — This mstitute is 
Maniktola, a north-eastern suburb of Calcutta and has a compor-x, 
covering some ten acres The institute was founded by the Be/ hg 
National Council of Education, and is managed by a couyicil / an., 
executive committee mcludmg many distinguished Bengal^ edu- 
cationahsts. The courses are divided into four deparh^euBs : an 
axiprentice and a draughtsman’s course each of two years a primary 
course of three years, and a secondary department wns-^h a course 
of four years In aU the courses the mam ^.\^rk consists of 
practical workshop trammg m carpentry, /"fn^ the foundry, and 
the smithy, in metal workmg, m the machm/c shop and fitter’s shop, 
m the power house and in electric fitting’ The theoretical work 
includes courses in physics, chemistry, and theoretical and apphed 
mathematics The institute owns some fnj Jl-sized machines which 
are too expensive to be fully run for edu/cational purposes : it has 
therefore leased this plant to fa. 'hrmml" engineers who keep it at 
woik and are bound by/ac^eement, if desired, to engage some of 
the institute students rig cjpprentices The students of the mstitute 
cntei for the techrulcal examinations of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute f 

(b) The Cal^ utta Technicat Eight School . — This school vas 
cst.iblishcd in ’iOOO and is subsidised by Messrs Burn & Co , the 
Ea^t Indian j Bailway, Messrs John Kmg & Co , and Messrs Jessop 
Co , fori^’+lC purpose of afiordmg instruction to engmeermg apprcii* 
t\^es, and it Deceives an annual grant of Bs 2,000 from GovemmcnL 
hlessrs. Nathan, Kuchler and Everett reported in 1913 that in 
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spite of many drawbacks arising from inadequate funds and equip- 
ment tbe scbbol was doing valuable work. They also reported that 
there were about 70 students of whom nearly 20 were Indians and 
that the bulk came from the works of Messrs Burn & Co , Messrs. 
Jessop & Co,, and the Mint , and that the two firms mentioned 
and the Mint made attendance at night-classes a condition of 
apprenticeship The school has changed its premises several times. 
The classes are now held in the Calcutta Free School. 

V. — Engineering Instruction in the Blufassal 

43. The Dacca School of Engineering. — This is a Government 
ihool and is housed in the compound of the Dacca College 
Ithough the instruction is not of a university character and is 
> ntirely separate from that of the college, the school is nominally 
‘ nder the authority of the Prmcipal of the College, to whom the 
ead master is subordinate The staff consists of the head master, 
vho is a European, seven assistants and five foremen assistants. 
It has a good hostel for 200 students, excellent workshops and 
four lecture rooms. The school provides classes of three kinds : — 

{%) The overseer and sub-overseer department (which the head master regards 
as the mam department) corresponding to the similar departments at Sibpur, 
and controlled by the Joint Technical Ejcamination Board ^ 

(ii) A survey department (the Amin classes) controlled by the Survey 
Examination Board, whose pupils can take certificates recognised by the 
Government Survey Department 

{ill) An artisan department whose pupils can take a certificate granted 
by the school 

The head master of the"school informed us that the qualification 
for admission to the overseer and sub-overseer department is a pass 
at the Calcutta University matriculation examination and that 
“ in most respects the overseer’s department course corresponds 
with the college degree courses, such as the B. Sc. course, though 
the subjects are taught m a more applied way.” He thought that 
the course would form a sound basis for the major part of a degree 
course but that for such a course there should be added a one year’s 
course in three branches, (i) pure science, (ii) higher mathematics 
and (m) higher civil engineering, of which the first two might be 
provided by the University of Dacca. He thought however that at 
present the need for men with degrees in civil engineering was more 


vop, HI 


Paras 40 (/) and {g) above 
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than met by the output from Sibpur, though the demand might 
increase after the war. He pressed for a removal of the school 
from its present site to allow of expansion.^ 

(a) St(b-ove) seer schools and Engineenng teclmical schools 
in the mufassal — There are sub-overseer schools in engineering 
atBurdwan, Pabna, Rajshahi, and Kurseong(the Victoria School 
and the Goethals’ Memorial Orphanage) ; and there are some 
classes in surveymg at the Rangpur Techmcal School." 

Technical teachmg is given in connexion with railway work- 
shops at the following centres : Jamalpiir (in Bihar and Orissa) — 
Kanchrapara, Khargpiu and Lillooah.^ 

VI —Mining Education, 

44 Backwardness of Mining Education in India — The mineral 
resources of India are large and exceptionally varied. Some of 
its minerals are not yet used and others are not used to theii full 
advantage as they are exported as raw material The minerals with 
the most valuable annual output^ in 1917 were coal £4,61 1,G46 , gold 
£2,221,889; manganese ore £1,601,080, petroleum £1,092,964; 
iron ore, an output of 413,273 tons, of a value of £39,977 ; the total 
value of mineral production for the year was £13,361,364 In 
spite of the importance of the uuneral industry m India, mining 
education has made but little progi'ess. It would bo most use- 
ful in connexion with coal , yet much of the coal occurs in i.hick 
shallow scams of which the mining is so easy and the coal so cheap 
that caieful working would have been unprofitable The mining of 
manganese and iron ores is mainly quarrying, for vdiich little special 
mining experience is required. With gold mining, on the other 
hand, the chief mines are those of Mysore, and they are so deep, 
and the methods involved so elaborate that no young mining 
sehonl in India could have supplied the tiaining rcquiied , the 

* We not he token to accept the hood master’s view m regard to the additions 
srhii h noitld he required to provide a decree coutso m end engmeermg in Dacca Wo 
tmdi r t ind tint other Mena ore Iield in regard to tlie c\tent of such additions, and ue 
hiue not m\Mticot'<1 the matter m detail ». 

- Oiiniqii nnial Rev levv o i Procre-vS of I’dueation m Bengal, l'I12-13 to 191G-17, hv U 
U Ihiriull para 37S and 42G , 

’ Areordiiig to a rcfiort of a ‘-iih committee of the Governing Body of Sihpur 
Colic 'c. .Ml Indnn ii not idmitted into the Kanchrapara 'shops unless ho hak passevl 
into tl>'' 111 ari.nlitimi (h>;) nor into T.illoodi mde^i h( hai, completed tlio rnalnciilatiun 
viiiir- 1 ii- idim * on to Kliirgpiir the middle v ernaeid vr standard is required 
* I'l .'I'Cih of G. .d ’ll al '^iirv LV of Indi i, Vohim* XldX, 1018, pacus GG, .W, (<l 
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chief appoinimouts on this gold field liave been given to men trained 
in the mining schools of Britain and America. Similarly, petrole- 
um mining, owing to the diflicuH, technical problems involved, has 
required training that India conid not liave supplied. The need 
for the provision of further mining education is widely recognised 
and in answer to the sixth of the questions circulated by the Com- 
mission, 4:1 correspondents mentioned mining as one of the call- 
ings for which high technical training should be given in 
India. 

45. The iorme) pi cji(dice amongst the Bengahhh&dxsiiok against 
mining as an occupation. — The delay in the development of 
mining education in India has been due in part to the belief 
among those in charge of mines that the Bengali and the higher 
class Indians in other provinces would not work underground 
Their impression as to the Bengali attitude towards mining is 
now rapidly changing. The evidence that has been reported to us 
on various mining fields shows that the Bengali is proving aiT 
efficient* and useful miner. The men who are especially wanted 
at present are over-men, who receive wages of from Es 26 to 
Es. 70 a month, and sirdars, who act underground as tally 
clerks, take measurements, prevent accumulation of gas, etc., 
and receive a pay of Es 60 a month. The work of these’ two grades 
of men would be improved by evening class mstruction on the coal- 
fields There are also many openings for Indians as assistant 
managers on a salary of Es 200 a month. Some of the men in 
these posts are already proving competent and reliable, but they 
would be still more efficient if they had had a training at a school 
of mines There is a limited opening for Indian managers of small 
mines at the rate of Es 300 a month , and the most efficient of 
these men might rise to still more responsible and better paid 
mining appointments. 

It is reported that the work of Indian mine managers is apt 
to be hampered by their traditional prejudice against work that 
involves physical dirt and discomfort , but there are signs that 
this prejudice and the reluctance to undertake unpaid under- 
ground work as preliminary tiaimng have'dirainished during the 
past year The Bengali in fact has begun to realise that mining 
work IS a well-paid anJ interesting occupation, and* there is a 
growing willingness to undei take it 

i2 
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46. Mining education IS at present mainly required in connexion 
witli tlie coal industry, and it has therefore been mainly developed 
in Bengal. In spite of the transfer of the western coal-fields to 
Bihar and Orissa on the reorganisation of the pohtical boundaries 
in 1912, the coal mines are still mainly administered from Calcutta 
With the more extensive working and exploitation of the mineral 
resources of India, more varied types of mining and a mining 
school dealing with a wider range of subjects than is necessary 
in coal mining will become necessary The mining education 
that has been provided hitherto may be divided into two very 
distinct grades — evening elementary classes on the coal-fields, 
and the more advanced training in mining engineering at Sib- 
pur. 

47 Evening classes on the coal-fields — The evening classes, not 
being of a university grade, do not come within our terms of refer- 
ence ; but owing to their relations to the proposed mining school 
on the coal-fields, a brief summary of their work is advisable The 
evening classes are conducted on the coal-fields of Bengal and Bihar, 
under the supervision of a Mining Education Advisory Board, 
which was established in December 1916 and which has recently 
been'aihalgamated with the Mining Sub-committee of the Boaid 
of Visitois of tlie Civil Engineering College at Sibpur The 
cost of the classes is borne by the two Governments in the pio- 
portion of three-fifths by Bengal and two-fifths by Bihar and 
Oris'^a 

48. The English lecture couises — The chief evening classes 
consist of a two years’ course which is given in English by a British 
mining instructor ; each course consists of 30 lectures ; the finst 
year coiiise deals with geology, prospecting, mine gases and ven- 
tilation, and mining methods. The second year course is devoted 
to applied mechanics, steam, worldng by electricity and compressed 
air, methods of vindmg, pumping and hauling, surface equipment 
and coking. The lectures are given at five centres of which those 
at .lliaria and Sqiia are in Bifiar, and those at Dishergarh, Bam- 
gnn] and Cliaranpur (to be removed to Jamuria) are in Bengal. 
The lectures are given weekly from September to April _ At the 
end of the course there is an examination for which only those 
‘students are* qualified who have attended half the lectures and 
icceucd to per (ent of the marks allotted for home work. 
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'riic aUciubncos dm mg Uic sc'^sion 191G-17 were as fol- 
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I IS t .iiidulates qu.ililied , SS .''Ot. foi tlie exaiumation and 2G passed 
19 Vtrnacula) cUissc ^ — The second type of evening classes are 
taught m the \ernaGular. Kacli coiiise consists of live lectures, 
limy aie gi\en m Bengali at the tliicc centres Kalipaliaii, 
Cliaranpur and i\Iugina ; and in Hindi at the three centres m Biliar 
and Oris'^a, Joyrampur, Kurkend and Sijua The attendance 
at Kahpahari and Mugma has an avciagc of 25 , at Charanpur 
10, at Joyiainpur 16, at Sijua 8 and at Kurkend 20 Tire total 
average attendance for 191G-17 was 103. The five lectures are 
iipoii'— (1) geology and prospecting, (2) boring and sinking, (3) 
methods of wmiking, (4) pillar extiaction and timbering, (5) 
gases, ventilation and safety lamps 

60 The Mining School of Ethoia , — The Maharajah of Kasim* 
bazar, amongst his many public spurted contributions to 
education, has established a School of Mines at Ethora on the 
Kanigun] coal-field The school is managed by an Advisory Board 
of which Sir. Gl F Adams, Chief Inspector of Mmes for India, is 
President, and which includes many of the leadmg mining engi- 
neers of the Ramguu] field. The mam object of the school is to 
tram students for the Colliery Manager’s exammation. The course 
at the school lasts for three years, mcludmg periods of practical 
work in ^collieries. Students who have had not less than one or 
two-years’ practical exjierience in a coal mine are excused attend- 
ance at the first or first and second year courses I’espeotively. 
There is a hostel attached to the school. The first year course 
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includes drawing, surveying, geology, prospecting, boimg, smldng, 
tlie Indian j\Iines Act, arithmetic and writmg The second year 
course mcludes gases and ventilation, and further classes in survey- 
ing and colhery engmeering. The third year course includes 
further surveying, hauling, pumping and transmission of power. 
The school has accommodation for 40 students, but we understand 
that such has been the mcreased demand for minmg education 
that for the present session there have been 600 applicants for 
adrmssion. 

51. The Industnal School on theCkndih coal-field. — An excellent 
elementary mdustrial school which prepares some of its students 
for mmmg work is mamtamed by the East Indian Railway Company 
under the supermtendence of Mr. G. C. Lathbucy on the Gmdih 
coal-lield. The Company maintains on this coal-field four grades of 
schools — elementary, lower primary, upper primary, and industrial 
— for the benefit of the children of its workmen and miners. tSelect- 
ed boys fiom the primary schools are sent to the industrial school 
which is attached to the colhery workshops. The course includes 
drawing, mechanics, mathematics, and the properties of metals ; 
it lasts for thiee years and part of the timers spent m practical 
woik in the shops. All the education is m the vernacular. There 
are 60 students and two teachers. The students aie paid one 
anna three pies a day with an annual inciease of an anna a day 
provided they pass the exammations and receive a satisfactory 
report. After passmg the final examination the pupils enter the 
voikshops, whence some of them are sent as fitter-assistants to 
the coal mines. They are subsequently piomoted to the post of 
fitleis-m-chai ge with the payjaf a rupee a day. The traimng at the 
industiial school is in mechanical engineermg rather than m minmg. 
The woik is elementary but on its lines it seems most successful 
and useful 

52 The Mviing Depaoiment at Sibpur,'^ CalcuUa . — The highest 
mining education hitherto given in India has been that at 
the CimI Engineering College at Sibpur. It is part of the 
‘Apprentice Depaitment ’ of the college and quahfies only 
for a college diploma and not for the imiversity . degree. 
The full course lasts four years, mcludmg two years’ preUmmary 
tiaming vliicli ends with the sub-o\erseer examination. After 

I 


* Set uLo para. 16 aborc 
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that examination follows the two years’ advanced course which 
ends with the’examination for the Government diploma in the prm- 
ciples of minmg. The course for the diploma mcludes mme survey- 
ing, mining engmeermg, electric technology, mining, chemistry 
and geology. The diploma entitles its holder to a reduction m 
the period of undeigroimd service required for the colliery mana- 
gers’ certificate. Six weeks m each year is spent m camp on a 
coal-field m the practice of mine surveymg and the study of minmg 
methods In order that the Sibpur minmg course may be useful 
to students who do not require the full four years’ course various 
reductions are authorised. Thus the four years’ course may be 
reduced to three years m the case of students who have taken the 
first year of the special course m mechamcal and electrical engi- 
ncermg and these students are excused the preliminary course 
and also the passmg of the sub-overseers’ examination. A further 
reduction was sanctioned m April 1917 by the Indian Government, 
as an experiment for five years, for the benefit of students from 
other provinces than Bengal, who found it difhcult to pass the sub- 
overseers’ exammation or to spend three years at Sibpur 
Students who have passed the overseer exammation and will devote 
eight weeks of the college vacation to work m a colhery are not 
only excused the two years’ preliminary traimng but may take 
the work for the diploma exammation m one year mstead of m two. 
It IS hoped by these concessions that the mining courses of Sibpur 
will be rendered available for students from the other engmeermg 
colleges of India. 

63. Proposed School of Mines on a coal-field . — The difficulty 
of students from outside Bengal m gaining access to the very 
restricted accommodation of the college at Sibpur has no doubt 
encouraged the movement m favour of a special mining school on 
the coal-fields.^ A Mining Education Advisory Committee appomt- 
ed by the Government of Bengal m consultation ivith the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa m 1913 under the chairmanship of 
Sir Duncan Macpherson proposed^the improvement of the even- 
ing classes and the establishment of a mmifig school at Dhan- 
baid and the abohtion of the Mimng Department at Sibpur. 
A conjmittee on tecimical education m Calcutta which had been 
appointed by the Government of Bengal had reported m May 1912 


* See para. 11 above in regard to the first propoBala on tins subject 
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that Calcutta was not a suitable place for instruction in mining, 
and recommended the foundation of a mining scbobl at Asansol 
so as to be near the chief mmmg field of Bengal.^ The Macpherson 
Committee agreed wth the Calcutta Committee -that mining 
education should be given near a coal-field but selected Dhaubaid 
as a more suitable site than Asansol on account of its more 
ccntial position. The question was again dealt with by Mr. G F. 
Adams, Chief Inspector of Mines for India, hlr. E. H. Roberton, 
Piofessor of Mining at Sibpur, and Mr Glen George, the Chief 
hlming Engineer of the Bengal Coal Company, m an official 
rcpoil on ‘ Mining Education m England with special reference to 
India,’ 1916 These experts agreed in the main ivith the proposals 
of the Macpheison Committee. They recommended^ the estab- 
lishment of a numng school either at Bhanbaid or Asansol 
vhich should tram fortlie first-class colliery manager’s ceitificate ; 
])ut they did not recommend the institution of a mining degree in 
India at any rate for some years. The Blining School proposed 
by the Macpheison Committee was to cost Rs. 5,56,000 initial 
capital expenditure and Rs. 98,000 recurring ; while the Com- 
mittee proposed an extra expenditure of Rs. 1,51,000 as caiiital 
and Rs. 71,000 as lecuiamg on the extension of the evening olassesf 
The Macpheison Committee’s estimate for the imning school was 
based upon the expeclU^tion of 48 students who would have a thiee 
years’ course after twclv^I^^'tlis^rchmiuaiy practical work in the 
mines. / 'mal exc * 

J “Ytliem 

'Scc])ira 23ft1)o\c A? }ub°' 

^Ilcportoi / muig (CnJcuKn, L’cngnl Secretariat Book VepOt, 

1910),i.ngol0 
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CHAPTER XX V. 

Agricultueal Education.^ 

I — The general 'policy of agricuUwal educalio \ in India. 

1. We propose in the present chapter to deal fii.^t with the 
general question of agriculture, and afierwaids, and more briefly, 
with the min or, though important, special questions of forestiy, 
seiicultiu’e and vctermary science. 

2 The supreme ccononuc importance of agiiciiltiirc in Bengal 
may be realised from the fact that out of a total population of 40 
millions, 35 millions are dependent on it as a means of livelihood " 

Yet at present there is not a smglc institution m the jirovinco 
giving agricultural education ; the term docs not even figuic m the 
last Quinquennial Review of Education m Bengal H is scarcely 
sui’prising that we should have found in the course of oui ciiquiiiCT 
a widespread and insistent demand for the provisions of faciliiics 
for such education in Bengal , and the University of Calculi a, in 
response to the demand, has recently adopted a stheme for degrees 
m agiiculture which it has submitted for the a])pro\al of the 
Government, and to which wo shall refer again later 

3 The subject of agiicultural education is one vhich alTccts the 
whole of India and canuol be dealt vilh from the proMiicial aspect 
only. As with other branches of technology, the Government of 
India and the provincial Goveinmcnts arc bound to consider to 
what extent it is economical, to what extent disadvantageous, to 
provide Imperial, or mtci -provincial, lathci than provincial insti- 
tutions, and m no subject more than in agriculture is this a 
matter of importance 

In Older to gam a clear undcistandmg of the present puzzling 
situation m Bengal and of the discussions which have taken place 
m regard to it, a biicf sketch of the hrstory of agiicultural educa- 
tion 111 India generally is essentiaf. The situation is dominated 
by the fact that the cultivators, of whom there arc between two 

and three hundred million in India, arc as a class illiterate, ard 

* — — 

^ bo.' .\l3o C'nptor II, paras.,15-17 

* C7 Mr L b b Ei^ar, do., {Cambridge Uxmer. ) 
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that no direct instruction can be given to them exceiit by oral 
teaching and actual demonstration. 

4. An outhne of the development of agiicultural education 
doi\Ti to the year 1901-2 was given m the Fourth Quinquennial 
Keview on the Progress of Education m India^ by BIi*. E Nathan, 
who represents the discussion on the subject as ‘ protracted, 
volummous, and intricate,’ the results, when measured by the 
vast field of possible achievement as ‘ mconsiderable.’ Almost the 
same picture is produced on the reader’s mind by a memorandiiiil’' 
of hir. J. MacKenna, the present Agricultm’al Adviser to the 
Government of India and Director of the Pusa Institute, issued 
in 1917, to which wo shall refer later. But it is to be remembered 
that if the field of possible achievement is vast, the difficulties to be 
conquered are no less vast, that the provmcial Governments and 
the Government of India smce 1888 have given constant attention 
to the subject, and that much has been done. 

Am Agricultural Conference was held m 1888 which urged the 
necessity of educating teachers of the required land, and a Gov- 
ernment resolution of the same year placed on the Agricultural 
and Educational Departments m every province the obligation 
to work out a practical scheme of agiicultui'al education. In 1889, 
Dr. Voelcker, the Agiicultuial Chemist to the Koyal Agiicultural 
Society of England, advised the Government of India on the subject, 
and further resolutions afiectmg agricultiual education were 
adopted by the Government of India m 1893 and 1897 Among 
the conclusions of the resolution of 1897 were the following : — 

(а) That agricultural degrees, diplomas, or certificates should 

be placed upon the same footmg as coriespdndmg hteiaiy 
or science degices, etc., m quahfymg for admission 
to Government appomtments, and more partibulaily 
those connected with land-revenue administration. 

(б) That there should be not more than foui* institutions 

giving a high class diploma, viz., at Madius, Calcutta, 
Bombay, and some. place m the North- Western Pio- 
viuccs," and that these should be utilised by other 
provmces. 


* l‘vr w 7‘)J W * 

* Now knowu a.1 tbe United I’fvJVjucLi of Agru and Oudb 
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(r) Tluif the (liplonm ^lumld eventually be conipulbory in 
(lie ca^c of rorlawi apjiointinentb, « 7 ., of agricultuiul 
tc.U’lier. in training fcchools, abbiatanlb to the Diicctor 
of Agriculture, etc, 

.■“k Tiic Fourth Quiiuiuennml ]tc\ic\s above quoted sliow.s that 
in F.U)1 there \\ ore Inc provincial niblitulionb in Biitibh India for 
the Itthnieai te.ielnng of agricuituriT — at Saidapct, near Madras 
(foundal in 1870) at Foona (founded in 1870), at Nagpur 
(Iniiiub’d in 1880), at C.iwnjiorc (founded in 1892), and the Agri- 
luhui.d Jlepartinent f»f the Civil Fiigincering College at Silqnir, 
iiiTT (\dtutt.i (ojiened in IhU'.i). Of these the onl}' school con- 
in rle^i with a nnner^-ity was the 3’oona College, whicJi then gave a 
lhr(’e \tars‘ eour''C foi the degree of Licentiate in Agiiculturc of 
the lioniba\ Unn cr.^'ily . Although the Sibpiii College had at first 
pro\ ided a higher and a lowei chn*^, the higher class was abandoned 
III lOUl an<l the teaching restricted to one class vith a two years’ 
rour-';.‘ The Levicv. states that the arrangements for practical 
training at Sibpur were inadequate. The live institutions together 
liad in 1901*2 an aggregate number of only 140 students. 

t). The Universities Commission of 1902 expressed the view 
that ‘‘ in a countr) like India, which is mainly agricultural, it 
would apjicar tliat agricultuial t.caching, both ordinary and 
'.ujicnor, should be considered us essential.” They considered 
that a higher course in agriculture should consist of practical and 
theoretical tcacliiug m the sciences underlying or connected uith 
scicntifrc agriculture, accompanied by practical t.raining on experi- 
mental farms, and that students who had compicted a course 
of this kind in the colleges and passed on appropriate examm- 
ation for a diploma at the end of their theoretical instmction 
should then be drafted on to a form controlled by exjicrls, and 
undergo subsequent training for u year or moic in actual farm 
work. They expressed the ^^cw llini it was an ojien question how 
far the universities could help in ijio latter course of training and 
suggested that it would not he easy for any university thorough^/ 
to tcst.it ; but they thought that then* was no reason why 
sity tgjits should not be applied to the former or scientific 
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the training, as was done in the Bombay Umversity.^ The 
Commission formally recommended " that — 

“the umversities should, as far as possible, eucourage agncultuial 
studies, and should consider the desirabihty of granting diplomas for pro- 
ficiency m the theoretical and scientific as opposed to the practical side of an 
agricultural course ” 

7. The appointment by Lord Curzon’s Government of an 
Inspector General of Agricnlture, aided by a nucleus staff of 
experts, 2 maiked a new departure m agricultural pobcy for the 
whole of India^. The development of that pohcy in respect of 
agricultural education is set forth m the Government Kesolution 
on Educational Pohcy of 11th March 190d. We quote below para- 
graph 37 of that resolution : — 

“ At present, therefore, while the necessity for developing the agricul- 
tural resources ol the country is generally recognised, India possesses no 
institution capable of unpartmg a complete agricultural education The 
existing schools and colleges have not wholly succeeded, either m theory 
or in practice They have neither produced scientific experts, nor succeeded 
in attracting members of the land-holding classes to qualify themselves 
as practical agriculturists Both of these defects must be supphed before 
any real progress can be looked for In the first place an orgamsation 
must be created by which men qualified to carry on the work nf research, 
and to raise the standard of teaching, can be trained m India itself 
Before agriculture can be adequately taught m the vernacular, smtable 
text-books must be produced, and this can only be done by men who have 
learnt the subject ui Enghsh The Government of India have therefore 
under their consideration a scheme for the estabhshment of an Impenal 
Agricultiual College m connection with an Experimental Farm and Kesearch 
Laboratory, to be carried on under the general direction of the Inspector 
General of Agriculture, at which, it is intended to proiude a thorough 
trammg in all branches of agricultural science combmed with constant 
practice m farming work and estate management In addition to shorter 
courses for those students who are mtended for lower posts, there will ho 
courses of mstruction, extending to five years, which will qualify men to fill 
posts in the Department of Agriculture itself, such as those of assistant 
duectors, research experts, supenntendents of farms, professors, teachers, 
and managers of court of wards and encumbered estates It is hoped that 
a demand may arise among the land-oivnmg classes for men ivith agricultural 

attammentb and that the proposed mstitution may succeed m meeting that 

demand iVrraugements will also be*made to admit to the higher coiuses 


* Ri jKjrt, ]) vgc 4 1 > 

* III! , jirigo 08 

* riif> onii-c ha5, sini o 191J, beta merged with th<it of Agnciilturnl Ad\nor to llio 

of liidii tind Dinvtor of tbo Tmlilutc * 
liftli Quintjuf imial Rovilw of tho Progress of Lducalio i iii Indi i, 1002 1007, 
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those who liavc undergone preliminary training at the provincial colleges 
and Ihcreby to exercise iijion those colleges an influence tending gradually 
to raise their standard of efTiciency ” 

8 The Government gave effect to the latter portion of their 
resolution by establishing the Imperial Agricultural College and 
Eescarch Institute at Pusa (m Bihar), and devoted to it the greater 
portion of a donation of £30,000 made in 1903 by Mr Henry 
Phipps, an American gentleman, for ?some object of public utihty, 
preferably in the direction of scientific research ^ The college, 
which IS admirably staffed and equipped, and has an estate of 
some 1,300 acres was not formally opened to students until July 
1908 It IS now the leading agricultural institution m India 

9. Following on the resolution of 1904, the Government of 
India, in a despatch to the Secretary of State at the end of 
1905,2 defined in greater detail their general policy of which the 
salient points may be summed up as follows — 

Theie was to be established in each important province an 
. agricultural college and research station, adequately 
eqmpped with laboratories and class rooms to which was 
to be attached a farm of srutable size The superior staff 
would consist ultimately (it was hoped) of an expert agri- 
cultunst, an economic botanist, an agricultural chemist, 
an entomologist and a mycologist The staff was to 
combine teaching with research work, the Government 
being convmced that research would ordinarily be more 
active and better sustained if it were associated with 
lecturmg, which would ‘ check any tendency to the 
mvestigation of problems unlikely to lead to practical 
results ’ The experts were to have ample leisure for 
research and for tours m connexion with their special 
subjects of study. Each institution, with the farm 
annexed, and a whole-time Director of Agriculture, was 
to form the nucleus out of which the fuUy orgamsed 
department for the province would be developed with 
more or less rapidity according to local circumstances. 

. There were to be, in addition to the expenmental farm 

^ Ilf appears indeed £rom the prospectus of the Pusa College of 1912 (the last 
issued) that Pusa owes its imception to this generous donation 

® The text is quoted at some length in tlie Pifth Quinquennial Review of thp 
Progress of Rdpcatiop m India, para, 63S. 
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attached to the college, other such farms for areas pre- 
senting characteristic features, and, m addition, demon- 
stration plots to bring the practical results of experiment 
and research to the notice of the cultivators. The Gov- 
ernment hoped that what Pusa was to be for the Indian 
Empu'e the agricultural colleges and research stations ^ 
of the several provinces would be, on a smaller scale, for 
those provinces themselves. The Government desired 
that the provincial colleges should teach up to a three 
years’ com'se and that the men who had during that 
course shown most scientific aptitude should be drafted to 
the Pusa Institute for a further two years’ course of post- 
graduate study ; and in that way they hoped gradually 
to arrange in India for the recrmtment of their agricul- 
tural specialists. 

10. In 1906, the Board of Agriculture framed a standard 
syllabus for the piovincial colleges, providmg for a full ^ three 
years’ course of instruction. The object in view was — 

" to attract as far as possible students who have been brought up on the 
land and to turn out practical men with a general knowledge of agriculture 
and agricultural sciences, so as to fit them for upper subordinate posts m the 
Agricultiual Departments and for employment as managers of Courts of 
Wards and private estates and, after extra training at Pusa, for work in 
specialised subjects.” 

Pi actical training m the field was to form part of the first 
3 "ear’s woik, so that undesirable students might be weeded out 
as eaily as possible ^ 

The Board of Agriculture, also m 190G, recommended that an 
identical form of degree or diploma should be given by all the 
provincial colleges, and recommended that some such title as 
Licentiate of Agiicultuie (L. Ag.) might suitably be given. But 
the Government of Bombay decided to maintain the system 
under winch the College of Agiicultuie at Poona ivas affiliated to 
the University of Bombay and tlfiit University continued to giant 
the degicc of Bachelor of Agiiculturc, rvhich it had substituted 
or the degree of Licentiate." 


* I ifi’i Qtiinqii' uni'll HoMcw of tlm Propro=»s of llducatidn in Iiuin, lOOil-lOfi?, p^rn 
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11 The polun- ''.Uotf’lipri onl. in 1 lie prccpcling paragraphs has, 
hir vnnou'^ r''a‘'nn‘5, not. boon raiiiod out fully either in regard 
to tho linpennl Inslilule at Pu'^a. or in any province, least of all 
in Tlengal 

12 The ru*','! Ill'll il 111 r. tliongh still called a college, has 
df'volnpcd into an ndnnrnble inslituie for rcscaich, hut has almost, 
if not rnlirely. reaped 1o lenehd and it appears to he the view 
of ‘^oniM di‘'tingui‘>hod incinhors of its staff, m the evidence fur- 
ni^-lu'd lo n-'. that agneulliiral ro'icarch should ho entirely divorced 
from iirrienllural Icnehinct These teachers would appear to prefer 
Puss to he divested of iK Icatdimg functions; and they would 
dohnr the provineial onlloges from carrj'ing out research 

Till'; \iew it ‘should be mentioned, is in opposition to that 
rvpre ‘ed hv the rerent rnblio Services Commission both in regard 
to Ihna and the ])ro\ mcial colleges ; though the opposition is 
po' ihlv more np])nrent than real That Commission, though they 
stated that the v eight, of opinion was in favour of maintaining 
Pn^a jiilncipnll} for rc^enreh-work, recommended that trammg 
(l.i-<-cs m ngriculliiTnl rcscarcli should he estahhslied at the 
Im-titutc, the ncee^-sary additions hemg made to the staff for the 
])urpo‘-e “ Wc arc satisfied,” they ‘-ay m speaking of Pusa, “ that 
th'uc is no incompatibility hetv cell the two functions of teaching 
and lescarch, but. that, on the contraiy, both gam by being 
(findurted in close association, always provided that the staff is 
large enough t.o cope with the twofold task.” They anticipated 
that a proport.ioii, though not all, of the advanced students would 
be nominated by local Govcinments or-mniversitics.^ 

13. The scheme of provincial colleges was carried out m part^ 
The TJmtcd Provinces School at Caivnporc was raised m 1906 
to the status of a college conferring a diploma on its passed 
students, and the course was lengthened from two to three years. 

’ \Vc arc informed Ijv llio Pu'i.i tiiithontics (letter of lllh Juno 1918) Hint “ tlio 
mnjoiitv of Rtiulcnt'i of PuRa arc sent here lij' the provincial Governments or Native 
States according to tlicir requirements Afcout 30 students have gone through the 
loiirsM during the period of five years ending 31st Jfarch 1917 Besides tlio post- 
gr idiiato students, a nnnihcr of ofilccrs and assistants of other departments, such as 
r’erfst. Education, etc , have done research work in tlio laboratories of the Institute ” 

- P.f poTt of I’lilihc Rcrvieos Coiiimtssion, 1010, AnncMiro 1, paras 0 and 9, pages C8, 
00, 70 • 

3 Ren Ri\(it Oiimqiinmnnl Bnview of Progress of Education in India, 1907-12, by 
H Sharp, paras, 391 pI /trq 
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Ib was furfher greatly developed and provided with new buildings 
and excellent research laboratories, opened in 1911. It now has 
a four years’ diploma course as well as a two-year vernacular 
course. The number of students m 1917 was 60 for the diploma, 
and 49 for the vernacular course ; ,m 1918 the corresponding 
figures were 53 and 48 The Poona Agricultural College, as distinct 
from the Poona College of Science, was constituted m 1908 and 
was accommodated in new bmldings in 1911-12.^ It has a three 
years’ course open to students who have pursued a course for one 
year m the Bombay Umversity. The number of students was 111 
in 1917-18, and will be 137 in 1918-19, a considerable number of 
entries having been refused for the first time. Thirty students 
took the bachelor’s degree and five the college diploma in 1917. 
The course of the college at Nagpur was Jengthened to three 
years in 1906 and has since been extended to four years, though 
the college also retams a two years’ course. The number of 
students, which was only 8 m 1906, was 77 in 1917-18 and is 
estimated at 87 for 1918-19.^ A new and larger college was opened 
at Coimbatore in the Madras Presidency in July 1909 to replace 
the school at Saidapet, and was stated in the Qumquennial Review 
(India) of 1907-12^ to be — ■ 

“ more successful tkau any otlier in India in obtaining a large proportion 
of students of the desired class , about half being the sons of land-owners 
whose object is to acquire a knowledge of practical farming which wll enable 
them to manage their own pioperties to better advantage.” 

The total number of students in 1917-18 was 101. A new college 
was also estabhshed in 1909 at Lyallpur in the Pimjab with a 
three years’ course. In 1912, it had 49 students. In 1913, there 
were no fresh entries In 1914, a four years’ course was established, 
divided into two parts, a certificate being awarded at the end of 
the first two years, and the diploma of Licentiate m Agriculture at 
the end of the second two years. There were 83 students in 1916-17 
and there were 202 applications for 40 vacancies in 1917-18. The 
college has just been affiliated to the Punjab University and the 
degice of B Sc in Agriculture will now be awarded at the end of 


f’omiiiL-'sion Milted the colKgc and farm in Xo\ ember 1917 
* 7 h figiiri I ha\i- ‘•upphid to us bj the principal of the college 
’ Pari. 20'-,. 
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stated in recent reports of the Bengal Department of Agriculture 
to have obtamed Government apporntmeAts. 

Under the Patna University Act (1917), section 11, no Indian 
university other than Patna can ‘admit any educational institution 
m the provmce of Bihar and Orissa to any pnvilege whatever.’ 
Under this provision, umversities in Bengal would be presumably 
deban ed from recognismg any courses at Sabour as for m i n g part 
of a course in agriculture.^ At the recent Simla Conference^ Mi D. 
B. Sethi, the Deputy Director of Agriculture of Bihar and Onssa, 
said “ that the Sabour College which was mtended to meet the 
needs of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, attracted very few students and 
then not of a very satisfactory type.” 

16. Despite the successful development of some of the colleges 
during the period in question, Mr. MacKeiyia, the present Agricul- 
tural Ad\user to the Government of India, qmte recently stated 
that ‘ the first few years of the Agricultural College scheme ended 
in disappointment and failure and in 1913 the Board of Agricul- 
ture decided that much greater latitude must be given "to the 
pro^^nces m the franiing of their programmes of agncultural teach- 
ing, and that the teachiag of agriculture must be adapted more 
to the geneial standaid of education in the provinces and to the 
stage of Imowledge reached through agricultural research and 
expenments The Royal Commission on the Public Services 
reported in 1917 that representations had been made to them 
that “ the agricultural colleges in some provinces, notably Bihar 
and Onssa, the United Provmces and the Punjab had failed in 
their puipiosc. The Public Services Commissioners do not en- 
dorse tins statement ; and fiom the evidence of some members 
of our ovui body we should be loth to accept it m regard to the 
one college on this list which we visited (the Cawnpore College). 
But it would be difiicult to maintain that Sabour has been 
successful as a trammg gi’omid for Bengali students. 

The Coiiiiiussioners do not appear to have been discouraged 
by the existing state of the provincial colleges. On the contrary 


* Tor a general discu'^sion of tho point hero raised sec Cliaptcr XXIX oHjInlor-Uni- 
\crsit\ Relations, and Chapter XXXIII on tho University of Dacca, paras 220 221 

* Sec parv 19 below ‘ 

s lib ino'- iiidiiiii imluded m tlic Proceedings of tin. Conference on Agricultural 
I'diK itum iiild at Siinli, on IStli, lOtli and 20th Juno 1917 (pages 4 and 71) 

* lUpo-t of Puldic Service I Conmiis-jion, Aiinc’ciirc 1, para G, 
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they endoisc i.lic policy of the Government oyndia of 1906 they 

write (in continuation of the passage 311 st quoted) as follows . — 

\ 

Tins IS jinmnrily an ndiniinstrative problem but it lias a direct bearmg 
also on the orgninsalioii of the 8 or\ucc for the work it has to discharge Wo 
recommend that (be staff and equipment of each provincial college should be 
mainfamcd on a scale adequate not only for (lie instruction of students up 
lo the stnudard required for direct admission to the provincial service, but 
abo for (he cffcctne prosecution of research, including the necessary cxperi- 
mcnlal work relating thereto It should be recognised that a great part of 
the research work lu India can best be accomplished 111 the provincial centres 
where conditions of climate and soil are suitable The development of 
proMiieial research work and experiment should be "encouraged, and such 
work should not be regarded as necessarily of less importance thaii the 
work which is being carried out at Pusa Each college should be regarded 
ns an integral factor in the scientific development of the industry on wdiich 
the prosperity of India mainly depends ”2 

II. — Beceni conferences on agncuUural education in India. 

16. In the judgment, peihaps ovcr-.severe, of Mr. J MacKenna, 
the results of the schemes of agricultural education, tried or 
recommended up to tlie present, have been insignificant certamly 
not from the want of pains spent on the subject With a view, if 
possible, to make definite progress towards a new policy, the 
Government have summoned three conferences on the subject 
vnthm the last three years : the fust, an informal conference, at 
Pusa, the second at Simla, the third at Poona 

It is important for our pm’pose to take into account the policy 
of agricultural education and trend of expert opimon m regard to 
India generally, as expressed at these conferences, before exammmg 
in detail the special needs of Bengal, and the evidence furmshed 
to us in regard to the best way to meet those needs 

In what follows we have restricted our summaries and comments 
mainly to those portions of the proceedmgs which dealt specifically 
with colleges and not with' schools^ , but, as Sir Claude Hill, who 
presided over the first two conferences, has pomted out, every 
phase of agricultural education involves aU the others , and if 
there are to be secondary agricultural schools, the teachers for 

^ See para 9 above. 

® Report of Public Services Commiasion, Annoxuro 1, para 6, page C8 

® Proceedings of Conforenqp on Agricultural Education held at Simla, 1917, page 06 

* We have pnnted the resolutions of the three confoiences in full in the volume of 
appendices to this report, so as to give a complete view of the policy advocated. 
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those schools must be tramed m colleges, and the output of the 
colleges correspondmgly mcreased. 

17. At the Conference held at Pusa, on 4th and 5th February 
1916,1 the foUowmg hst of subjects relatmg to agricultural colleges 
was considered (m addition to other questions) — 

“ 1. Should the objective of agricultural colleges be merely the provision 
of suitable candidates for service m the Agricultural Department or should 
they aim at providing a hberal and scientific education m agriculture which 
would be as complete as possible and would attract not only students who 
aspire to the higher posts m the Agricultural Department, but others who wish 
to take up higher studies and research work m agriculture for their own sake. 

2 Is it possible to combme both these aims, and if so, would it be an 
advantage if the colleges were afiSliated to the different universities 

3 If both amis were combined, is the best method of procedure the 
combmation of a two years’ course, mtended mainly for subordinate posts 
in the Agncultural Department, with a further course of a more scientific 
character which would lead up to the full diploma or to a B Sc degree, the 
total length of the two courses being about four years ^ 

4 Is it desirable that any instruction in the vernacular should be given 
at the agricultural colleges either in the form of the two years course 
referred to in (3) or in that of short vernacular courses outside the ■ ordinary 
college courses intended for the sons of zammdars and others farming their 
own lands 

18 The President, in his introductory address, put forward the 
view that the needs were ‘ first and all the time to imjDrove the 
agricultural methods of the country ,’ that for that purpose they 
must have {a) scientific investigation, (6) courses of instruction to 
fit Indians to help m those investigations, (c) instruction in 
practical agriculture, (d) courses of practical and theoretical in- 
struction to fit men to give the instruction m practical agriculture, 
and also to qualify for the subordinate appointments m the agricul- 
tural service , and, finally, (e) instruction for agricultuiists ; and 
that the colleges had been established for, and aimed at meeting 
the requiiements of (o), (6), (c), and (d). 

In sumnnng up. Sir Claude Hill suggested that before affiliat- 
ing a college a university would make certain demands in regard 
to standard, and that these demands for time and assistance might 

— - — L - - 

’ U lie Conference vns iirc^idcd o\ or bj- Jlr (now Sir) Clntidc Ildl, member m clinrgc of 
tie I’a^onuo end Agricultural Department of the Goaernment of India, npd included 
Mr t! t'ovi ntr\ , thin Agricultural Ada istr to Goa eminent of India, Mr. C F dolaFos^e, 
Director ot Public Instruction in the United Proamccs, and elcaen rcprcscritatiacs of 
till proaiiKial Goainimciits A printed topj of tho proccetlings has been furnished to 
U' Jortiatof till ri-'olutioiis of the Conference, ace the Tolume of appendices to 
till- tap'Tt 
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in some cases involve kencliing on Uie elTicieucy of the Depait- 
inent’s aclivil.ics m connexion with tlic improvement of agriculture 
and agricultural lesearcli , but he stated tliat in his view the estab- 
lishment must be sunTicicnt to enable justice to be done to both 
aspects lie did not mtcipict into the trend of the discussion 
any hostility to the abstract idea of aiming at airdiation m the case 
of those colleges in which tlicie was a demand for afliJiation on the 
scoic of libcialisat'ion of education and whcic the staft could be 
shonn to be adccpiatc to cope with both sides of the college ac- 
tivities. ITc pioposcd that tlie confer cncc should deal with the 
question ‘ m such a way as to indicate agiccment with the abstract 
proposition that alliliation is desirable m the interests both of the 
colleges themselves and the department [of agriculture] provided 
that the staff requirements are met and afTihation wiU not result 
in the sacrifice of the clhciency of the departmental side of the 
college’s interests’ He hnally suggested the possibility of one 
college for Upper India, leaving the others as departmental insti- 
tutions* 

The following resolutions were agreed to m regard to topics (1) 
and (2)1 : — 

Agricultural colleges {1) 

“ The Conference considered that this question could not be answered 
absolutely 'While as an absolute proposition they were in favour of pro- 
viding in colleges under the Agricultural Department, a liberal and scientific 
education which should be as complete as possible, they were not convmccd 
that in the case of all the provmcial colleges this was a practical ideal or 
one which local conditions rendered desirable For example, there were 
not enough students m any of the four colleges of Upper India to justify m any 
mdividual case the provision of traimng of the type mtended On the 
other hand, it is m the opmion of the Conference, desirable that Upper India 
should have one college at which the education should not be restricted to 
the training of men for departmental requiremenjiS — ^provided that the 
necessary staff and -eqmpment can be made available for such college 
without prejudicing the normal development of the general work of the 
Agncultural Department ” 

AgncuUural colleges [2) • 

“ At the President’s suggestion the Conference agreed to reeord that the 
answer to the second question m the agenda was unphed m the resolution 
recorded with regard to the first — ^the two having m fact been considered 
togetheP.q 




^ See para. 17 above. 
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19. The Simla Conference was held on 18th, 19th and 20fch 
June, 1917, to discuss the Pusa resolutions ^ The Cbnferhnce also 
had before it an important memorandum by Mr. ST. MacKenna 
from which we have already quoted certain passages 

In his introductory speech. Sir Claude Hill drew the attention 
of the Conference specially to the necessity for training agricuh 
tural teachers, if agricultm’al high and rhiddle schools were to 
be estabhshed, as he hoped they would , he suggested that the 
stafi for such schools would be presumably tramed in the agri- 
cultuial colleges and expressed the emphatic opimon that the 
training and turning out of the teachers should precede the 
inauguration of the schools. 

The discussion dealt largely with the question of the estabhsh^ 
ment of agricultural high schools and the traimng of teachers. But 
the question of agi'icultural colleges was also exphcitly dealt with 

It was evident that the conditions had changed smce the Pusa 
Confeience, the representatives of the Punjab and the Umted 
Provinces being emphatic that there was now a demand for a 
high grade agricultural college m each of these provmces. ‘ This 
demand," says the report, ‘ was not felt to the same extent m the 
other pro-vunces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Pro- 
vinces." But hir (now Sir) Piank Sly strongly mged the policy 
of mamtammg a college in each province and of each province 
doing its best with its own college and raising it to the standard 
it required ; and he pressed for a modification of Resolution I 
of the Pusa Conference - hir Bhupendranath Basu, m supporting 
J\[r. Sly, uiged in particular the estabhshment of a separate 
institution for Bengal to whicli perhaps Assam boys might come. 
The following resolution, proposed by hlr. MacKenna, was passed 
unanimously — 

“ T}r<^oh(lion VII — In view of tlie resolutions whicli have been passed at 
tins Conference, and of the changing conditions as affecting the expansion 

^ Like llie l’ii--ii Conference, the Simla Conference was under the presidency of Sir Claude 
Hill , It mchidctl the Agricultural AdMser^nnd other members of the Department of 
Aenrulture, a rcjiresentitn o of the Imperial Department of Education (Mr H Sharp) 
and ripri-entatu Co of the local Go\ ernmeuts Of the 21 mciubera prciont, only four 
Ind b'cn present at Pusa A printed copy of the proceedings (Government Central 
l’rc'=', Simla, 1017) bos been furnished to us 

* S-v; para, 18 above 

* riK eomplcto tMt of tlie resolutions adopted at the Simla Conference i 3 act out 
in tl e volume of apiK;i>lice. to tins rexiort 
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nf pnn’inrml {l(i])arfinpnls of agriculture, the Conference consider that 
Kc'olulion I njlnling to agncullnrnl colleges which ^^afa passed at the Pusa 
Conferoncp should 1)p niodilied and lhat local Governments should he left to 
^\nrk ou( Iheir collegial p courses with reference to local conditions They 
con''idcr that each of the principal colleges of India should have its own 
agrn lilt ural college so soon as the agricultural development of the provmce 
justifies that stop ” 

TIic question of the affiliation of such agriciiltuial colleges to 
local universities was next clibcussed. 

Dr. Harold !Mann, then Principal of Poona Agricultural College 
(affiliated to the Bombay University), relying on his OAvn experi- 
ence, ashed the Conference to declare that m so far as the colleges 
arc intended to give the highest agricultmal traimng possible 
suited to the conditions of India, they should be affihated to the 
universities, while there A^as not the same need for affihation in 
so far as they were intended to serve departmental interests purely 
or principally , and that there was an opemng for a college of the 
first t3’'pc in most of the provinces But the following neutral 
amendment, proposed by I^fi Sly, was earned by nine votes to six 
and adopted as a resolution . — 

“ ItcsnluUoii VIII — The Conference recommend tliat the question of affiha- 
lion of agricultural colleges should be left to the decision of local Govern- 
ments m accordance with local conditions” 

"We may further draw attention to the suggestions of the 
Conference that the Education Department should endeavour to 
reciuit as inspectors or district deputy inspectors of schools a 
larger proportion of science or agricrdtural graduates, and that 
short courses on special subjects should be given on Government 
farms as part of the demonstration work. Bothiihese suggestions, 
if carried out, would presumably to some extent increase the 
demand for graduates in agriculture 

20. The Poona Conference formed part of a meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture held on December 10th-16th 1917 and 
presided over by Ulr. MacKenna ^ 

The following resolution of a general character was adopted 
by the Conference . — ^ 

“ That an improvement m the economic condition of the agricultural 
population of India is a matter of the most fundamental and urgent import- 

^ Th(^ meeting dealt wntb a number of other subjects m addition to agricultural 
education, and was attended by 48 members of the Department and 43 ‘ visitors ’ from 
vanouB provmccs, mcludmg Tttis Excellency Lord WiUmgdon, who gave an mtroduo* 
toiy address, and Sir Claude Hill. 
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ance to tlie country . That for the rapid development of agriculture m India 
a sound system of rural education based on rural needs is essential, that the 
present system is wholly madequate m respect of the provision of smtable 
text-books and premises, and above all m respect of the trainmg and pay 
of teachers 

In regard to the question of agricultural colleges the following 
resolution was adopted : — 

“ That the view of the Simla Conference ‘ that each of the principal 
provinces should have its ovm agricultural college so soon as the agricultural 
development of the province justifies that step ’ is accepted, the question 
of the affiliation of such colleges being left to the decision of the Govern- 
ment concerned ” 

21. The educational policy which emerges as a result of the 
three conferences may, perhaps, be briefly summarised as 
follows . — 

(a) The direct instruction of the persons engaged in agri- 
culture must for the present be given by means of 
and in connexion with demonstration farms That 
teachmg will probably create a demand for ‘ defimtely 
agricultural schools and if such schools are started 
it will be necessary to supply them with trained 
teachers. In the meantime only a small number of 
middle agricultural schools should be started. Thus 
agricultural colleges will not be required m the near 
future to produce any large number of trained teachers. 

{h) Whatever expenditure may be undertaken in connexion 
with general, rural, or deflmtely agricultural, education, 
there should be no resultmg diminution in, or limitation 
of the funds of, or stafi that are necessary for, the 
maintenance and progressive development of the 
leseaich and demonstration work which are the main 
work of the Agiicultiual Department (Poona Bcsolu- 
lion 13). 

(c) The development of agiicultiual colleges in the various 
provinces is dcsiiablc, but the development of these 
colleges and then relationship wuth local umvcrsitics 
must depend on local conditions. 


* rii- complete t'\t of (lie rc-fjIii(ioiis ntloptcd .it the Coiifcrciico on AgncuKnr.il 
1 diieation u eet out in (lie volume of npi>cndlces to (bis report 
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Togcdici' willi t.ljosc conclusions wc may draw attention to an 
iinporlnnl. passage m tlic memorandum ol Mr. MacKenna pre- 
viously quoted ^ — 

The riorc^sity for ])roMding n corGnn luiiiibcr of colleges m India -with 
n liberal and snonlific educalntn of n high standard is aecentuated by the 
finding'' of the I’ublic f>or\i(cs Coinnus‘<ion In puisuancc of tlie recom- 
incndations of ( hat, Coininis''ion, the Agnrnltural Department in its superior 
grades will ultimately lie manned iiinmly by Indians and it is m everyway 
desirable that sueli Indians should be trained at an Indian college of 
agneniture supplemontod I13’ .1 jiost-gradnate course at Pusa ” 

22. In addition to the views expressed at tlie conferences we 
have had the benefit of advice given to us m response to our 
que.stionnairc and to special cnquiiics 

iSomc of oui coiicspondciits, expei*t and non-expert (though 
only a few of the lattei), arc of opinion that agriculture hes 
outside the sphcic of iimveisity work. Thus hlis. G. L. C. Howard 
of the Pusa staff wiitcs“ — 

“ Technological subjects like agricultiuc are not in my opinion smtable 
subjects for degrees or for the nmvcrsitics to deal with Agriculture is an 
art and not a branth of science and cannot, therefore, be tested by any 
nnnersity examination It is a fallac}'' to consider that such a thing as 
agricultural science exists as apart from pure science The scientific prm- 
ciplcs involved 111 agriculture and m pure science are the same , for example, 
the so-called agucultural botany is only botany illustrated by means of 
agricultural crops rather than by wild plants Both technological and other 
science students should, therefore, have the same grounding in the prin- 
ciples of the science involved To provide such scientific training is the 
function of the University "Wheu we pass from science to technology we 
are dcalmg ivith another thing which can best be dealt inth in special 
technological institutes These technological institutes should deal also with 
research aiid should draw their advanced students from the existing science 
colleges ” 

Mr. F. ]\I Hewlett, the Imperial Pathological Entomologist at 
Pusa, adopts much the same hue of argument as Mrs. Howard 
He insists that what is now required m India is not a tiainmg in 
general agiicultuie hut the education of speciahsts in the various 
sciences upon which agriculture is based He writes (in a letter 
to one of our members) . — 

“ In the Agricultural Department there is a groAvmg demand for men 
With a ^ good training in one or more branches of science , these men are 
wanted mainly as laboratory assistants or fieldmen There is practically no 
•dernand at all, so far as I know for ‘ general agnculturahsts’ ” 


1 See footnote to para, 16 above. 
* Question 7 
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He adds that it is — 

“ undesirable and unlikel;^ that there -will be, in tbe comparatively near 
future, any considerable mcrease in tbe number of poste open to general 
agnculturabsts, as opposed to men witb a good general or special Scientific 
framing such as aviII fit them for research or laboratory posts There is a 
notable amount of truth m the saymg that ' agriculture is an art based on 
sciences ’ The Indian cultivator has the art, and we are now reahsing 
that it IS our busmess to supply a sounder basis of ‘ sciences ’ than the 
(by no means mefficient) tiaditional system vhicli is at present the guide 
A university such as Calcutta can never supply the art , it may supply the 
separate sciences, and so help to unravel in tune the tangled problems of 
Indian agriculture I say ' separate,’ because there is more demand for 
specialists ” 

The argument that agriculture is an art and not a science 
applies probably as much to mediCme as to agriculture. Yet no 
one woidd suggest now-a-days that medicme is a subject un- 
smtable for umversity study. 

Mr. E J. Butler, the Imperial ]\Iycologist, also a member 
of the Pusa stafi, takes a view materially, though not wholly, 
difierent from his coUeagiies. He urges first that the Umversity 
will be more useful to workers m apphed science if it takes a 
broad view of pure science as the foundation on which all 
utilitarian progress must be based before it pledges its resources 
to the direct encoiuagement of technological studies. And he 
urges very strongly that the Umversity should devote its attention 
to tiopical biology, now comparatively httle studied in Indian 
umversities, and establish as soon as possible chairs, lecture- 
ships, and post-graduate scholarships in such subjects as plant 
physiology, cryjitogamic botany, and entomology.^ He contmues 
as follows “ . — 

“ Provided that, as suggested m the answer to Question 6 [the passage 
referred to above] the University can adequately cover the field -without ui- 
tcrfering vith its primarj functions m the pursuit and extension of knowledge 
as an end m itself, there vould seem to be considerable advantage in ha-\ang 
technological faculties or departments granting degrees in such subjects as 
agriculture iSuch faculties should prove a valuable corrective to the over- 
literar} trend of university education in India and may attract a class of 
undergraduate which it IS desirable to get mto the Umversity in increasing 
numbers 1 refer to the cla'^s which is not afraid of manual trainmg and 
not prejudiced agamst industrial pursiuts That such a class exists And is 


* Question G 

* Question V. 
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j)rc])nrcd lo l,nkc nchnnfflgc of higher training is evident from the experience 
of ‘^nrh colleges ns I lie Engineering College at Sibpur and of some of the 
ngrionltnrnl colleges I believe it has not been sufficiently attracted, to 
(he Unncrsity m Bengal for reasons I am not competent to explain, but 
it seems likel}' (hat if fneilities are given for taking degrees in subjects 
(ha( will appeal to (he less literary castes, they will be prepared to enter 
(ho Um\or‘'i(3 Not only will graduates from these faculties be better 
equipped (<i earn their livelihood than if tliev had not passed through the 
Unner'Jit.y, but they will jirovide better material for recruitment to several 
Go\crnment depaHinents (ban is at jircscnt available I should personally 
prefer to (akc graduates of this class into my laboratory than those of the 
more literary castes wdio are mainly available at present 

I am more doubtful of the necessity of providing facilities for research 
in sub]cc(s for which special research institiiii^ already exist, as in agricul- 
(urc There may be a danger of diminishing research in those directions 
111 which, ns indicated [m the passage referred to above], the University can 
best asMst the nd\anccnicnt of knowledge ” 

III — The ptospecls of higher a gncuUural educalion.in Bengal. 

23 Apait from the question of the special conditions of Bengal 
(and tjie point i elating to caste, which we shall touch on later) 
we arc inclined to share the views of Mr. Butler, which appear to 
coincide with the views gcncially held in other countries. We 
think there should he in India, far from the congestion of great 
cities, one or more Idrgc agricultural institutes like that at Pusa, 
where experiments on a large scale can be carried on^ and where 
the staff are not required to undertake any teaching except the 
supervision of training in research and the delivery of such 
higher courses as may be mcidental thereto , we agree in this ' 
matter with the Public Services Commission Such mstitutes are 
expensive and must be Imperial or inter-pro^ncial. Bub they 
leave room open for the provincial agricultural colleges for teach- 
ing and research proposed in 1905 by the Government of India 
And we have now to enquire whether in the first place the 
‘ agricultural development^ of Bengal, to quote the phrase of the 
Simla Conference, justifies the creation of one or more such 
colleges, and in the second place, what should be the relation 
between any such college and the local umversity. 

24. The special characteristics of agriculture in Befigal may 
be s umm ed up as follows . — 

(&) Rice is the main crop, occupying two-thirds of the whole 
cropped alea, and constituting the staple food of the 
people. Next m importance are jute, tobacco, sugar- 
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cane,’ various pulses, oilseeds, and tea The variety of 
crops is relatively -small ^ 

(b) There aie complaints that the use of cow-dung as fuel 

instead of manure, and the inabihty of the cultivatoi, 
who IS burdened mth debt (as in other provinces), to 
pm’chase aitificial manure have impoveiished the soil 
The methods employed are often primitive. 

(c) The majority of holdings are very small in size, thus 

rendering large farming impossible, except m rare cases 

{d) The margin of profit on land available for its improve- 
ment is dimimshmg with an increase in the- number of 
persons mdnectly dependent on the production of the 
soil.2 

(e) It IS stated that the cultivators are ignorant. The cou- 
clusion IS sometimes drawn that cultivators can only 
use ‘ Lule ot thumb methods " with safety and that 
expert advice is theiefore largely useless. Opinions 
in regaid to the ignorance of the cultivator ‘(unless 
by ignoiance is meant illiteracy) are however, by no 
means, unanimous. Mr. Howlett says the cultivator 
possesses the art of agriculture (as opposed to the 
‘ science) ^ 

(/) Not only, it is said, aie the cultivators ignorant, but as they 
become ' educated,’ they tend to give up cultivation. 

{g) Bengal is backward in the development of demonstration 
work, as compared with other provinces.^ Mr. S. 
]\!lilhgan, the Director of Agriculture for the province, 
informed us that he hoped to start a small demonstra- 

^ C/. ilr L S S O’Malloy’s Bengal, Bihar and-Onssa, etc (Cambridge Uiuvcrsity 
Press), passim Vcr\ liltlo cotton is nt present prov n m Bengal , but His Excellency Lord 
Itonaklslia} , in a speech at Barisal on 11th July 1018, suggested that in many villages in 
Bengal cotton might bo gTOwn by cultivators for their own use and stated that ho had 
invited the Agnculturnl Association of Bengal to consider the possihihty of reviving 
cotton-spuming ns a cottage industry in the province. 

* “Continued suh diiision and suh m(''Hdation of rights,” say tho Bengal Distiiot 

Admmistration Committee, “ have immensely increased tho number of persons uliy 
dcjRiul for their Inclihood on tho chllcrcnco between what tho tiller of tho sod pa>3 to 
hi3 immediate siijicriors and what is idtimatcly paid to Goicmmciit by tho /ainmdar” 
Bciiorl, pipe 17”. ' 

* Ihcro 13 on mteresling passage on this pomt m tho Beport of the Bengal Provincial 
Commitleo to tho Education Commission of 18S2, page 62. 

* C/ Bengal Dutriel Aelmhustrulion Committee’s Report, pages 188 189 
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lion fnnn in ilio.se disiricis, some 20 in all, not yet 
pibvKlcd ^\^ih farm.s^ ; and Mr. J. N. Gupta strongly 
emphasises tlic need for them.” 

Slalcmcnis (c), (/), and ((j) above need further detailed consi- 
dcratiou. 

25. " The question of the size of e.statcs and holdings,’’ says 
Mr L, Birlcy, of the Bengal Bevenuc Dcpai'tment, in a valuable 
momoiandum piinled in tlic volume of a]ipendiccs to this report, 
“is of paramount imporlancc in consideiing the piobabihties of 
ojieiungs in Bengal for men with a scientific training m agi’icul- 
lure and lie conlimies — 

“ slnli'-fK s .nrc aol readily lunilnlde ns rcgnrds (he number of estates 
e\( ceding 100 neresP nnd they h.nc not been ]>rcpared regarding the .size of 
lioldiim" lull il nln^ ■'abb lie .‘.aid lliat (be number of cs^r//c.9 exceeding 
•100 acres is Inrge as to lea\e no doubt that if the proprietor of an estate 
of 100 acres yoiild oiiiplo} a scicntiric ngncnltiirist tlic openmgs would 
be sufliticnlK numerous (o juslify the training of suck men in largo 
numbers, but that hdl(hng<^ of tins area arc cither non-existent or are so 
feu as lo be negbgililo 

Mr. Bliley explains that he u.ses the terms ‘ estate ’ and 
' holding ’ in then meaning in the Bengal Tenancy Act, i e., an 
‘ estate ’ IS the interest of a proprietor and means the land for 
which land revenue is sejiaiately paid, while a ‘holding’ is 
land held by a ‘laiyal ’ The figures gathered fiom the returns 
of the Court of AVaids throw some additional light on the subject 
of the size of estates In the year 1916-17^ there were under the 
Court 59 estates altogether, with a total area, as far as ascer- 
tained, of 10,801,122 acres and total receipts of Rs 66,8‘),934, 
nearly 07 lalchs. 

These may be classified according to size as follows • — 


Over 000,000 .acres , . . , 1 

Between 200,000 .and 300,000 acres .... 2 

„ 300,000 and 200,000 ., , 4 

„ 80,000 and 100,000 „ . 2 

„ 50,000 and 80,000 „ . 2 

„ 30,000 and 50,000 „ 4 

„ 10,000 and 30,000 „* 9 


^ General Memoranda, page 12 
® Ibid , page 2 

“ The area mcnlionccl m (Jie letter to Mr Birloy winch elicited hw memorandum 
* Sec Report of Words, Attached and Trust Estates m the Presidency of Ben^rol 
fpr 3930-17 (Bengal Secretariat Book DepOt, 1917 ) 
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As tlie estates under the Court of Wards do not constitute 
one-fiftietli part of the province, it is clear that the number of 
large estates must be very considerable. But Mr. Birley's 
memorandum shows, on the one hand, how small a proportion of 
these estates is held by the proprietors as ' private land ' which 
they cultivate themselves, and, on the other, how small are the 
actual holdmgs which are cultivated by tenants. “ If an inhabi- 
tant of Bengal,'' he says, finds himself in possession of a larger 
area of land than is necessary for the sustenance of himself and 
his dependents, the first inchnation is to sublet all that he does 
not reqmre for himself." The question is further complicated 
by the fact that large estates are m most cases not held by 'one 
individual but by a body of co-sharers, between whom combined 
action is dif&cult. 

hir. Birley discusses the cases in which it might be thought 
that it would be to the duect interest of the landlord to make use 
of expert advice. He points out that there . is a marked increase 
in Eastern Bengal of land held on 'produce-rent,' i.e.,' on a 
system analogous to the oriHayer system, in which the landlord 
takes a share of the produce (m Bengal, half) as rent. But the 
tenant in t.hese cases, it would appear, does not always cultivate 
with the same zeal as when he pays a fixed rent, and is less hkely 
to spend trouble on improvements. 

In regard to land held under fixed rents, we cannot do better 
than quote Mr. Buley's own words ; — 

“ It IS couveiueut to divide tlie kinds of agricultural improvernent wlucli 
appear possible in Bengal into four classes as follows — > 

(fl) The introduction of new crops, and the improvement of cvisfcing 
crops by means' of the use of unproved seed, manure, or unproved 
unplomcnts 

(t) The prevention of disease among crops 

(c) The improvement of agricultural stock 

((f) (i) The construction of ii ells, tanks, watcr-channcls and other works 
fur the storage, supply or distribution of water for the purposes 
of agriculture, or for thb use of men and cattle employed m 
agneulture , 

(li) tlic preparation of land for irrigations , 

(ill) the drainage, reclamation from rivers or other iiatcrs, or protec- 
tion from Hoods, or from erosion or^othcr damage by iiatcr, 
of laud u'-eil for agricultural purposes, or iiaste land which JS 
cultnahle^, 
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(w) the reclamation, clearance, enclosure or permanent improvement 
of land for agricultural purposes 

(N B — ^For reaBons to be explained below this class of agncuUural uuproioment 
has been dasenbed in the words of^scction 70 of the Bengal Tcmnci \ot iiliich 
enumerates works a hich are ‘ improvemenfa ’ according to tlie laii ) 

Now as a rent collector, the landlord (whether a proprietor or large 
tenure-holder) is benefited only indirectly by the success of measure^ talan 
for the first three classes of improvements It is on improvements of (heso 
three classes that the attention of the Department of Agncullnrc m Bengal 
is mamly concentrated, and under prevailing conditions it seems probaldc 
that scientific work on these objects will continue to be earned out collec- 
tively, that IS by Government (and it is to be hoped by local autliorilic'’) 
but not by individuals 

The rent-collector landlord has no difficult}’' in finding a cheap agency to 
collect his rent , for the highly paid mcmlicrB of Ins stafi a tliorongh 
knowledge of legal technicalities is necessary, and it seems eery unlikely 
that there should ever be in Bengal a large demand for highly [laul .igmfs 
whose qualifications consist mamly m training m tliecc branches of 
agriculture 

On the other hand, the attitude of a rent-collecting landlord to the fourth 
class of agricultural improvements may reasonably be expected to lie quite 
different, because they ofier him opportunities of increasing his inromi’ 
The law* on the subject of this class of improvement is briefly as follows 
the landlord may carry out the improvement unless the tenant will do it 
lumself , the landlord after executing the impro\enicnt causes it to he 
registered, and ho may bring a suit for enhancement of rent on the ground 
that the productive powers of the land have been mcrcivsed b} an 
improvement effected by him or at his expense, and the Court v. ill hn c 
regard to the cost of the improvement, on the other hand, an orrujinmv 
raiyat may sue for reduction of rent on tlic ground lliat ihf .muI of lus 
holding has without the fault of the rai}ot become jKim uienth <h t* ric>r,»t‘’<l 
by a deposit of sand or other specific can've 

It will he oliscrvod tliat the fourth 010^“= of imjiroM monf- ri'qmr' a 
Icnowlodgc of agricultural engmeermg There <-eem^ L\er\ o i ’ui to 
believe that there vouhl be a fair demand m Bengtl for min ■ ith 
prnclicnl as well as scientific training in agnenltiiral engine' rmg The 
necessity of jiraelical trnmmg empha'-i'-i'd benme mfiifrou'it" IP* 
tliat of Bengal such work nnolves peculiar difhmltif - Tin mi a- ir- rot 
ba«ed only on a calculation of {irobabihlic--, Inif abo on ri} ('o -i- n- » 
the managing collector of larne C'-tatc' nndi r tin t mirt of W--,! 
Bengal and Tlie mlcrci-fi: of the [iroprn to-- do n'/ j, •t*' • , 

njipomtmeiit by the c-talc of an agrieultunl i\pt'l in t'i> orl” 
but m e\orv c'-tatc with wlmh 1 line l.t>i'n ri>M>rn‘ ] I fo-P 5 
cmploved vilh jrrofit to the C“:tato a* nnn \ itli i o,n 1 tr >m" t 

agricultural ongmeer 

If Air. Birley’s vievs arc accepted it ‘’oenic » In ir Thnt , 'g"' gP 
tural 'experts, \Mth the exception of the rct-go-t t, j,' }. 

specifies, iiuist look fdrw.ud in Beng.d nn.tniy i<> * ’npl , ji r‘ f , 
communities rather than by indnidiials. 
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26 In connexion with the problem of the employment of 
agricultural experts by landowners, we may~draw attention to 
the special and important case m which the Court of Wards acts 
for a propnetor during his minority. Smce the reform under Lord 
CHirzon’s administration, the trainmg of officers for the Court of 
Wards has at various terms been stated to be one of the objects 
of agricultural education^ ; but, so far as we are aware, the agri- 
cultural traimng open to Bengal students has not been used to 
any appreciable extent for this jiHrpose. - The total number of 
‘ managers ’ with salaries of over Rs 100 employed m Bengal by 
the Court in 1916-17 was, it is true, only 19. The number of 
wards (boys) m Bengal m 1916-17 was 98. 

Attention may also be drawn here to two points relating to 
wards which bear on oiu special problem — 

(a) Under section 21 of the Bengal Coiut of Wards Act of 
1879, “ The Coiut may make such orders as to it may 

seeni fit m respect of the education and residence 

of a mmor ward.” 

(h) The Court of Wards now requires that steps shall be 
taken gradually to teach its wards the business of 
their estates between the ages of 18 and 21^, and we 
understand this to imply that they shall receive some 
training m agncidture and estate-management ^ 

It seems clear that if the Coiut were convmced that the best 
available training in these subjects were offered in a Bengal 
college or iimversity, they would utilise it for the education of 
then wards. 

The duty of acting as guardian for wards devolves on tbc 
District Officer, and Mr. Birley, spealang as Collector of Dacca, in 
giving evidence bcfpie the District Administiation Committee 
pointed out how heavy an additional charge this was on the 
Collector, especially in connexion with the difficulty of redressing 
the grievances of laiyals ^ 

> Soo pirn 7 abo%o « 

* C/ Iknu'il Warcl'<’ Manual, lOOS, page 21 and Chapter XIX, Sec 217, page 00 

’ Report of M arJ'’, Attached and Trust Estates in . Bengal, for 191G 17, .paras M 
and 1.7, and the Report of the M irds, Eneimihercd, Trust and Attaehid Estates in 
Bihar and Ori"! for RllC 17 (Ratna, 1017), para. 13, sliou that in hotli pro\fiitcs (he 
Court of \\ ard' h in il mg aCTicultural^exporimcnts w itli a i leu to unjiroa ing the estates 
of tie wards 

< Reiiart of Biiical Diitrict Adiuii’i=tration Coiiiiaittee, page 21 
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The question of the duties of ndministi alive ofTicials lies 
eutiiely outside our reference But in view of tlio immense 
personal and agricultural mtciests involved in the administra- 
tion of the estatas under the Court of AVards, it occurs to us 
that, apait from the question of the relief desiied by i.lie District 
Admin istiation Committee for over-worked olllcers, it would 
be piobably m the interest of the estates in question, and of 
the progress of agriculture m the province, if persons specially 
trained m agriculture and estate managenrent were appointed 
to supeiMse these estates. 

27 AYe have referred m paragraph 24 [(j) .above to the compara- 
tively small number of demoirstiation farms in Bengal. It is in- 

terestmg to note that the estabhshment of ‘ exporiment.al farms 

.rmder the superintendence of proper persons selected by Govern- 
ment ’ was .suggested as a means of agricultural education by the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company m aicvcnuc letter^ 
to Bengal m 1812 ^ 

* (Juotwl in Aclfiins’H Deports on Vciniiculiir Jitlueiition m Jlongal and Jliliai, 
I.ong’s edition, pages J !7 — 338 

® Dcmoiistraliou and experimental farms liavo teen of llie Jiiglioat service to agii- 
culture m Europe and America Farms of tins kind have been started under favourable 
"onditions m Bengal Members of the Commission have had tlio opportunity of mspoct- 
mg tlio Government farms at Chinsura, Dacca, llajshalu and Rangpur • In addition 
there IS a fann at Kalimpong, one at Burdwan, maintained at the expense of tlio 
Maharajah of Burdwan, and the Burirhat Tobacco Farm near Rangpur AtClimsura 
the Farm (of 210 acres m aica) is m an accessible position beside the railway station 
The mam work conducted there consists of experiments m the cultivation of paddy, 
jute, bananas and sugarcane, and also m seed sclootion. It had last year 19 students 
m trammg, each of whom receives an allowance of Rs 15 a month and free ipiarters 
Tlio Government Form at Rajshahi is smaller, the area bomg 03 acres , it follows similar 
Imes, but a larger proportion of the land is devoted to sugarcane At Dacca, m addi- 
tion to tljo farm which is carrymg out important work or the production of stOjplo 
crops (especially on paddy by Mr G P Hector, and on fibre crops by Mr. R S Finlow), 
'there is a group of laboratories for the mvostigation of fibres, of plant diseases, msoct 
pests, and chemical work, mcludmg the soil analyses for Bengal .Several Calcutta 
graduates have worked there with enthusiasm and success The Government agricul- 
tural stations at Rangpur under the BUjicrmtcndonco of Mr J N. Chakravarty include 
two farms, a 20-acro Demonstration Farm situated m the toivn and a Government 
Dairy Farm The Demonstration Farm is constantly inspected by the cultivators of 
the neighbourhood and they eagerly purcha8o*tho whole of the selected seeds raised on 
the Farm.- The mam object of the Government Dairy Farm is the improvement of 
mdigonous'cattlo by selection and crossing, and tho milk produced is all sold locally. 
The visit paid by the Commission to tho latter farm was too brief for us to see its 
work , but Mr Chakravarty durmg our inspection of tho Demonstration Farm explained 
the w'ork of the Dairy Farm and the ofiorta m progress to mcroaso tho milk of tho^ 
local cattle. 

VOIi. lU 


L 
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28. Tlie question of the adverse influence which education 
is stated to have exercised in the past on agncultuie, and of the 
favourable influence which it might exercise m the future obviously 
deserves the fullest consideration. Rural primary education 
concerns us only mdirectly.^ It is the education of the middle 
classes, the hlicdialok (as well as of the higher classes) with which 
we have mainly to deal, and on this pomt the Bengal District 
Admimstration Committee have collected important evidence and 
data. “ Men who have any education,” said one witness before the 
Committee,^ “ do not like to cultivate and another, that “ the 
one thing a cultivator wants to do is to get some one else to 
cultivate for him and himself become a tenure holder ” 

In 1911, out of a total number of 685,000 males over the 
age of 20, and under that of 55, m Bengal, belongmg to the 
three mam educated middle classes, the Brahmans, the Vaidyas, 
and the Kayasthas, only 160,000 were ‘ hving on cultivation ’®, 
and it seems probable that these are mamly receivers of produce 
rents.^ “ Other castes also,” say the Committee, “ as they acquire 
education seem more and more inchned to despise agriculture. 
Large jotdais, as they become wealthy, let out as much land as 
they can afford and take to some trade or profession.” 

There are here two points to consider : (1) the traditional 
aversion of the hterary castes to agriculture (and other mdustnal 
callings) ; (2) the recent aversion of the lower castes to agricul- 
ture, due ^ ‘ education.’ The University, and the system of 
which it forms part have, according to some witnesses, accentuated 
the first aversion and created the second. 

“ As regards culhvatiou, ” says jMx B Mukherjee, an occasional Lecturer 
in Economics at the Diocesan College for Girls, Calcutta, “ the too literary 
education which the University has been giving for the last 50 years and 


Tho work of tbo Govemmont farms has boon widely criticised as too academic and 
of no practical assistance to tho cultivator. But such criticisms scorn unjust and based 
either on misconception of tho work such farms can accomplish or onignoranco of their 
mnucnco and achievements Tho farms would no doubt bo still more useful if they were 
more frcquentlj and systematically visitdtl by neighbouring cultivators Tlio Report 
of tho Rvport Officers of tho Bengal Agricultural Department for lOlG (page 21) states 
ihat “ a fov landed gentlemen and cultivators visited the farm durmg tho ynar ” 

' Chapter XLVII 


* « R( port, jnge 10" 
^ ei' , pace 100 

* /.e-' Cl' , jneo ITT) 
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more, has projjluccd a sort of ' economic apoplexy,’ and educated Indians 
dislike cultivation so tlioroufflily that nothing will induce them to take it up 

On tlie other hand, the People’s Association of Khulna^ say : — 

“ The vast mass of the people of Bengal arc agncultunsts by'tradition, 
wluch has invariably as'Jigned the highest place to this occupation among 
profes'^ions and callings ’ 

But this statement is opposed to th.e great mass of our 
evidence on the point Mr. Mukherjee’s statement, though too 
absolute, is true m tbc main ; and many influential witnesses hold 
that the Umversity, and the University alone, can remove both the 
prejudice which it has helped to create, and the prejudice of 
immemorial times ^ 

'' Besides the general attraction which they have for yonng mmds, not 
in India alone, degrees and other university distmctions are specially 
needed in this country to overcome the long existing prejudice against 
indu'^tnal and even commercial pursuits, entertained by the higher castes, 
notwithstanding the relaxation of the caste system, notwithstanding poverty, 
and notwithstandmg the overcrowding of the avenues to employment m the 
services and the professions ” 

The passage quoted is from the Calcutta Umversity Committee 
which reported ou degrees in agriculture and other technological 
subjects m November 1917 and which consisted of Sir Cooroo 
Dass Banerjee, Dr. (now Sir) Deva Prasad SarbadMkari, Dr. 
Brajendranath Seal, Mr. W. C Wordsworth (now Actmg Director 
of Pubhc Instruction in Bengal), Mr. E E. Biss and Dr. (now 
Sir) Nilratan Sircar. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, an unchallenge- 
able witness on points relatmg to caste, wrote^ 

“ The caste system, which has done some good, has done this harm that 
notwithstanding its relaxation at the present day, it has created in the 
higher castes with all their poverty a prejudice -against agnculturalj 
technological, and even commercial, pursuits which is^o stooug that it can 
be overcome only if the University takes m hand the trainmg m those 
subjects, institute degrees m them, and oSers to students the rank of 
graduates and undergraduates ” 


^ Question 7 , see also the answer of Mr Radhakamal Mukerjee to Question 1 
We have ourselves had clear witness of a graduates m Bengal taking to agnoul- 
turo as a means of hvehhood. Some of our members’ discussed this subject with a young 
graduate, formerly a school master, who is cultivating land profitably on Sir D 
Hamilton’s estate at Gosaha m the Sunderhans , and Mr P BL Bose at Dacca 
Informed us that he knew a graduate who at Midnapore in 3 or 4 years, with very 
small capital, made an inoomS of Rs 80 a month by the cultivation of previously 
-untiUed land 
* Quesfion 6 
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29. The ansvers to Questions 6 and 7 of our questionnaire 
show how widespread is the view that agriculture should be 
taught by the University, partly for its own sake, part.ly to 
reheve the pressme on other careers.^ But much of this 
evidence is not based on a close study and knowledge of local 
conditions. 

We select foi more detailed consideration the evidence of ]\Ir. 
J JlS Gupta, the Cohector of Rangpur, to whose energy and 
capacity the creation of the Rangpui College with its 900 bighas 
of land is so largely due ; the Mahaiajadhiiaja Bahadur of Burdwan, 
now a mefiiber of the Executive Council of Bengal, no less 
enthusiastic m the cause of education than Mr. Gupta j and 
hli. Llilhgan, the Director of Agriculture for Bengal. ^ 

]\Ir. Gupta is m favour of the estabhshment of an agricultmal 
college and an agiicultur^ degree ; he says^ — 

‘‘ As regards the creation of a new degree lu agncnltnxal education and 
the popiilansation of agricultural education, it is obvious that as in the case 
of uidustrial education agricultural openings vnll have to be created,, and it 
must be demonstrated that scientific agriculture will prov.de a decent living 
to the middle clas.s young men ^ 

Once thl^ is done there Mill be no dearth of young men ivilhng to avail 
thonisohes of agricultural trainmg This is however mainly a vork for 
Go\cnmienV and pnblic-spuited zainindnrs ” \ 

j\Ir Gupta modifies this last statement to some extent in the 
following passage . — 

“ It IS also important that the agricultmal degree should be exactly on 
a par vith the other degrees and should receive equal recognition It may 
be urged that the object of makmg agricultural education a part of the 
unnersity course Mill be frustrated if the people take the degree simply 
M ith the object of entermg Government service. But as matters stand noM^ 
m all professional studies like engineering, medicine, etc , a large proportion 
of the students necessarily consist of those seelang cmplojunent cither 
under Government or ivith private parties But it is only a few who secure 
‘^iich appointments, and the surplus graduates Jiavo uom' built up a private 
jnofc'ision m each of these branches There is every reason to believe that 
‘'imilar Mill be the case Mith agriculture where the field is very much larger. 
But it IS essential that the necessary educational facilities should first be 
gnen The Department of Agncultyrc is rapidly expanding and Government 

'Of tlii. l.'O ^ ho hsiNC gnen replies to Question G, over tvo-thirds !uuc 

nuntioiuil u.:ncuUiire n« n, subject in winch the highest training should be given, about 
( 1 '( qu irter ba\c bun silent on the point , and seven only arc adicrsc to tholinncrsity 
tal.ni-' lip tlic ‘■vibjri.t 1 he nii'-wcrs arc of course not capable of cvact classification, but 
the al OM bi.iiri- in v\ In. I d.rn a-. ,ippro\imatcI\ correct 
• Cm ■•al ''I' iierai’da page 2. 
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i-' gnulunll\ af'^oomlmc; Inclinn^- the higher brnndicg of the service It 
1'' \or> ilp‘'iralile that there dioiild he some insliUilion in the Province itself 
wliidi will tit’theni for enrr} mg on iinestigntioiis nnd for qualifying for 
th eep higher iippointinenl”? In addition to the Department of Agriculture, 
whiph i*- rapid!} p\pniidnig fliPrc are \arious other departments under 
Oo\crnmon( where some Knowledge of ngnculturc w'lll be of distinct 
ad\nntage to the ofllcers Some of these maybe named, eg , settlement, 
court of ward*', /v/ms or eirc le system, nnd co-operative credit In 

addition to tlie^e departments of fJovcniment, zuinnidnrs are also lilcely to 
cmplo\ the«p graduate'' on tliPir estates It is also likely that sons of 
nmiiidnrs who arc now going to the Um\cr''ity in increasing numbers for tho 
‘-dvc of general training might like to take the agricultural course instead of 
llie arts coiir'-c. 

The acripiillnrnl edueation to be given in the University must not how- 
c\ or be jnirelv theoretical and must fit a man, after a reasonable period of 
prnliation to parry on either practieal oi scientific agricultural work on his 
own resjion'^ibilit} A farm must therefore be attached to an agricultural 
college where the students will undergo practical traimng along with their 
Btndu"' It nn} jicrhnjis be necessary to make the bcstow'al of a degree 
conditionnl on the completion of a year’s practical training on a farm How- 
c\er enrcfnlly dcMscd, a practical training is hardly satisfactory unless the 
man going through it has an opportunity of doing some responsible work, 
nnd this is \erv difilenlt to arrange during the college course ” 

111 regard to liis own district, Mr Gupta writes : — 

“ The ‘-oil nnd elimate of Pangpiir arc suitable for growing all re- 
prc'-cntatnc crojis of Pcngal The district is a purely agricultural one and 
there is a large class of small /nmindars and w'ell-to-do -jotedars (landed 
projinetors) who depend on ngnculturc for their living The/ w'ould receive 
grc.it practical benefit if they had an agricultural education, and most of 
them eoiild easily afford the cost of a university training if a practical course 
suitable for them were devised Even if it be not possible to establish a fully 
equipped agricultural college at once, it may be cpite possible to mclude 
a few agricultural subjects in the curricula of the regular science course ” 

The i\Iahaia]adhiia3a Bahadur of Burdwan urged on the Com- 
mission tho desirability of the University undertaking the tiaimng 
in agiiculture (as AveU as of other classes of technology) or at 
any rate of guiding and helpmg the theoretical or academic portion 
of the work-^ Yet in his oral evidence he said — 

“ A graduate in agriculture is not likely to find suitable employment. 
The /amindars require a different type of managei for their estates They 
are not as yet m need of the scientific advice of the agriculturist 

]\Ir> Milhgan, the Director gf Agriculture for Bengal, was, if 
anything, less encouraging than the Mahaiajadhiraja Bahadur of 
Buidwan He said plainly (speaking of Bengal) that “ University 
traipjng in agiiculture is at present in the nature of a blind alley. 


^ QuCslion 0 

® General Memoranda, pace 504 
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as tte prospects of profitable employment in agricnltnie are poor 
and the training is unsuitable for anything else.”^ He thought 
that the college-trained boy could not compete succ^sfuUy Vfith 
the raiyat, ovnng to the smallness of the holdmgs, that the educated- 
classes of Bengal did not take to farming as a profession ; that a 
training m scientific agncultuie was unnecessary for land agents^ 
though they badly needed training m civil engmeermg for irriga- 
tion and diamage works 5 ^ and that it was not a good specula- 
tion for a boy to undertake the study of agriculture m the hope 
of obtainmg a post m the Department of Agncultuie The 
present scheme of recruitment for the Department mcluded one 
agricultural officer — a man of the type turned out by the Agncul- 
tuial College — for each distnct m Bengal This meant that there 
would be httle moie than one vacancy a year. If the personnel 
were mcreased so as to provide one agncultural officer for each 
sub-division, the numbei of vacancies might possibly be mcreased 
lo four a year ; and m addition there were a few farm overseers. 
But we understand that kir. Mfihgan’s ob]ections to agricultural 
training as fittmg a man for no other career would not apply m 
his judgment to a person tramed on the scheme which, after 
consultation with him, we have recommended m Chapter XL^ni 
of this report 

30 It IS manifest that the decision m regard to the question of 
estabhshmg agricultural education of a umversity character m 
Bengal is not one to be made hghtly. In favour of such estabhsh- 
ment, we have the experience of the umversities of nearly every 
other civdised country , the paramount importance of agiiculture 
to the provmce , the general policy of the Imperial Department 
of Agncultuie , the argument adduced by many witnesses that 
the Umversity will exert, by the conferment of degrees, a real 
influence in oveicommg the prejudice of the educated classes for 
manual labour and especially agncultural occupations the desire 


* General Memoranda, page 12 

* C'l Mr Birlej ’s evidence, para/ 25, above. 

’The existence of this prejudice, ^liieh i^not confined to Bengal, maj- be illustrated 
bj quotation of a question (Xo 95) recently asked by Mr Y G Deshpande m the 
L<rL'laii\c Council of the Central Provmces — “ Is it a fact that during the fifst tuo 
xt I- course of the Agricultural College at Nagpur the students have to undergo hard 
ni it iial labour such as cutting of graso, taking filthj manure in baskets on thcir*heid3 
ficim the ftoT to the farm, grinding com, etc ’ ” e 
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(o open up new n venues of occupation for educated Bengalis, so as 
to relieve overerowded piofc.^'Sions; and the general pressure of 
educnled public opinion in Bengal Against it are the failure, up 
to the jirosent tune, of Snbour to attract students, the small 
sire of (he great majority of holdings in Bengal; the present 
distaste of tlic educated Bengali for practical work, the difficulty 
of pro\ iding suit-able empIo)'mcnt for university men requiring 
relatively high .‘'nlaric'^ ; and the danger of flooding the market 
vith di‘'a]rpointod unemplo 3 ’nblcs. 

.’U Forc^tiif — 'J'hc subject of forestry is an important one for 
Bengal, which includes over 10,000 square miles of forest land, 
much of which is of great economic "value. 

I'rirc‘'t c^pcr^‘5 arc employed almost exclusively by Govern- 
ment, although e eonsidcinblc amount of forest land is m the 
hinds of prnatc ownei.s 3’hc Bengal Government employs 
forest officers in the I’roMncial Forest Ser\ace which can only 
be entered through the Imperial Forest College and Reseaich 
fnstitjitc at. Bchr.i Dun, or by promotion from the ranic of ranger. 

The Dchra Dun Institute provides a two-year Provincial 
8cr\ ICC cour.se w Inch may be attended by persons nominated by 
local Govcinmcnts and, il there arc vacancies, by private persons 
with ajiprovcd qualifications. There was one Bengali "Student (out 
of 10) in the Provincial Service course for 191G-1S, none for that of 
1017-inandthcic is one (out of 20) m the course for 1918-20.^ The 
Institute [also provides a two years' instruction course for forest 
rangcis. There is also an institute providing instruction for forest 
rangers at Kurscong, The Public Services Commission have 
rccoimncnded (1) that direct reermtment to the Imperial branch 
of the Forest Scrwuce should be made m India, (2) that, with this 
object, a course of traimng up to the highest European standard 
should be instituted at Dehra Dun, and (3) that candidates for 
this course should hold the degree of bachelor of science, ^ The 
Industrial Comimssion have also recommended extensions at Dehra 
Dun.3 

We think that, for the present, advanced traimng in forestry 
can Ue most economically dealt with by the Imperial School at 


^ Hiformation funnslicd by the principal of tlio Dohra Dun Institute 
~ Report of Cominissioif, pngo 151 
’ Report, para. 03. 
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Delira Dun, which was visited by some of oux members , and we 
hope that a certam number of students, after taking the 
speciahsed B. Sc described later will proceed for higher training 
in forestry to that school. But we should not like to exclude 
the possibihty of developmg m Bengal at some future time 
traimng in, at any rate, some of the special branches of forestry. 

32 Sencultwe — The question of sericultm’e is one of impoi-t- 
ance to Bengal There are seven central nurseries, of which one, 
that at Berhampur, which we visited, also has a traimng class , 
and there is a special school at Bajshahi with a larger number 
of students (10 or 11) which, we also visited ^ Students wko 
pass the courses satisfactorily receive a giant of Bs 250 oH 
condition that they rear silk-worms for three years by the methods 
taught them at the school and erect new bmldmgs which they 
have to keep free from infection 

The sericultural faims aie engaged^ primarily in the production 
of ' seed ’ cocoons reaied from moths free from pebrme and other 
diseases They aie also attemjitmg to improve the indigenous 
races of silk-woims by hybridisation with imported breeds , and 
they tiam the sous of the actual silk-growers in better and safer > 
methods of work. Independently of the work of these farms 
]\Iiss Cleghcrn is, with the help of large giants from Government, 
cairymg out at Ahpoie mvestigations on the inheritance of im- 
poitant characters of silk-worms and the estabhshment of new 
races by hybridisation ^ 

We do not anticipate that instruction in sericulture would be 
attempted by the Umveisity on a systematic plan at an early 
date, although a few graduates who have taken the speciahsed 
B Sc degiee described m Chapter XL VII below, may well devote 
thciu'^elves to investigation m this subject 

33 Veterinary science — Vetermary science ought not strictly 
to be treated as a department of agriculture , but its importance 


^ Chapter XLVII 

- Om of our members (Dr J W. Gregoty) il=iO visited the farm of Piynsban in 
t i II dd V disira t, the ( Im f f.irm for the raising of silh-v orm ‘ seed ’ 

^ llie Industrial Commission sa^ Indian “ ficriculturo may bo regarded* as an 
rerif ultur d occupation =imiHr to bec-kcepmg or poultr\ -farming It is essentially a 
ntt\_n indu'-trj ” llic\ think Ilia* the duties of tho Bilk-rearer should bo 

Iimit'-il to the produet'on of 000000** (Indian Industrial C'dmmission, 1910 IS, section 
((') of npf'^iidiccs to r.( jiort) 
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to agiTciilture in India so far outweiglis its importance in otlier 
lespects (militaiy reqmiements being left out of consideration), 
that it is convement to treat it m tins chapter. 

Theie aie veteiinaiy colleges at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Lahore and Bangoon, stalled by members of the Imperial and 
Piovincial Veterinary Services The existing veterinary colleges 
teach up to the standard of the grade of veterinary assistants, 
BO far as the present staffs permit ^ The majority of the 
Public Services Commission recommended that classes teaching 
up to the highest standard of veterinary science should be 
established m India but Sir P. G Sly wrote a dissentient note 
in which he stated that the Indian demand for veterinary surgeons 
was minute , that the recrmtment to the Civil Veterinary Depart- 
ment averaged about two officers a year , that there was no scope 
for highly quahfied veterinary surgeons as private practitioners, 
outside^ the presidency towns' and there only to a hmited extent ; 
that the proposed college would only attract an extremely small 
number of students who could be more cheaply provided for by 
sending some Indian students to British colleges under a scholar- 
ship system, and that he was 'not prepared to recommend the 
cieatiOD of a high grade college in India until a large^expansion 
of the civil vetennary department demanded a considerably 
laiger annual recruitment and until the progress of the country 
could absorb veterinary surgeons as private practitioners 3 
A committee of the Board of Agriculture reported on the proposals 
of the Pubhc Services Commission, and on veterinary education 
generally, to the meeting of the Board at Poona ^ ^ A copy 
of their report, which was adopted by the Board, is printed in 
the volume of appendices to this report 

It wiU be seen that it raises the question whether the Calcutta 
college, among others, should be raised to a ffigher standard, or 
whether an Imperial Veterinary College should be created. 


Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture *n India held at Poona, 1017, page 53 

* Report, Aunexuro II, paras 7 and 26, pages 79, 86 

Loc *at , pages 62 and 6G, and also Appendix. Ill on Veterinary Education, pages 
107-178 Of 63 students who passed out of the Bengal Veterinary College m the years 
1912-13 to 1916 16, only 6 were reported to be in private service (Report of Bengal 
Vetermary College for~l3l6-17, Table I) 

* 'Report, page 87 
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Mr. K. Hewlett, tke Principal of tlie Bombay College,^ suggests 
that if it IS practicable to raise tbe standard of .tbe provincial 
colleges without deterring candidates from presenting themselves 
for admission, a four years’ Enghsh course should be started 
in place of the three years’ course, and that the Indian Veterinary 
colleges should then be affihated to the Provmcial universities 
in the same way as the Agricultural College, Poona, is afihhated 
to the Bombay University. The Bengal Yetermary College, 
founded m 1893 and raised in 1899 to the status of a college, is 
on the Belgachia-Dum-Dum Road (about five miles from Govern- 
ment House), and consists of a large building in which are 
three lecture-rooms, a museum, a reading-room, a pharmacy 
class-room, a room for the lecturers, a photographic room, and 
a dispensary A veteimary hospital is attached to the college. 
There are two hostels attached to the college, which afford 
sufficient accommodation for 188 boarders There are also a 
research laboratory and a library. The number of students m 
1917-18 was 157. The entry for 1918-19 was 58, and t|ie total 
number attending during this session will be 171. ^ 

The question of the future development of the Veterinary 
College and its possible connexion with the Umversity of Calcutta 
raised in'" the foregoing paragiaphs come within our reference; 
but the information before us does not enable us to express a 
defimte opinion in regard to it It is clear that at some future 
time the Bengal Veteimary College might appropriately be made 
a centre for higher vetermaiy studies and lesearch. But we 
must leave it to other bodies to determine what action should be 
taken in regard to it. 


^ Loc cit , pnge 171 

- Information fumislicd bi the principal of tbo college 
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Thmxinc. in Tkchkoi.oc;y (oim:R tiian Engineering, EIining,^ 
ARClllTECriRE AN]1 AgRICULILRE) AND IN COMMERCE^ 

1. — II islo) leal ) cl} ospccl. 

1. So long ngo as 1S8G the Govciunicnt of India issued a reso- 
lulion (o cnipliasisc the ‘ hi tie piogicss of a substantial chaiacter ' 
which had been achieved in tlie matter of technical education, 
in India. In the saino year the picsent Lord MacDonnell ^vrote 
a nicinorandiini on technical education in India in whicb we read 
that “indubtiial schools in Ilcngal \\cic mere excicscences on the- 
educational sy.stcm with neither plan noi object.” In 1888 the 
G'o\cinincnl of India issued yet another resolution which suggested 
among other things that an industrial survey should be held in 
each pioMiicc. The industrial survey of Bengal was made m 1890 
by Itli. E. W. Collin of the Civil Service Mr. Colhn’s report was 
rcMcvcd* in 1891 by the Govcimnent of Sn Charles Elhott, then 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The purport of this review 
vas that the advancement of teclmical education was not a matter 
which could be pressed regardless of the demand fo& it, or of 
economy. It was to the maintenance of the Sibpur College and 
the Calcutta School of jUtmthe highest scale of efficiency that the: 
Licutcnant-G over nor looked for the promotion ^ of technical educa- 
tion. In the Quinqucmiial Review of the Progress of Education 
111 India from 1893 to 1897 Mr, J. S. Cotton could find “ no 
appearance of a system of technical education anywhere ” m 
India, except, perhaps, in Madras.^ In the next qumquenmal 
review (1898-1902) ]\Ir. Nathan was constiamed to admit that the- 
cndcavours made to provide, through State agency or under State 
control, a system of techmcal education had met with little success ^ 

* Eiigiiiconng, Jlining and Agrioiilturo arc dealt with f-oparatcly m Chapters XXIV 
and XLVI, and in Chapters XXV and XLVII leflpccLivoly.xbut certain incidental refer- 
ences to tlicse subjects appear in tlio present oli#i)tcr 

= Progress of Education in India, 1892 93 — 1890 97 Third Quinquennial Review by^ 

J S Cotton (London, 1898), para 170 

® Progress of Education in India, 1897-98 — 1901-02 Fourth Quinquennia., Roiuew 
by R. Natiian (Calcutta, 1904). para 804. 
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2 The year 1901 saw tlie inauguration of a fresli cycle of inqmry, 
.discussion and investigation Sn Edward Bucb’s inqmry into 
practical and teclinical education, the lesolution on technical 
•education arrived at by the Simla educational conference of 
1901 and the instructions of the Government of India thereon, 
the inqunies and recommendations of the Committee on Industrial 
Schools m India and the resolution of the Government of India 
thereon, all followed each other in close succession from 1901 to 
1904 This hterature has been described as “ voluminous, sug- 
gestive but comparatively infructuous ” Meanwhile the Bnector 
<of Pubhc Instiuction, Bengal (the late Sir Alexander Pedlei), had, 
under mstructions from the local Government, worked out a scheme 
for the estabhshment of ten craft schools in the Bengal Province, 
as it was then constituted, including a weavmg school at Seiam- 
tpore This scheme and the suggestions cu’culated by the Govern- 
ment of India as the result of the Simla conference of 1901 were 
placed in 1904 by the Government of Bengal before a committee 
compiised of officials and representatives of the pubhc , the result 
OTs^e deliberations of this committee was the opemng m a 
. of tlffi"i:^ampoie Weaving Institute ^ 

3 In T. 9 05 the Associaitiou /or the Advancement of the Scientific 
and Industrial Education of Indians submitted to the Government 
of Bengal a proposal to estabhsh a techmcal college on the hues of 
the Victoria Jubilee Techmcal Institute, Bombay. It was suggested 
that the college should provide for mechamcal engmeermg, electrical 
.engmeeiing, spuming and weavmg, sheet metal and enamel work, 
industiial chemistry, dyeing and pamts, ceramics, silk, mining and 
metallurg}’’ This proposal was referred to another committee of 
•officials and representatives of the public over which J\Ir. G. A 
Oldham, who was then Bnector of Agriculture in Bengal, 
presided. The only result was the opemng, m 1911 at the Sifipni 
College of classes in dyeing These classes proved a complete 
failiue and were closed m 1916.2 


> Rc,~olution bj the Government of Hcngol, General Department, no 54, dated 
the 2nd Februarj 1904 • 

- Proere^ of Educatjon in Ecngal, 1912-13 to 191C-17* Fifth Qainquennial Ecvicff hi 
U W Homcll, (Calcutta, 191S), para 360 (b) 
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II.- L. j li" ft)} ft rl,)inl<u/>i a! and rommcu'ud iiaining' 

• <u tin lUhtjal riisuhncy 

{ I) Th' S lit 'vii If I V'lthilf' 

J 'J he t cf { I)!*' in' { It nJr. . 1 ^ fleMiiliodiiillicl.'ist.cjinnquc]!- 
nf , ihn itioh in Hon'v! is to pi(»M(l(' t wo dishnct giadcs 
ol Ju* M.(ii<u) in tin li" 5 .ind iiK’i liods of Imiid-looni weaving, 

(r,) \ onn<' nn n ‘-'-ing e fan deiciee of ediicalion, desiung 

;•» qu. ii:\ i nium^ei^ of liniid-wcaMiig factoues and 

j ( ',<■ ,.} o,' in'n'fs of tin- indu-'ln’ and (/>) foi actual Imncl-looin 
\ t ,v. < ’ ■ j nd t hi n ; ons for i In -o *-1 ndents no educational standaid 
fo- dine ‘-!'^>n li ■' In i u pi("-( iilicd but only wca\cis by caste or 
jood- ton i!<‘ .■dnnttcd 'I lie institute also sei\es as a base fioni 
wbi-b iietrmtion i^ gi\cn to wc.ucis lliiougli disiiict schools 
o-'iiii ' i a» diib'Kiii M-nti(“- of the indiistiy There are five 
• ':> I* ; 'loo'- ;<t Jhinhura, ,'dalda Jhibiui. Tangail (.'\l3’'jncnsingh 
tb trill) ‘lid ( o' D.v.ii ie-ji(‘( ti\elv and each gives a practical 
rt.nrM* (Mendino o\,.! from thiee to ‘-ix months. The cuuiculuni 
of (Ik hicduT cl'i' cs of (he Hci.unpoic Institute is as follows. — 

}’,r t 'o .r rjvl«ri< 'tnutun il< M'rii and nnnbsisof clolli wcaMiig 
ii.i'lirnni, N.irii prejur it mil, 'jtinnui<r dn tcliiii;! of le\tilc niacliinciy, 
fr'-l nd, iimd ' 1 aid i iij'iik Miiip dr'iwine prim ijilos of eoloiircand mciisu- 
I iti'if i'i:nl\i‘ii Til' ■ inn I'npltlmt llio sluloliinp of textile inncluiieryr 
f;. . !i tnd. iimd'd and < npiimerinp drawing', jinnciples of colour and ineiisiua- 
I'.i’i K droj.pcd, and lie (one oriiament, (onstniction of works, engineering 
droi'iJ and iii"i li eiu ■- am liilau 

'Jin w oil: of thc--e classes IS hainpcicd by the fact that tlie stu- 
dent-' when they join know' nothing of diaw'ing. The piincipal, i\Ii 
Iv. iloogewerf, was tiaincd at the i\Ianchcstci School of Technology 
and he aims at bunging the student.s of the liighcr classes, w'ho are 
prepared foi the City and Guilds examinations, up to the Manchester 
standard, 'j’he c.xninination icsults aiegeneially satisfactory The 
pimcipal IS not, how’e^cL, satisfied wtli the knowledge which the 
students acquire in the thcoiy and practice of weaving and he is 
anxious that the period of in-struction for the higher class should 
he extended to three years. The* students of the artisan classes 
of the institute as well as of the district schools are taught design 
and analysis of cloth, and free-hand drawing. The artisans are 


* Tho inAtncuhilion exiuninatiou of the Galcutla University Juu been fivod as the lowest 
‘‘slati'lard of adiiiiiwion 
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taught in Bengali, and as much time as possible js devoted to 
drawing and pattern-designing with a view to enabhng them 
to improve their patterns and to prepare origmal designs In the 
case of the artisans also the period of instruction has been found 
to be inadequate. 

5. On the 3rd March 1917 there were 78 students attending 
the two classes in the Serampore Institute and 56 artisans on the 
rolls of the five district schools referred to above. The quin- 
quennial review states that the institute has been working ever 
since its opening at a great disadvantage owing to the lack of per- 
manent and adequate buildings of its own, that a number of students 
have been refused admission, and that the present enrolment could 
be doubled without difficulty. In the year 1916-17 the Serampore 
Institute cost the public revenues Rs. 30,167, and the outlying 
schools cost Rs, 5,835. 

6. The war has made it difficult for ex-students of the higher 
classes of the Serampore Institute to find lucrative emplayment. 
Most of the business houses have had to reduce their establishments , 
considerably and many of the capitalists who were enterprising 
enough to open small weaving factories have closed down owing 
to the uncefcainty of the times. Out of 61 students who completed 
their course of training during the period 1912 to 1917 fifty-one 
Succeeded in obtaining employment on salaries varying from Rs 20 
to Rs. 200 a month. The Secretary of State for India recently 
sanctioned a scheme of advances to successful ex-students, both 
of the higher and of the artisan 'classes. The whole question of 
developing textile instruction is now under the consideration of the 
Government of Bengal. As we shall see later, a textile department 
was included in the scheme for a technological institute in 
Calcutta. 

7. Mr. Hoogewerf has been pleading for some time that the 
Government of Bengal should make ' a ’’real effort to organise the 
hand-weaving industry of the Bengal Presidency. He recently 
reported to Government that Bengal was believed to have a 
rpopulation of some one million two bunded thousand adult weavers, 
but that this figure was probablv considerably below the a.otual 
number, seeing tliat many cultivators who supplement their 
earnings by'"wcaviug vrere returned at the last census as agri- 
culturists He ointed out that the Serampore and the five district 
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schools being rap.iblc .ot tlie A*ery utmost of instructing 200 
students cannot do veil* niucli m face of these numbers.^ 

{B) Th'' Bcvgnl e''liooh of ori 

S. Tim I'oliry of tlm rTovcrnincnt S^'hool of Art, Calcutta, M'as 
recently dc=''nbed by iMr. Percy Brown, its'principal, as follows: — 

T* c* object of til'’ ‘•cli'-iri] to fnii'lr , flircft ani"] rncour.'icc ‘ tho special 
r’:is‘Ic t'rr.fl* iki' - o{ tlif {>• oph * If-. . orh is to restrain control and instruct 
tli*. art ro’-Kinan n tlie* fir* psr-’tion of his de =i;ms and to de-vdof c his technical 
Jf: 'ini ii: to premdo a ^.holfsomc art cdiicition for all rhs“''s of people 
ard to instil in’o tlie minds of •, ounc Inelia the ctood there is in the ce)nntr}'’s 
n’t Xot tl • h t iinf/ortant of th*' ’’fhools ve>rk therefore consie^ts in a 
r* u-eitciion of t h" indiiemenis ,is(he,tic eeense ” 

The school is organ wed in five departments * — (1) the elemen- 
tan' department, (2) the indu^^tnal department, (3) the drafts- 
man’s department, (t) the teachers’ department, and (5) the fine art 
department Tlie complete couT'C extends over five years The 
students of the school have access to the Indian Museum which 
is adjacent to the school and contains what is probably the finest 
collection of Indian art in the world. For the benefit of those 
students v.ho desire to make fim'shed studies of any museum example, 
a system of loans has been instituted. 

9. On the 31st ]\Iarch 1917 there were 282 fstudents on the 
rolls of the school ; of these two were Europeans, three were Indian 
Christians, 86 were Brahmins, 85 were Kayasthas, 14 were 
Yaidyas, 77 were Hindus not belonging to either of these castes, 
14 were ilusalmans and one was a Buddhist. The total cost of 
the school during 1916-17 was Bs. 41,173. 

10- According to the official returns there are four other schools 
of art in the Bengal Presidency and on the 31st March 1917 there 
were 385 pupils in therm During 1916-17 the cost of these schools 
was PvS. 20.077, towards v.'Mch, amount public funds contributed 
Pvs. 1,650.2 

(0) The Cahuffa School o/ Commerce. 

11. Tkere is a Government Commercial Institute in Calcutta, 
whicb annually costs the public re^jenues about Rs. 16,000. - This 
institution grew out of a commercial class whicb vras started at 

iProgrfi” of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1910-17. Fifth Quinqenninl Rc'view by 
Vr. ’.V. ITf.rndI (Calrutta, 1918), para^, 410-^2-3 

*Progr €£2 of Education in Bengal, 1912-13 to 1910-17. Pifth Qum-iuemual Review 

VT- Horriell fCalcnita, 1918), panw 395-397. 
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tlie Presidency College in 1903, and is'noi^' administered, under 
the Director of Pubhc Instruction, b}’’ the Goyerninent Comniei- 
cial Institute Board, on which the Calcutta Chamber of Commeice 
and the Bengal ISTational Chamber of Coimnerce are, represented. 
It provides v hole- time mstruction m day classes for students, 
who 30m at something hke the secondary school-lea^'lng stage 
and are put through a cmriculum which extends over two yeais 
and mcludes as compulsory subjects Enghsh with special reference 
to commercial correspondence, letter-draftmg and precis writing, 
arithmetic, mcludmg commercial and mental arithmetic, and an 
Indian vernacular, with shorthand, typewriting and book-keepmg 
as optional subjects. 

12 In 1916-17 there were 83 students m the day-classes In 
1913 J\Ir Lee, the President of the Government Commercial In- 
stitute Boaid, prevailed upon the Bengal Chamber of Commeice 
to cn dilate a letter to its members askmg them to state the number 
of vacancies in then respective offices and to make it a rule to take 
passed students of the Institute, Avherever possible The prmcipal 
of the institute, Mr. Gnendra Kumar Sen, recently reported 
that the number of ex-students of the institute m Calcutta mercantile 
offices exceeded 1,500 but that of these some 400 only hold the 
ceitificatcMf the mstitute. One of the difficulties is that a consi- 
deiable piopoition of the day-class students do not remain at the 
institute for the whole course , but it is reported that even unsuccess- 
iul candidates at the final examination, especially those who have 
passed in shorthand and typeivTiting, are m demand. The salaries 
now being paid to ex-students of the institute range from Es. 60 
to Es 200 a month. 

13. The institute also pioAudes instruction in evemng classes 
in mercantile law, banking and cmiency, insurance and annuities,, 
book-keeping, shorthand and t}>pem.itmg, pohtical economy and 
accountancy. There is a certain demand, on the par-t of evening 
class students, for typewntmg, shorthand and book-keepmg but 
veiy little for other subjects Arrangements used to be made for 
evening classes in modern English and political economy but no- 
Icctmcis have been appointed in these subjects for the last 
two years, because no students have been foithcouuug. Invieivof 
the above facts it is interesting to note that the framers of the 
Calcutta Technological Institute scheme advocated the develop- 
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inent of these evening classes in the commercial department of 
the proposett mstUnlc.^ 

(Z?) Thr Pah( and Eash Bchnry Olmc Trusts 

1 4 The Pnlit and Bash Bchary Ghose Trusts have been described 
elsewhere,- and a passing rcfciencc to them wall suffice for this 
chapter. 

16. There arc two Paht Trusts The capital of the first amounts 
to Bs 4.80,400 and the capital of the second Rs. 3,85,760 (includ- 
ing one Jolh for scholarships held out of India). The annual 
income of the first trust is Rs. 24,000 and that of the second 
Es. 93 000. The trusts compiise in addition valuable immoveable 
properties bringing up their total value to 15 lakhs. 

IG! The capital of the Bash Bchary Ghose Trust is 10 lakhs 
and the annual income is Bs. 40,000. In his letter of the 8th 
Augu^-t 1913, in which Sir Bash Behary Ghose announced to the 
Vice-Chancellor his decision to create the trust, he ivrote : — 

“ Tor sonir time pnst it hos been ln^ desire to place at the disposal of my 
unuersUv n substantial sum for tlic promotion of scientific and technical 
education and for t lie cult i\ ation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amonust mv countrMncn by or through an indigenous agency ” 

The income of the endow ment is at present apphed to the main- 
tenance of four professorships, in applied raathematich; chemistry, 
physics and botany, and the provision of eight research scholar- 
ships of Bs 75 a month each. Tw'o of the professors are working 
at the University College of Science , the other two are, at present, 
interned m-Germany, to which country they had proceeded for 
purposes of study before the war. When he founded these pro- 
fessorships, Sir Rash Behary Ghose stated m the letter, from which 
we have quoted above, that it was to be the duty of each professor 
“ to carry on oiiginal research with a view to extend the bounds 
of knowledge and to improve by his researches the arts, indubtnes 
and manufaotuies of this country 

III — Techmeal sckolarshtps tenable outside India 

17. In 1904 the Government of India inaugurated a system of 
State technical scholarships. These scholarships are wmrth about 
£150 a year each and are ordinarily tenable for twm years m Europe 

^ progress of Education m Bengal, 1912-13 to 1919-17, Fifth Quinquomual Review 
by W. ty. Homoll {Calcutta, J1918), paras. 399-400. 

* See Chapter XV 

* tJniveraity of Calcutta, Calendar for 1917, Part I, page 104. 
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or America. Two of these scliolarsliips have been assigned to the 
Presidency of Bengal. The subject of study is selected annually 
by the local Government concerned, after consulting such bodies 
as the Chambers of Commerce, and leadmg industrial firms and 
selected individuals. When the subj’ect is settled, the local Govern- 
ment invites apphcations, and according to the procedure which 
has been recently superseded it used to submit nominations to the 
Government of India. The present piocedure is that the local 
Government awards the scholarship itself. We find that during 
the last five years scholarships have been awarded to Bengal 
students for mechanical engmeering, electrical engineering, architec- 
ture and motor engmeering 

18 This State techmcal scholarship system has been somewhat 
severely criticised and in 1912 the Secretary of State for India 
appointed a committee to review its working The committee was 
presided over by Sir Theodore Morison and as a result of its recom- 
mendations the rules regulating the award and tenure of these 
scholarships were changed The ^new has been expressed that, in 
the industrial conditions which have hitherto prevailed m India, 
the technical scholarships held out of India have been a failure 
rather than a success. The opportunities which awaited the 
scholarship-holders on their return to India from the West had 
not enabled them to put to the best advantage the knowledge and 
practical experience which they had gained abroad. But all ex- 
scholarship-holders had obtained employment — ^in some cases in 
Native States — though not always of the kind which was con- 
templated when the system of scholarship was instituted The 
system of State technical scholarships is further discussed in 
Chapter XLVIII. Certain private associations, notably the 
Association for the Scientific and Industiial Education of Indians, 
pio\dde scholarships which aie tenable in Great Britain, the 
XJmtcd States of America and Japan 

21 '. — Future piovision for technological msiruciion in Bengal; ^ts 
difficulties ; its necessity schemes under consideration ; evi- 
dence in regard to these schemes and to the subject generally. 

(.4) Difpcitllies due to caste 

c 

19. In 1908 Mr. J. G. Cumming, (now a<member of the Bengal 
Executive Council), was instructed by the Government of Bengal 
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to review tlie iuclustiial position and piospects of Bengal as it 
vas then constituted, vith special reference to the industrial 
Siirvey prepared by i\Ir. Collin. It was not m j\Ir. Cumming’s 
view so much the fault of the would-be Bengal industrialists as 
of their tradition and environment that “ they lacked initiative, 
co-operation of capital, business capacity and oigamsation 
The mam feature of tlic position, as he found it, was that the 
desire to engage m industrial cntcrpiise aiose not among the 
Indian commercial classes — for commerce paid them better, but 
among the professional and land holding classes, persons m whom 
the commercial instinct had not been fully developed, but who 
vere feclmg the struggle for existence.^ 

20. The question of traditions and enviionment brings us face 
to face with the Hindu caste system and all that it involves 
Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee admits that m the matter of caste 
prejudice against certain occupations Indian tiaditions difieren- 
tiate India’s needs from those of Great Britain and other European 
countries. 

" The caste system ”, ^v^ltcs Sir Gooroo Dass, “ which has done some 
good, has done this harm that notwithstanding its lelaxation at the present 
day, it has created m the higher castes, wth all their poverty, a prejudice 
against agricultural, technological and even commercial pursiuis.”^ 

!Mr. Sasi Sekhar Baneijee, the Officiating Principal of the 
Krisnath College, Berhampur, says that the Indian people, especially 
those of the upper classes, have caste prejudices and will not 
take to those industries and trades which were not sanctioned 
for them. His view is that these prejudices are disappearing, 
and he maintains that what the Indian people now lack is initiative 
and proper guidance.^ 

21. The Maharajadhiiaja Bahadur of Burdwan writes that the 
peculiar conservatism of the Indians (particularly the Hindus), 
their injunctions against sea-voyages, and their rigid caste system 
are not at all favourable to commerce and manufacture ^ 
i\Ir, Govmda Chandra Bhowal states that the traditions of India 
based upon the caste system rnake it difficult to institute a 

^ Review of the Industrial Position and Prospects in Bengal in 1908 with special 
reference to the industnal survey of 1890 — Part 11 of Special Report, page 45, Calcutta, 
1908 • 

" Question 6 * 

“ Question 6 , see also Chapters XXIV and XX V 
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general system of training based on considerations of personal 
capacity and economic demands. •' 

“ Under the caste system,” he -wTites, “ difierent castes have different 
callings allotted to them It is difficult to induce the people of the country 
to break through these traditions and barriers Castes except weavers v. ilL 
not take to weaving No Hindus except a particular class, will take to- 
leather-makins: 

CT 

22. Dr. David Thomson of the Cotton College, Gaiihati, and 
the Eev. Garfield Williams are both emphatic'-in then insistence 
that the caste system blocks the development of the country. 

“ Assam, ’ ^vrltes Dr Thomson, “ is still to a very great extent virgin 
country and she needs, or ought to need, pre-eminently industrial pioneers- 
in evei}' direction — in agriculture, forestry, engineering and mining, in all 
their branches . . . Outside' the professions proper she needs, or ought to 

need, an army of skilled artisans The results of the present system of 
education, or rather I should say of the caste restrictions, which bind hand 
and foot those who benefit by the present system of education, is a super- 
abundance of lawyers, clerks and untrained, and for their profession badly 
educated, teachers . . The umversity is in no way to blame, noi is the 
'Government, for this state of things Our students get what they ask for. 
If the demand is unhealthy and if our students find themselves at the close 
of their college careers without a market for-their educational wares, the fount 
and source of all this e^n.l is, if we will only go far enough back, the blighting 
influence of caste Assam needs nothing short of a social revolution for her 
industrial and educational regeneration In this respect she apparently 
differs but little from the rest of India Education will in time work this 
revolution Already the signs of change are manifest 

23. Mr. Garfield Williams asserts — 

“ that a man of ‘ highly trained intelligence ’ should take his part m 
manufacturing and commercial activities is a conception more foreign to the 
Indian mind than to that of any other type with which I am acquainted 
One recalls that in pre-revolutionary France the old-fashioned mles and 
regulations vhicli, for instance, ‘forbade a man to change over from one 
trade to another without a long and costly legal process ’ were felt by 
the people to be in need of reform Here in India in the twentieth century, 
a social system built up upon a rehgious foundation has such a hold over the 
people that to the vast mass of them it will never even occur that they should 
for the sake of greater prosperity change their traditional occupation 

24, Mr. Sudbansukumar Banerjee, one x of the lecturers of 
Calcutta Duiversity, pleads that the industrial orgamsation of this 
country should be built np on fffie basis of the caste system : — 

“ The division of labour which formed the basis of the caste system 
existing in India has peculiarly adapted particular classes of people for 
pirticular lands of work This should be kept in mind in building up new 

— — 

^ Question C , see also Chapters XXIV and XXV. 
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tlirougliout the conntn . Foi example, model agrjcultuial institu- 
tion*' ‘-hould 'he opened, not in towns oi in the vicinity of towms, but in 
impoit.inl Mllaacs . Ship-buildmg institutions should be opened in places 
like Chittagong and other sea-coast places . . Commercial and industrial 
iii'-iitutions ‘-hould be opened in places like Khagia, Dacca, Berhampur, 
luttack etc . which arc well known for the industrial cnteiprisc of their 
’nhahitaut^: ’’ 

{B) The bread problem 

~o But. all our witnesses agice in emphasising the economiCj 
social and political ncces‘=ity foi providing an outlet into industry 
and coinmeice foi the middle classes of Bengal , and there is also 
equal unanimity in the condemnation of the existing educational 
s\stem as inadequate to the demands of to-day. 

" 1 lie great problem of the liour ”, writes i\Ii P N Dutt, one of the 
]irofcs‘:or- of tlie Unucr**:!^’ Law College, Calcutta, “is the bread problem 
It 1*- d.nh becoming more difliciilt for our university men to earn a decent 
lixing Indi.i, “-o far ns her natural resources arc concerned, can furmsh 
bread and employ nient foi her iiniver-it}’’ men to a much greater extent than 
^hc doe'; at present But we want the right type of men, more caprtal 
.rnd mnro organisation 

]Mi Dutt goes on to tell of a lelativc of his, whom he put into 
“ the Electrical Department ” some seven or eight years ago on Rs. 15 
a month “ simply because his education was so djefective that 
he was not good enough for any post of equal pay in any other 
department ” This young man is now drawing Rs 75 a month 
and IS the envy of many M A ’s , he was saved, as ]\Ir Dutt lacom- 
cally remarks, from the fate of being a clerk by ‘ his poor education ’ 

26. Justice Sir Ah Imam, now a member of the Executive 
Council of Bihar and Orissa, observes that “ industries to be 
successfully earned on at the present day require a high degree 
of training ” He complains that “ the textile industry which 
ivas at one time the pride and glory of India and for which the 
country provided such resources both in the materials and by the 
special aptitude of the people, has died out under the stress of 
modern competition.” 

“ Indu^nal commissions ”, he wsitcs, “ that the Governments appoint 
from time to time only slam tlic surface, and no attempt is made to orgamse 
our oivn men to take advantage of the resources of our country AU this 
could be done, and is being done, m countries where the object of education 
18 not merely to supply more adroit assistants to governors appointed from 
abroad, but to developothe resources of the country . . What is needed is 


^ Question 0. 
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a more inteUigent and patriotic turn given to tlie ideals of education, and all 
the rest -mil follow 

27. ]\Ir. Justice T. V. 'Sesliagiii Iyer of the Madias High Couit 
contends that the work of Great Britain in India should primarily 
he ‘‘to wean Indian youths from their traditions m regard to 
occupations, so that their energy may be spent m developing the 
resources of the country.”^ ]\Ir. Abdul Jahl of the Meerut College 
admits that in India private- enterprise is entirely lacking, but 
he also accuses Government of a lack of interest in the industrial 
development of the country ^ Mr. Becharam Lahixi, a pleader at 
Krishnagar and Secretary to the Nadia District Association, asserts 
that the “ servitude of many centuries ” has eaten into the “ very 
vitals ” of the peoples of India and that what stands in the way 
of their development is “ their feelmg of abject bondage 

28 ]\Ir. Atul Chandra Sen of the Bipon College says that the 
inhabitants of India are so poor that “ many of them cannot even 
procure two meals a day.” 

“ The condition of the middle classes ”, he writes, “ is anything brfb satis- 
factory Many young men after ohtaimng degrees from the Umversity are 
compelled to ]oin the Bar in the absence of any other profitable employment 
The result is that the Bar is overcrowded and those who joined it m the hope 
of bettermg their circumstances soon meet with bitter disappointment 
A great deal of the discontent which is now prevalent among the educated 
classes is admittedly due to the fact that their education does not enable them 
to obtain a decent hvelihood 

29. Mr. H. Sharp summarises certain aspects of the geneial 
economic position in Bengal as follows . — 

“ An outstanding feature about Bengal is her econoimc condition out of 
45^ million inhabitants 35^ milhons are employed in agriculture Industries 
have not largely developed save around CalcuBa where they are for the most 
part in. the hands of Europeans The agricultural class over a large portion 
of the country is in a flounshing condition The development of the jute 
tiade has brought them considerable wealth The standard of hmng has 
risen The price of commodities and of labour has increased 

The avenues of employment for the middle class are very few, mainly the 
learned professions It was the opinion of the Bengal District Administra- 
tion Committee that the educational nroduct, be its quality what it may, 
had not so far out-run its market The class of occupation, however, was 
mainly clerical and to a very small extent techmeal or industrial, while members 
of this class have been hard hit by the rise of prices and the standard of li\nng, 
the imtial pay open to a very large number of them being no larger than the 
a^ crage pay now earned by the lowest grade of agricultural labourer 


* Question 0 
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The ‘vnnic roimnitteo hn*. ji'^Mired ns Mint llie dislike for cultivation on 
(ho jvirt of (ho hotter castes is uneijnnlled in anj proMiicc m India and that 
(hero is no demand for read\ made captains of industry Capit-al is sh} 
Sirn‘h'’Ia entorpris(' split on the roelc of lack of business knowledge The 
n\enne of emploxinent is restricted and this dictates the a\enuc of cdiication 
NosrK 1 per cent of the total popnl.it ion is found m secondary schools — a 
jiereeiiln'je to vhieli (lie female half of (he population contiibntcs practicallv 
not him: Of the male population 1 7 per cent, is found in secondary schools 
ninl OS pt r cent in (he sprondar\ stages of those schools Colleges (mainly 
arts colh'Lies) (ontaiil O’) per cent of (he total pnjnilat ion and ncnrlv 1 per 
cent of the male population I'his, in a conntr\ wheie se\en-nm(hs of the 
population are eiienged m agnciiltnre, is a signilicant fact The college figures 
are osptrialh remarkable, when (ompared with other and inoie ad\nnced 
countries and (he juTceiitages conipnted b} raiilsen and Badley Employ- 
ment being Inreeh ronlined to (i’o\crninent and other clerical service and the 
leariu d prnf( s-,i(»ns, all juirsiie the road winch lends thither The education 
obtainalile is iiu \p<'nsi\e I’lie successful immediately secure prizes w'hich, 
in proportion to the outlac would be nndrenmcil of in IDiirope The mediocre 
and the failures hardly obtain a Ining wage All, \\c arc told, can get employ- 
ment But it has been comjnited (lint between 10,000 and 20,000 boys 
annualh len\e the secondare schools without appearing for matnculation 
All this argues an abnormal condition of things In other countries these 
^ oiitlis* would be dnerted into institutions lending to other walks in life 
III Beiuial, a jipreiiticeshij) IS disliked The educated ^outh wishes to commence 
at the higher rungs of industrial einplojment E\cn humble families now 
desire to lime a son m Oo\criinient employ The degiee or even the hall- 
mark of matriculation exercises a peculiar glamour 

The obvious remedy is the development of industries 

30 The analy.si.s of i\rr J E. Cunninghani, the Director of 
Public Instiuction, A.ssam, lakes into account factors which have 
not becu examined by any other of our vvntnesses 

“ The market of cniplo}mcnt (he writes) is undoubtedly developing as the 
wealth of (lie country iiicrenBcs, but the increased supply does not keep pace 
with (he demand I hav'c not before me statistics which would enable me 
to express the measure of this truth But that it is a tinth will be freely 
admitted At present m a country in whicli wide discrepancies of fortune 
are much less manifest than in other countries which are regarded as econo- 
mically blessed, such discrepancies w’ould seem to be mest marked amongst 
the hhadraloL, some of whom live in afllucnce, but a large proportion in condi- 
tions w’hich, considering their standards and requirements, can only bo regarded 
as extreme poverty It is by the hhadraloL that the pinch of poverty is most 
severely felt and it is from them, in a (combination of economic discontent and 
political idealism, that the agitation springs which purifies itself into progress 
Progress so backed and so inspired is naturally a progress along lines congenial 
to the temperament and qualities of the class from 'which it springs This 
class js by its traditions dissociated from industnal enterprise, and socially 
has tended, as a whole,^o resist reorganisation or progress in defendmg its 
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privileges and its prestige against the ^ncroachinents of the lower classes. It 
' IS natural, therefore, that such progress as has been achieved, or k immediately 
in mew, is disproportioned m its various branches — politically it sets itself a 
hope of rapid accomphshment on democratic hnes — socially and economically, 
it moves slowly and reluctantly to the establishment -.of such conditions as 
might at once satisfy its own requiiements and safely serve for the founda- 
tion of democratic institutions It may be said that this has been adequately 
reahsed on the economic side at least — ^that for half a centur}^ the hterate 
have called out for techmcal education mth a mew to industrial advance 
But the cry for technical institutions has been unsupported by useful action. 
It has in reality been a cry for industries and in its interpretation a cry for 
employment, the opportumties for employment of the old kind which a busy 
market would create The spirit of commercial or mdustrial enterprise has 
been wantmg, or, where it has been^present, has manifested itself mainly in . 
failure There are many reasons to account for this — m part, I imagme, the 
tradition of the classes concerned , in part, probably, the system of early 
marriages and other aspects of the Hindu social organisation , no eager spirit of 
enterprise can be expected on the part of those who have early m hfe given 
hostages to fortune On the other hand it may be said that theie js want of 
encouragement and opportumty, and that the State has not moved as it 
should have done in this matter Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
these classes call out for employment, that in the absence of other avenues 
they march along the road of the middle school and high school and press 
in a very mingled throng through the gates of the Umversity This is a state 
of things which will not correct itself in a day, and which must be taken into 
reckoning in any question of educational reform 

(C) The Calcutta University commercial scheme ; criticwns of the Calcutta School 
of Commerce and evidence on proposals for commercial educition 

31. The Calcutta Umversity recently decided, on the advice of 
a special university committee, to ask Government sanction for the 
institution of a commercial course, leadmg to (1) a diploma or 
licence, and (ii) a degree. 

The general plan of the proposed scheme is as follows : — 

” Students will begin the course as soon as they have matriculated and 
the course for the first two years — ^the intermediate course as it is called — is 
to comprise — (1) Enghsh — (a) , conversation, (6) letter writing and essay 
writing, (c) simple texts, (2) elementary economics, (3) commercial geography, 
(4) mathematics (commercial arithmetic), (5) one of the folloiving, viz , 
German, French, Japanese, Chinese, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, (G) 
Hindustani conversation At this point there will be an examination For 
the first SIX months of the third year course all the students will take — (1) 
Enghsh, (2) general and Indian economics, (3) accountancy, (4) elementary 
statistics, (o) shorthand and typewriting The candidates for the diploma or 
licence will then be sent to commercial offices for six months Thc^ candidates 
for the degree v. ill continue their studies, adding to t^e third year curriculum 
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a second language and the economic and political history of England and 
India after 1750,* while those who are going to study statistics during their 
fourth year ill be requiied to take a higher course of mathematics During 
the fourth and fifth years of the course the cumeulum is to be definitely 
directed towards one of the following careers — that of a merchant, an 
actuary, an auditor, a banker or an administrator During their fourth year' 
^11 students will be required to take — (1) accountancy, business methods and 
correspondence , (2) banking and currency, (3) the mechanism of exchange, 
including market and stock exchange, (4) transport, (5) public administra- 
■tion, (6) a foreign language, rrhile students of insurance and actuarial science ■ 
must take statistics During their fifth year all students are to study com- 
mercial law and public finance (including the question of tanfi^s) , in addition, 
the prospective merchant is to take the orgamsation of business in gram, ]ute, 
cotton, tea, hides, coal and any other branch which may be added later, and 
"the study of railways and shipping , the prospective actuary is to take banking 
and audit and insurance and actuarial science , the prospective auditor is to 
■take banking and audit and accountancy and auditing, the prospective banker 
IS to study railways and shipping and banking and audit , the prospective 
adimnistrator is to study banking and audit and local government Before 
appearing for the degree the student will be required to have spent 12 
months in an appropriate office, and to have done, in addition, 6 months’ 
practical r\ork in connexion with the branch of commerce in which he 
proposes to make his career ” 

32. In the matter of tins practical traimng the committee 
•which advised the Umversity recogmsed the difficulty of securing 
admission of students to business houses, but they hoped that a 
iew such houses might co-opeiate -with the umversity and provide 
■the necessary facilities. We put this point to the representatives 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce ^ Both Mr. W E Crum and 
hlr. Alastair Cameron considerd it very unlikely that firms would 
,give facihties for the practical training of candidates for the umver- 
sity degree in commerce. Such a practice would in their opmion 
be very inconvenient to the offices. Both the "witnesses held that if 
the Umversity wanted to award a degree in commerce, it should 
not make the award partly dependent on satisfactory work with a 
jcommercial firm. They thought that it was not possible to learn 
much about business m a year or 18 months and that, apart from 
its manifold mconvemences, such an arrangement would place the 
head of a firm in a difficult position.^ 

33. The committee recommended that the Calcutta University 
should establish a commercial college near the umversity buildings. 

0 

^ See also paragraph 38 of this Chapter infra, 

® General Memoranda, page 26 
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It was estimated that this scheme might involve an imtial capital 
expenditure of about Es. 1,50,000 and an annual recurring expendi- 
ture of Es. 40,000. The proposal to initiate a commercial course 
has been submitted by the University to the Government of India 
but that Government has withheld its orders, pending the receipt 
of the report of this Commission. The Umversity’s recent proposals 
with regard to courses in agriculture, dyeing, tanmng and techno- 
logical chemistry are in the same position.^ 

34. The comparative failure of the Government Commercial 
Institute to attract students, especially evemng-class students, 
has not ehcited much comment from our correspondents, 
hir P. Basu,“ Professoi of Economics at theHoUcar College^ Indore- 
classes all Government technical institutions together and disposes- 
of them in a sweepmg generahsation “ Those departments which 
are conducted by the Government, agricultural institutes, commer- 
cial institutes, etc , have signally failed so far to give any beneficial 
results ” Mr K G Naik, an assistant professor in the Calcutta 
UniversityUollege of Science, holds up to scorn “ the feeble attempts 
made by Government to create an mterest m agriculture, commerce, 
etc., by estabhshmg small institutions m some places m Bengal ” 
He condeipns the expenditm-e on these institutions as “ very 
la-snsh ” and refers to the popular indignation at public money 
being squandered on “ fattenmg a few people with little good result 
to national development ” He then proceeds to suggest that 
Government should establish a technological mstitute on the lines 
of the Manchester School— ef- 'Technolo^ or the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at Boston, U. S A , and hints that the 
public might contribute, but only on condition that Government 
gave a guarantee that it would not interfere and meddle with 
the work of the Technological Institute ” “ The pubhc is losing 

faith in the Government manning of such institutes 

35 The more general view is that the Government Commercial 
Institute has partially failed because its courses of study do not 
lead up to university degrees. •This, as we shall see later, is the 
view taken ;^^ath regard to the general problem of technical educa- 
tion by a considerable and important section of our correspondents. 

% 

’ See Section IV (E) of this Chapter, para 41, tnfra, 
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The recent coinmiltee, vTiieh M-as appointed by the Senate to con- 
sider the fea‘5n)ihty of the University of Calcutta taking steps to 
developc the teaching of the higher branches of agi'iculturab 
technological and commercial studies, refer in tlicir repoit to 
the Government Commercial Institute and private institutions^ 
both in and outside Calcutta, as all doing useful woik but 
not liaMiig proved attiactivc to students, “That may be,”" 
the committee's report continues, “because these institutions 
arc unconnected witli the university, and cannot confer any degrees 
or other university distinctions.'’ The committee add as a general 
propo'-ition that “ bc'^idcs the general attraction which they have 
for voiing minds not m India alone, degrees and other university 
distinctions arc spcciallv needed m this countiy to overcome the 
long-c\i‘'ting jirejudicc against industiial and commercial piusuits. 
entertained by the higher castes, notwithstanding the relaxation 
of the caste system, notwithstanding poverty, and notvuthstanding 
the overcrowding of the avenues to employment -m the seiwices 
and professions 

30. This view' that commercial training must, as it were, be 
provided wath the bait of a university degree or diploma is not 
without its critics. "When j\Ir. C. J. Hamilton, Minto Professor of 
Economics in the University of Calcutta, appeared before us in 
Calcutta, we referred to the general opinion that college education 
and to some degree school education should be adapted to the 
training of boys who look forward to commercial careers and asked 
him wdi ether there was likely to be m a short time m India any great 
increase of opportumties for commercial employment for young 
men of the ability and standing now found m the colleges and 
rmiversity classes. His reply was — 

“ This IS a big question and it is rather difficult to answer I think that 
a number of the abler members of the community are ready to enter into 
commercial employment but whether the number is really large I do not 
know. When I came back from Japan, I had half a dozen letters from parents 
saying that they were ready to advance a certain amount of capital and asking 
me to suggest commercial or industrial openings that their sons could take- 
up I saw both the parents and the sons and I found that in each case there 


^ According to the official returns there were on the 31st March 1017 fifteen such 
schools jyith 003 pupils The cost of these mtitutions during 1916-17 was Rs 24,791 
towards which Qovemmont cqptributed Rs. 7,08]. (c/. Progress of Education in Bengal,. 
191 2-13 to 1910-17 Fifth Quinquennial Review by W W. Hornell (Calcutta, 1918), 
para 409. 
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"was a complete failure to appreciate wliat such a course implied They had no 
commercial experience themselves They wanted to start* with Rs 10,000 
in a new business and hoped in the couise of a year or two to make a reasonable 
success They thought that they might open a shop or start manufacture 
or might put down a large prermum to some established merchants and thus 
be assured of a definite income and position in the course of a year oi two. 
I think that such people have a mistaken idea as to what is mvolved m com- 
mercial or industrial success This error is very widespread among the parents 
-df Bengal Then again I think that there is already an increasing sphere for 
the able Indian to teke his part m commercial hfe, if he can prove that he has 
"die requisite qualities which the heads of departments of business require 
But one of the difficulties I find is this, that attaching to every iimveisity 
degree and perhaps to some extent to every grade of position or society there 
IS a kind of idea of the salary which is appropriate, even at startmg Thus 
you will constantly find that a student will refuse appointments below a certain 
pay, say, Es 50, on the ground that they aie incompatible with his social or 
educational status I take it that it is almost a condition of things, as they 
are at present, that even an able man looking for permanent occupation in 
commerce must be content to start at the very beginning, even on very low 
pay, and that it is one of the real difficulties ” 

37. ]\.ri’. P. W Newson, one of the partners of Messrs Jardme, 
Skinner and Company, Calcutta, told us that the present situa- 
tion or Indian commerce was more satisfactory than it had ever 
been in the past, and that owing to the war and its effect upon 
European recrmfcment it was probable that India would have to 
rely more ‘on Indian agency, in the higher grades of employment* 
He told us, however, that the prospects of those who received higher 
education in commerce were not promising, hir. Newson is not 
a great believer in commercial education and he is very doubtful 
whether a university education is of great value in business. His 
view IS that business can only be learnt effectively in the school of 
experience and his firm in making an appointment would not 
consider a umversity traimng in commerce any lecommendation* 
He admitted, however, that a good education probably paid in the 
long run.i 

38. j\Ir. W E. Crum,“ a partner in Messrs. Graham and Company, 
•Calcutta, and i\Ir. Alastair Cameron,^ a partner m Messrs Mackmnon, 
^Mackenzie and Company, Calcutta, came before the Commission as 
repiesentatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, hir. Cameron 
told us that some Bengali assistants in his fiim were receiving as 
much as Es 1,000 a month, but both he and Mr. Crum stated that 

u 

^ General I^femomnda, page 25. 
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Bengalis with, universit)^ qualifications seldom applied for posts im 
commercial ofiices. They object to doing the drudgery work, 
hut it IS essential for all to start at the bottom and learn gradually 
the whole yoik of the establishment.'’ Mr. Crum himself, after 
leaving Oxford, started work in an office on £1 2 a year. Both the 
witnesses weie emphatic that graduates of commerce who want to 
start on Es 300 a month would not find employment They feel,, 
however, that a good umversity education should enable a man who 
starts at the bottom to rise quickly. Mr. Crum subsequently 
amplified this in a letter to one of our members in which he 
explained that while in no way decrying the value of academic edu- 
cation, he laid far greater stress on the value of university hfe‘ 
“ from the point of ^uew of discipline, association with boys of the 
same age and the inculcation of a spirit of work and play together 
for the common good and at the same time of that independence 
which cannot be learned at school ” 

“ Give me,” Mr Crum -wrote, “ the same type of boy at 18 -without univer- 
sity education and at 22 ^vlth a good umversity education, and provided the 
letter is willing to begin at the bottom, I am certain that at the age of 27 the 
university boy will m the majority of cases be dra-wing far the higher salary 

39. ]\lr. Gurindra Kumar Sen, the Principal of the Government- 
Commercial Institute, Calcutta, writes as follows — • 

” In Bengal a degree would seem to be a meamngless thing so far as practi- 
cal life is concerned .... There is no short cut to success in commercial 
hfe and, m the absence of at least a few men of the province taking to' busi- 
ness, the chances of my countrymen in Bengal are very small m getting 
themselves engaged in the higher admimstration of commercial enterprises 
by merely possessing a degree "On the other hand the natural tendency 
of a holder of it would be to expect, immediately after he has possessed it, 
a position of some responsibihty, unaware of the fact that college gives the 
fimsh and expenence the start, -with the result that disappointments would, 
multiply inevitably If, agam somehow the degree is believed to be equivalent 
to a certificate of competency by some wealthy men leading them to entrust 
some of the new graduates with new enterprises, the result would 
be disastrous, giving a set-back to the healthy growth of trade in the 
pro-vince 

(Z)) The CalcuUa Technologxcal Institute scheme 

dO. In 1908 Mr. J. G Cumrning recommended the estabhsh- 
ment of a technological institute, the nucleus of which should be- 

the mdustrial chemistry classes which had then recently been 

^ ^ 

■ - 

^ General Memoranda, page 26 
® Question 7, 
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suggested for the Sibpur College.^ It is necessary to explain at 
this point that the Government of Bengal" had in 1905 asked 
the Government of India to sanction the removal of the Engmeer- 
mg College from Sibpur to Eanchi m Chota Nagpur and the sale 
of the Sibpur property to the Port Commissioners of Calcutta 
The Government of India agreed in 1909 In the report on Pubhc 
Instruction m Bengal for 1909-10 it was observed that one of the 
wants which would have to be satisfied, when the Sibpur College 
was removed to Ranchi, was that of a Government technological 
institution in Calcutta for the teaching of mechamcal and electrical 
engmeeimg and industria] chemistry ^ In 1912 the question of 
lihe estabhshment of a techmcal institute m Calcutta was referred 
by the Government of Bengal to a committee of officials and represen- 
tative commercial men on which the Calcutta Umversity and the 
Calcutta Corporation were also represented. This committee 
recommended the estabhshment of a technological mstitute in 
Calcutta and they advised that this institute should be quite 
distinct from the Civil Engmeermg College ^ In the same year 
(1912) Lieutenant-Colonel E H. de V. Atkinson, who was then 
Pimcipal of the Roorkee College, and ]\Ir. T. S Dawson' carried 
nut, under mstructions from the Government of India, an mquuy 
into the question how techmcal institutions in India could be brought , 
into closer touch, and more practical relations, with employers of 
labom* and their report was pubhshed'^ ''' 

41 A parallel movement had been taking place m Eastern 
Bengal As the result of a conference which was convened in 
Dacca m 1909, the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
had worked out an elaborate programme for the industrial develop- 
ment of that province, which included, among many other thmgs, 
the estabhshment by Government of a central industrial institute 
iit Dacca and a number of demonstration factories. The capital 
uost involved in this piogramme was nearly 14 lalzhs and the 


J Review of the Industnal Position and Prospects in Bengal m 1908 with special 
reference to the Industnal Survey of 1890' Part I of Special Report — Calcutta, 1908 
" Report on Public Instruction m Bengal, 1909-10 (Calcntta, 1910), para. 376 
’ Report of the Technical Institute Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bengal in their Resolution no 302, dated the 20th January 1912, Calcutta, 1912, para. 4. 

* Report on the Enquiry to bnng Technical Institutions mto closer touch and more 
practical relations with the Employers of Labour m India? by Lieutenant-Colonel E, H. 
-dc V Atkinson, R E , and Mr T S Dawson (Calcutta, K12) 
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recurring cost about laJclis. Owing to the territorial re-adjust- 
inent of 1912, . this scheme also came within the purview of the 
Government of Bengal 

_ 42. Early in 1913 ]\Ii. B. Nathan was instructed by the 
Government of Bengal to work out, in consultation with Mr. G. W.'' 
Kuchler, who was then Director of Pubho Instruction in Bengal, and 
Sir Eveiett who was then, and still is, the officer who deals, under 
the Director, with technical and industrial education, the proposals 
of the 1912 committee for the establishment of a technological 
institute in Calcutta, keeping in rmnd the report of Colonel Atkinson 
and Sir Dawson and the proposals of the Government of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Mr. Nathan worked out m great detail a 
scheme for a technological institute in Calcutta which was to com- 
prise the followmg departments . — 


NmEBEH Off 6TUDEMTS 


Dopartmonti 

j Day classes 

Evening olasses 

Engineering — Mechanical,' Eleotneal and Civil -- . 

300 

300 

Textile Eahno, Jute and Cotton ..... 

1 

70 

• 

Chemistry for engineering, textile and special students 

16 


Printmg . . . . 

! 110 

1 


Commerce . . ..... 

140 

CO 

For women — dress making and milhnery . 

40 


Total 

675 

360 


43. It was suggested that the Imperial Secretariat and the 
Government Press building, which hes to the west of Government 
House, Calcutta, should be used for the purposes of the institute, 
but even so the capital cost of the scheme was estimated at 
Bs. 10,20,000, and the recurring cost at about Rs 6| lakks per 
annum. We understand that there has never been any prospect 
of the Government of India being in a position to hand over the 
Secretariat and Press building. This scheme presumed ^the reali- 
sation of the Dacca UmT?ersity Committee’s proposal that a civil 
engineering college shouldi be estaShshed as a part of the^Dacca 
University m place of the Sibpur Cohege ^ and, that this should 
be the only institution in the Bengal Presidency for the higher 


^ Review of the Industnal ^Position and Prospects m Bengal m 1908 with special 
reference to the Industrial Survey of 1890 Part I of Special Report — Calcutta, 1908. 
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training of civil engineers The institute was to be a Government 
institution, controlled by a council. It was to conduct its own ex- 
aminations and award its own diplomas The only pomt of con- 
nexion between it and the Calcutta University was that the higher 
courses in mechamcal and electrical engmeermg were to lead up to a 
degree awarded by the Umversity ^ 

{E) The Calcutta Un1vers^ty technological edxicahon scheme 

44 A committee appointed on October 13, 1917, by the Senate of 
the Umversity of Calcutta “ to consider the feasibdity of the Univer- 
sity takmg steps to develope the teachmg of the higher branches 
of agricultural, technological and commercial studies ” reported m 
the following month in favour of the proposal and framed a ‘ rough 
outlme ’ of a scheme of studies m technology The report of this 
committee was adopted by the Senate on December 1st, 1917, 
the question of details to be settled m consultation with the Faculties 
being referred to the Syndicate. The recommendations of the 
Faculties were brought before the Senate on February 9, 1918, when 
a new committee was appointed to frame regulations The report of 
this later committee, dated March 13, 1918, was accepted ten days 
afterwards by a majority of the Senate who recorded the resolutions 
Its recommendations were then submitted to the Government of 
India for sanction On June 12, 1918, the Government of India 
forwarded a copy of the proposed regulations for our consideration, 
stating that they did not ‘ feel in a position to pass orders on the 
draft regulations for examinations m agriculture, technology and 
commerce without having before them the views of the Commission 
on the inclusion of such subjects in university courses ’ We shall 
return to this subject m Chapter XL VIII below 

(F) Evidence on proposals for technological edncalwn 

45. One of the questions put by the Commission (Question 6) 
dealt with the callings necessary for the service to, and the advance- 
ment of, India and for which a high degree of traimng is required. 
Our correspondents gave in reply a considerable list of industries 
which should be developed m India and specially in Bengal. The 
list included agriculture, various forms of engmeering, mechamcal, 
electrical and mining— textile, leather and dyeing industries. 


® Eeport oa a Technological Institute for Calcutta. 
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Correspondents were also invited^ to say whether in their opinion 
" the University should provide or recognise approved 
courses of instruction in optional science and technology and 
whether it should piovide facilities for research in these branches.'’ 
Three main types of answers have been given to this last question. 

The first answer is that it is not the business of the university, 
as such, to have anything to do with technology. The conduct of 
examinations and the conferment of degrees will not solve the 
problem of technical training ; what is required is the founding of 
schools where education of a practical type will be given to the 
students. This requires expert Imowledge and the co-operation 
of Government, the public and especially of the commercial com- 
munity An academic institution is scarcely in a position to 
undertake this work. The University should confine itself to 
pure science 

A second view is that the University of Calcutta should be 
modernised on the lines of some of the newer universities of Great 
Britain, and give teaching and practical traim’ng in various kinds 
of applied science. A variant of this view is that a technological 
university should be established quite apart from the existing 
University of Calcutta. ^ 

The third view, while substantially in agreement with the second, 
lays stress on the fact that, in view of Bengali tradition, the Uni- 
versity stands for a great deal in the minds of the middle classes and 
should therefore put its hall-mark on industrial courses by offering 
instruction and awarding degrees. 

40. One of the strongest supporters of the first view is 
Mr. B. Vredenburg of the Geological Survey of India who was for 
many years the lecturer on geology at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta. He writes as follows : — 

“ While technical education deserves by all means to be supported and 
encouraged, we must avoid the risk of the Umversity beco m ing unwieldy 
by embracing too many activities, and we must also avoid the risk of tech- 
mcal traimng becoming developed to the detriment of pure science Pro- 
bably the estabhshraent of a separate iielf- contained Faculty will meet the 
requirements of the case 

Modem reqtiirements demand ever-mcreasing specialisation m the 
higher studies In order therefore to safeguard a minimum of sound general 
education, providing a common basis of thought, we must avoid 'startmg 
specialisation at too eatly a stage The candidates to the techmeal 
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Institutions stould therefore have received the same general education as 
those selecting other courses of st^dy . 

Dr. N. Annandale, the Diiector of the Zoological Survey of 
India, ■writing from the point of •view of a biologist is equally 
emphatic : — 

“ So far as apphed biology is concerned I consider it far more important 
that a sound traimng in pure science should be provided by the Umversity 
than that it should attempt to provide instruction m such techmcal subjects 
as economic entomology and fisheries With a sound theoretical traimng a 
student would learn the apphcation of biology to such subjects much better 
in the field in connemon with technical insti-tutes such as the Agricultural 
College at Pusa, than he would in a umversity class 

47. Mr. M. B. Cameron, the Principal of the Canning College, 
Lucknow, writes that it seems to him to be '' hterally preposterous 
— a putting of the cart before the horse — ^to talk of university re- 
cogmtion for commerce and industry in India.’" 

“ The first thing is to get commerce and industry abundantly, to get 
them developed to something approaching the degree of speciahsation and 
skilled^ performance that exists elsewhere 

There is abundant scope for technological institutes and for systematised 
courses of mstruction regulated by chambers of commerce, bankers’ associations, 
and by professional societies and trade giulds-of one kmd or another Effi- 
ciency in the labour that serves commerce and industry is the most urgent 
need in India- at the present time and the most direct means of improving it 
NviU be the best Little good will come either to commerce and industry or to 
the universities by tiying to improve that efficiency by means' of the insti- 
tution of umversity couxses of instruction ... 

On the V hole I see much advantage in anything that helps 'to correct tlic 
popular superstition that the umversity is a sort of univeisal proxnder or 
lYlnteley’s to wluch every one in want of a career must go ... . 

When the various technological institutions have done their work and 
supplied commeice and industiy with the efficient, well-instructed, well- 
trained labour which alone can lead to their exiiansion, then the quesl-ion of a 
pursuit of these studies m the muversity spiiit will arise To raise it at present 
seems to me only to confuse the issues very seriously 

48. hir. C. H. Bompas, the Chairman of the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust, does not think the Umversity should under present 
conditions provide courses of mstruction in apphed science and 
technology : — 

“ There is no reason,” he writes, “ why the university should teach every- 
thing unless it IS admitted that teaching is, m itself, an art which is the exclusive 
posso'=sion of umvcrsitv professors I do not think that this is so The 
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tendency in Indm is to regard llic aUidy of liooks as an efficient substitute 
for practical i raining Ibis (cndcncy, winch is a bad one, will bo fostered by 
cntruBting iiiEtniction in ajiplicd sciences to the University.’’^ 

49. Mr. G. E. Eawciis, the Officiating Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bihar and Orissa, expresses a somewhat similar view : — 

*' In India at present instniction in applied science and technology is 
perhaps best kept separate from university control There is a tendency 
amongst the lilcrate classes to dislike manual work and a consequent danger 
(hat students vho complete a university course m applied science or technology 
may be deterred b}* the dislike of manual work from making use of their 
knowledge In this vay expenditure incurred 'on their mstruction would 
be practical!}' vasted To prevent such waste it seems essential that practical 
and theoretical work should be very closely combined and this would appear 
to nccc'^sitate the theoretical work being given in centres immediately adjoining 
the v ork‘?hops or other places in which the practical work is earned on It 
vould further appear to render it desirable that any instruction in applied 
science and technology should be closely supervised by a body consisting 
mainl} of practical men engaged in the industries concerned rather than 
by one such as a university Senate ” 

50. The Senatus of the Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, write 

# 

“ Technical schools and colleges fail m their practical use except for 
those who have already passed through a strict apprenticeship or intend 
to do so at the close of their school course, and they ought to be supplied 
only wlien such a demand arises Such schools and colleges have been much 
talked about in India and by many have been commended as certain to create 
avenues of employment I’his is a dangerous delusion .... It would be 
unfortunate, to say the least, if the University, by constituting' technological 
colleges and granting diplomas or degrees beyond what it does, further 
encouraged the mistaken idea that sucli titles make a man an engineer or a 
mine manager 

61. The Rev. Garfield Williams remarks that the technical 
college of university status must follow, not precede, the factory, 
otherwise men are turned out who can get no employment. His 
view is that there is no serious demand for Indians trained in such 
colleges. He thinks that the time has not come for the Calcutta 
University to^consider the provision of instruction in technology 
to the possible neglect of its more urgent responsibilities . — 

“ The one thing above all others require^ of the Calcutta University at the 
present juncture is,” he writes, “ to confine its activities to such students as 
can really profit by its training, to make that training comparable to that 
given m other imivcrsities of the world, both in its matter and in its manner, to 
widen the horizon, clarify the vision, harden the moral fibre of these selected 
students *and to send them^ut of the University with a sense of the dignity 
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of labour, that, wherever they go, they may preach those ideals which will of 
themselves bring m a new era m education Our present reformation should 
be undertaken to produce men who will themselves build up the Umversity 
of the future If we produce real men instead of the unlettered mob we 
at present produce, we can safely leave them to produce an indigenous type 
of university which will really meet the need of India What we have to do 
now IS to produce these few men, apostles of a new educational revival m India, 
men capable of thinking out the problems of the educational future of India, 
of making decisions unswayed by the pohtical considerations of the moment 
and capable of breaking through the econonuc and social shackles by which 
their activity and development Jiave hitherto been hopelessly retarded 

Nevertheless Mr. Garfield Williams is of opinion that beginnings 
must be made vath the foundations for future development . — 

“ At present our chief work should be to encourage technological research 
in our umversities !Five Indians — enthusiastic chdas of a technological 
expert, working in his laboratory on terms of mtimacy with him — ^will do more 
good than five thousand B A LL B ’s for the future of Calcutta Umversity 
and for the futuie of India For this reason we should aim at providmg . 
the very best and be prepared to spend as much money on such a department 
(although it wiU be utilised by very few students) as on any other department 
Moreover, umversity professors of technological sciences should he the best 
we can get and should be told that a great part of their work for some years to 
come will be research work, gathermg together a few disciples and with their 
aid attemptmg to change the present attitude of the people of India to techno- 
logical pur^iits 

62. Mr. H. Sharp 2 expresses the view that it is advisable that 
research should form part of university activity in technological 
subjects ; but he thinks that the prime duty of the professor m 
India at present is teaching.” He reminds us of the danger of the 
dissipation of research activities and of the existence of the Tata 
Institute for research m applied science at Bangalore, which he 
thinks is best separated from a university ‘‘ especially at the 
present stage of university development in India.” He adds : — 

“ I would also sound a note of warmng about the word ‘ research ’ as applied 
to other subjects, as well as technology It has recently become a shibboleth 
in India as regards both qualifications and duties .... The pursuit of 
research, unaccompanied by other qualifications, does not necessaiily stamp 
a man as a suitable teacher in university work The man who poses cs 
no more than a teacher is often in reality an unadvertised researcher of the 
highest order ” 

53. The view that the University should not attempt technolog- 
ical training is by no means confined to European 'gdtnesses. 
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Sir Ramkrislma Bhandarkar' holds that tho University should not 
provide or recognise courses in applied science and technology as 
qualifying either for degrees or for diplomas. He thinks that higher 
technological training should be entirely segregated from other 
branches of higher education and that the Umveisity should confine 
itaelf to piuc science. ]\Ir. Brajalal Chakravarti's view^ is that the 
value of the applied sciences consists in their success m the market 
and (.hat t.his is a matter outside tho province of the Umversity, 
He adds that a degree m those subjects conferred by the Umversity 
vill not of itself be of much value and that technological traming 
IS better left to persons who are actually engaged in the practical 
work of industries, the university’s function in this matter being 
the teaching of pure science. The view of Mr. Kishori Mohan 
Chaudhurd is that a university should not concern itself with 
technological tiaimng, but that there should be separate inde- 
pendent colleges for tlus purpose, each regulating its own teaching 
and c.xaminations and awarding its own certificates ]\Ir Bamapada 
Mr ^Vltaf Ali,^ and Rai Bahadur Bagvati Sahay^ share 
this view i\Ii Mohim Mohan Chatter] d maintains that the Uni- 
versity should not assume the charge of techmeal education “ to 
the impairment of its true aim — ^the formation of charaeter and the 
improvement and expansion of the intellect.” The position of 
Air. Jatmdra Chandra Guha is that if the University is to take the 
responsibility of founding institutions of this nature, it should 
obtain special funds for the purpose and not “ divert any por- 
tion of the income of the general department of the Umversity to 
any special purposes like these. 

64. Mr. R. P. Paranjpye^ insists that a Umversity should 
not lecogmse mere teohmeal traimng, though it may do so 
without objection where such traimng is combined with pm’e science . 
He holds that umversities should work in close co-ordination with 
technological institutes, though these two types of institution 
should be kept separate. The vieyr of Rai Satis Chandra Sen 
Bahadur^ is that, while the University should deal Avith applied 
chenustry, mdustrial traimng generally, including traimng in 
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commerce and banking, ought to be can’ied on in colleges or 
institutes which should be founded by Government and controlled 
by it for a period — the suggestion is 16 years — and then handed 
over to smtable corporate bodies , for example the banking institute 
would be handed over to a corporate body of bankers. 

65. With the view which emphasises the necessity for the uni- 
versity hall-mark we have already dealt in discussmg the question 
of an academic training in commerce.^ We recogmse the dangers 
of this view but we cannot ignore it, for it is a vital factor of tlie 
problem. 

“ The pursuit of a degree,” writes Mr F. W. Sudmerseu, the Prmcipal 
of the Cotton College, Gauhati, “ is the prevalent fashion in India We may 
accept it as a fact and endeavour to set aside hmited views of the function 
of a university in the hope of directing pursiut to possibly inoie remunerativo 
channels But in the absence of ‘ industry ’ and of industries of an indigenous 
origin, the issue is doubtful. Where polytechnic schools suffice in England, 
the bribe of a degree must be offered m India But, unless the peoples them- 
selves change their habits, we shall in the end only create greater evils.”" 

66. Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta, the Vice-Principai of the 
Dacca Law College, puts the position as follows : — 

“ Umversity education and degrees have got a very gieat social/^mluh 
our society*. . . , Naturally therefore a techr^^^ 'couise uutoide the 
Umversity would not attract the best young mem’^dy as siiongly as a univer- 
sity course would It would be unwise to losy^^diid of this impoitant asset in 
our attempt to direct the minds of our yr^g r^iBii towaids these vocational 
courses A taste for them, it must I'emembeied, has to be very largely 
created ”2 ^ 

]\Ir. Bira] JMohan Majumd ^ 'hi*-© Vice-Prmcipal of the Calcutta 
Law College and a member-^ 'hi*© Syndicate of the Calcutta Uuiver- 
^ v.,sity, states that in India r©©^se of training will command general 
^©sp'- unless it is ^ °^iated with a umversity degree ® 

weio’’ of our evidence is in favour of the univeisity 
piovidiug and recogmsmg courses of instruction and facihties for 
lu ©onnexion with apphed science and technology. Metal- 

tnr^^ ^©tal work, iron, steel and aUied mdustries, various coal 

industries* leather taniung, dyemg, textiles, 
fish ^1 ^ ^©^iing, fish culture, fish curing, fish preserving and 
nstries, chemical industries, glass making, paint, pohsh 
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and varnish nianufaciure, have all been mentioned as industries in 
the development of which the universities of Bengal should assist. 
“ I am stiongly of opinion,” wiites Dr. David Thomson^ of the Cotton 
College, Gauhati, “ that the Univeisity should provide or recognise 
a^iprovcd couiscs of instiuction in the applied sciences and technol- 
ogy of the existing industiies and should also provide facilities 
foi research in these hianchcs of knowledge. Nothing would do 
moie to hnk up tlie University with Indian industrial development 
of ^\hlch the Umveisity ought to be the brain” Dr. Gilbert 
Walker’s view is that “ the University should provide com’ses, as 
fai as possible in ... . engineeiing, agiicultiu'e, techmeal chemis- 
tiy, music, ait and mining, and, wheie the Umveisity cannot 
coincnicntly piovide them, it should recognise them.” He also 
holds that “ facilities for leseaich should be provided, but not 
neccssaiily or entiiely at the University It rmght be more 
convenient for leseaiches to be earned on at some institution 
recognised by the University.” ^ 

68 Sir Nilratan Siicar wiites as follows : — 

“ Under the jirescnt conditions it is desirable for tlie university to organise 
education m applied science and tecknology m at least two standards, viz , 
a liigb standard for degrees and a somewbat lower one for hcences or diplomas 
It matters little whctlier the Umvcrsity itself provides couiscs ofTSistiuctiou or 
recognises such instruction 111 afliliated institutions so long as the latter arc 
under her control and arc properly cqiupped Further the umvcrsity should 
provide facilities for research in these branches 

A college of agriculture, a college of commcicc, a college of teblmology 
in which leather- tanning, and dyeing, and some other chemical industries may 
be taught, should be mamtnined by the University of Calcutta Further, 
some colleges may be affiliated to the Umvcrsity, their teachers being recognised 
by the Umvcrsity Then again, certain institutions hke the Geological Survey 
Department, the Pusa Institute, the Botamcal Gardens of Calcutta, the 
Zoological Department of the Museum, etc , may be utihscd for the purposes 
of traimng students m these subjects. 

For this purpose, some of the experts and scientific men connected with 
these institutions must be recogmsed as umvcrsity professors or lecturers.”^ 

69 Dr. Wah Mohammad,^ Professor of Physics at Aligarh, goes 
further : — 

• 

“ The umversity,” he writes, “ should provide the highest education and 
instruction in applied science and technology and ofier every facihty for research 
in these branches of knowledge The Government could render the best 
Bervico*to the economic development of the country by giving special grants for 
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carrying out researcli m applied science The examples of Stete-fed research 
at iiie German universities and of pnbhc-supported research at Manchester 
and Birmingham can he safely imitated 

The imiveisity should take over aU technological institutions, which 
should be regarded as departments of the Umversity. The Umversity should 
not only supervise and control the teachmg, but should take the responsibihty 
of attending to the residence and the general traimng of the students The 
advantages of creatmg a umversity atmosphere by bnngmg together the 
teachers and students m arts, science, technology, etc , together, and the 
facihty m pl0^ndlng the various coiuses common to the various faculties 
become self-evident 

60. ]\Ir. Wahed Hossain thinks that — 

“ the Indian umversities should adopt the same methods and courses of 
instruction m apphcd science and teclmology as have been adopted by the 
modern umversities of Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, etc., as qualifying 
for degrees or diplomas 

He also advocates the provision by the university of facihties, 
for leseaich in apphed science and technology and he aigiies that 
“ unless proper incentive is given to reseaich, the technological 
study will be banen ” Mr. Allied Hay of the Tata I^titute, 
Bangaloie,^ is of opinion that apphed science and technology should 
form an important pait of the scheme of any modern university 
and that degrees and diplomas should be granted m these subjects 
He thinks that facihties for research should be provided m every 
subject taught at a umversity. On the othei hand Mr. S W. Cocks 
of the Burma Education Department, though he thinks that “ the 
Umversity should associate itself with the highest degree of instruc- 
tion in apphed science and technology,” holds that “ the provision 
of facilities for research in these branches hardly falls within its 
piovmce.”^ 

61. One hundred and forty-three of our witnesses have replied 
to oiu question" whether higher technological traimng should, or 
should not, be segregated from other branches of higher education. 
Seventy-mnc have expressed themselves m favour of segregation 
and sixty-foiu against it But all these witnesses, whether they 
advocate segregation or not, are in favour of the Umversity deahng 
vuth technological training. ]\Ir. Jyotibhushan Bhaduri,^ Professor 
of Chemistry at the Presidency College, remarks that duphcation is 
both wasteful and unnecessary, and that the same college, if 
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properly equipped, sliouldisarry on teaching work both in puie and 
apphed science Sn J. C. Bose^ writes that^heie is no reason 
why there should be segregation of higher technological traiiung 
from other branches of higher education , adding that segre- 
gation in the present stage of finance will make higher technological 
ti aining an impossibility. Dr David Thomson sees nothmg but \ 
advantage to all concerned in the dnect association of higher i 
technological ti’aming with the other branches of higher education. 

“ The combination,” he contmues, “ is successful m Europe and I know 
no reason why it should not be successful in India Indeed it is aU the more 
necessary here if the mind of young India is to be weaned from its traditional 
idealism 

We quote below the view of Mr. Patrick Geddes : — 

“ The segregation of technological teaching from the older higher education 
in Germany, and largely in other countries seems to have arisen from two 
reasons, on one side the passive oi active prejudice and jealousy with which 
the old professions have in the mam regarded the new ones, and especially 
the technological ones, and on the other the recipiocal disrespect with which 
active eneigy is wont to look at the oldei professions, as of well-endowed 
convention and the hke How fai this view of each other — as in short 
preponderatingly fossil or Philistine respectively, is or has been just, how 
far unjust, need not here be discussed, since the violence of both views is 
happily abating. 

The way m which pure science and 'its apphcation may 'be cultivated, 
with new efficiency for both and harmony accoidingly, is well lUustmtod by 
the recent Edinbuigh Univereity Institute of Mathematics,— the whole 
building of a formei traimng college transformed into work-rooms in which 
beginners, advanced students, and the investigatois, and these in pure 
mathematics and its apphcations as to statistical and actuarial work, 
as to mechanical, civil, electrical and aeiial engineering, etc , aU now find 
their place under a teacher of orgamsmg gemus and, of course, with due and 
mcreasmg staff 

62. The view pf those who advocate segregation is based mainly 
on the apprehension that, without it, the training will be too 
academic and not sufficiently practical. This apprehension has 
Induced some of our correspondents to advocate the estabhshment 
of a separate technological university. 

“ Calcutta affords,” iviites Mr A X'* Hatta, “ a good opportuiuty for 
possessing a umversity of the modern type for the study of higher applied 
sciences and technology , and, for that reason, a umversity is necessary for 
Calcutta alone which ought to be separated from the classical umversity of the 
purely, ideahstic kmd. I do consider that the time has come to differentiate 
the umversity functions •of two difierent kinds In that case, the modern 
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Calcutta University should undertake the teaching of allj^the technical and 
professional branches of studies, which are to be excluded froin the curricula 
of the other university, which is to be for the purpose of puiely ideal 
education 

63. Mr. Atul Chandra Sen feels that a new organisation is 
wanted and he therefore makes the foUowmg suggestion : — 

“ Now the question is what the University can do for industrial and agri- 
cultural education in this country It would of course be very easy to found 
degrees in commerce, agnculture and technology But merely holdmg examina- 
tions or conferrmg degrees wiU not solve the pioblem of technical education 
What IB wanted is the foundmg of schools and colleges for such education and 
giving practical traimng to the students AH this reqmres expert knowledge 
and co-operation of Government, the pubhc and especially the mercantile 
commumty The academic umveisities are hardly m a position to undertake 
this work I would therefore suggest the estabbslnnent of a separate technolo- 
gical university which would mcorporate and expand aU the difiereut institu- 
tions now givmg technical education m the province But the acadernic 
universities may provide all the necessary scientific education prehmmary 
to the admission of students into the techmeal mstitutions Bor this purpose 
it would be necessary to introduce the teaching of elementary science m schools 
and those who would be desirous of ]oming a techmeal institution may continue 
their studies in science at the high school and the collegiate stages 

64. Dr. P. NeogP of the Rajshahi CoUege, suggests that 
owing to the financial strmgency caused by the war it will be 
difficult for "Government to find funds for the proposed Calcutta 
Technological Institute On the other hand “ Government is 
pledged to estabhsh a university at Dacca.” His proposal is 
therefore that the Dacca Dmveisity should be wholly a technolo- 
gical umversity. Mr. Baroda Prosaud Dey^ advises that technolo- 
gical traimng should not form a department or departments of the 
Umversity, but should be placed under boards of experts, the Uni- 
versity exeicismg general control and granting degrees and diplomas. 
Ml. Manmathanath BaneijP thinks that the best solution would be 
the creation of several departments of technology and apphed 
science under the Umversity with provision for the mclusion of 
experts — representatives of Government, manufacturmg and tradmg’ 
concerns, on the govermng bodies — but he recommends that all 
departments of apphed science and technology should remain 
outside the control of the academic senate and syndicate of the 
existmg constitution. Mr. P. Basu^ thmks that the department of 
apphed science and technology should be an entuely separate branch 

i 
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of the University. Many advocate the constitution of a faculty 
of applied science and technology The strongest supporter of 
this IS Ra]ah Reshee Case Law, a man of wide commercial interests. 

“ The depaitment of applied science and technology,” he writes, “should 
not foim part of the Faculty of Aits If it does, it would necessarily occupy 
a subsidiary place in that Faculty, and in the course of time the department 
may die of inanition 

66. Those of our correspondents who think that the Umversity 
should take up technological traimng hold various opimons as to 
the scope of that traimng. Some advocate a system of technological 
couises startmg from the matriculation stage and leading both to 
diplomas and degrees Others favour degree courses only and 
those starting from the intermediate stage ^ A third section — and 
this IS the smallest— hold that the University should not attempt to 
tiain m technology any but graduates, though some of the advo- 
cates of this pohey lecogmse that the work done for the degree 
examination by prospective technological students should bear 
defimt^ly on the subsequent technological traimng. These corres- 
pondents who fall under the last of the above categories mamtain 
that it IS not the business of the Umversity to tram workmen. 

“ The technological Bide of the University,” writes Justice Sir Asutosh 
Chaudhuii, “ should be open to students who have reeSved adequate 
training in pure science Woilanen or mechanics arc not to be created by 
the University, but intelligent and scientifically trained workers able to work 
for themselves and instruct others " 

The Bengal Landholders’ Association^ has written m almost 
identical terms. 

66 Some of our correspondents hold that the Umversity should 
supervise and control, and, if possible, provide, techmeal training 
in all its grades. Thus Mi'. Radhakamal Mukeijee^ advises that 
the University should orgamse vocational classes for boys of 14 
years and upwards in wood-working, metal-working, electrical work 
printing and textiles with special reference to the typical trades, 
arts and handicrafts of particular regions and centres Proposals 
of this sort are doubtless due mainly to a dishke of Government 
departmental control and the feehng that the Umversity is the 
nearest approach to a pubhc and representative educational autho- 
lity. ]\Ii. Baikuntha Nath Bhattacharyya^ states that in his opimon 
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‘‘ education in all its aspects should be diffused, directed, supervised 
and controlled by the University ” and that “ as such no branch 
of learning, intellectual, commercial, mdustrial or economic can be 
consideied outside its provmce.” “ In any case, even if the 
Umversity,” writes Mr. P. Basu,^ “ be not called upon to under- 
take techmcal and technological traimng, some pubhc body 
other than the Government, constituted more or less aiter the 
Umversity, should be the controlhng body as to the internal 
admimstration, as to the selection of 'bourses of study, and as to 
the approval, if not the appomtment, of the staff ” 

67. We have discussed elsewhere the suggestion that the Uni- 
versity should assume the functions of a pubhc authority for all 
grades of education ^ For the purposes of this chapter we may 
quote a passage from the e^adence of Mr. E F Tipple, Professor 
at the Eoorkee College — 

“ In India much confusion has existed between high and low grade technical 
education, and it is only now being reahsed administratively that the high 
grade must be reared on foundations laid in the secondary schools 

We endorse Mr Tipple’s views in this matter. 

68 Dr. Biajendranath Seal has written m a similar strain: — 

“ We cannot build an edifice of technology m the Umversity exception a 
sound foundation of sense traimng, manual training and the cultivation of 
resourcefulness and individuahty . . . The problem is to create business 
aptitude and industrial interest m a gentle and genteel hterate folk, a change 
of venue, m fact, in a whole people or race, and for this what is wanted is a 
umform distribution of pressure m all strata and all stages, and not a top- 
heavy or a bottom-heavy education ; even though it should cease to be 
purely literary 
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Governance and AD^riNisTRATioN op the University 

OF Calcutta. 

7 . 

1. Ill a previous chapter^ we have traced the historical develop- 
ment of the University of Calcutta At the time of its foundation 
under the Universities Act of 1867 its chief officers were the Chan- 
cellor, and the Vice-Chancellor assisted by the Registrar. The 
Senate, whose members were called Fellows, was the ultimate 
authority of the University, subject to such powers as were 
reserved to Government ^ Provision was also made for the creation 
of acadenuc authorities called Faculties. 

2 The constitution of the University, as defined by the Act 
of 1867, remamed undisturbed until the Universities Act of 1904 
was passed after an inqmry conducted by the Universities Com- 
mission of 1902. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was then 
appomted Rector of the University ; the Syndicate was recogni- 
sed as the executive authority , and changes were made in the 
composition of the Senate wheieby the privilege was granted both 
to the Faculties and to the registered graduates to elect a certain 
proportion of the Fellows. 

11. — The Senate. 

3. Under the Universities Act of 1867, the general control of 
the University was placed m the hands of the Senate, consistmg 
at that time of 38 Fellows in addition to the Chancellor and the 
Vice-Chancellor , of these Fellows mne were ex-ojficfio and 29 were 
ordinary. It was provided that the minimum number of Fellows 
(exclusive of the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor) should be 
thirty, and that after the passing of the Act all the ordinary 
Fellows should be nominated by the Governor-General m Council. 
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No maxiiniLDi mimber of Fellows was fixed. Tlie first Senate^ 
included the principals of all the colleges situated in Calcutta, two 
judges, two leaders of the Bar, five ecclesiastics, two directors of 
puhhc instruction, two inspectors of schools, five doctors, and five 
mihtary ofiB-cers taken mainly from the scientific services. The 
original intention was obviously that the Senate should be a 
small body of men, competent to give advice to Government on the 
development of higher education m Bengal and to supervise the 
activities of the aflMiated institutions. 

4 In the course of time the idea sprang up that the Senate 
should be a more representative body. In 1890, Loid Lansdowne, 
as an experiment, decided that he would exercise his power of 
appomtment to two Fellowships on the recommendation of the 
graduates of the University, who were to make their choice by a 
process of election. It was subsequently decided from time to 
time how many new FeUows should be appomted by the Gov- 
ernor-General on his own imtiative and how many after selection 
by the graduates. 

5. The Universities Commission^ found that the Senates 
were too bulky m numbers and mcapable of exercising proper 
control m educational matters In 1900 the number of Fellows 
in Calcutta had risen to 200, the maximum pomt reached. At 
the end of 1901-02 there were 181 FeUows, mcludmg the Vice- 
Chancellor and the ex-officio FeUows, and of this total 21 had been 
elected The diminution was the result of Lord Curzon’s absten- 
tion from the filling of vacancies In certain other universities the 
increase in the number of the Senate had been even more marked 
til an in Calcutta, the number of FeUows in Bombay University 
being as many as 305, and in Madras 208 It appears from the 
report of the Umversities Comimssion^ that a FeUowship was often 
regarded as a distinction bestowed by way of compliment, without 
due regard to tho qualifications of the recipient ; and that this 
method of appointment led to considerable apathy and irregular 
attendance on the part of many »of the FeUows. 

C. The Commission did not approve of trusting to a more 
careful pohey in the matter of future appointments to effect the 

' ITnivcreilica Commis'iion Report of 1902, para. 11 
' Rf-liort, para. 33. 
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rank or standing, subject to the approval of the Chancellor, and the 
remainder appointed by Government. All Eellows“were to hold 
office for life They were to enjoy the privilege of voting for the 
university representatives on the Local Legislature and the Muni- 
cipahty, and also of electing one half of the Senate ; but they were 
not to have the right of votmg on any other question coimected 
mth the Umversity. 

8. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee proposed further that the Calcutta 
Senate should consist of one hundred members, excluding the 
ex-offiGio Fellows, half to be elected by the Fellows from among 
their own number and the other half to be appomted by the 
Chancellor or the Government from among the Fellows. The elec- 
tions and nommations were to be so arranged that in each case half 
should be college professors and the other half officials and non- 
officials not engaged in teachmg. The tenure of office was to be 
for five years 

9. The Umversities Act of 1904 was passed very largely in 
accordance with the recommendations of the majority of the Com- 
mission so far as the composition of the Senate was concerned. 
The number of ex-offmo members was raised from nine to ten and 
can be altered within this limit by Government. The present ex- 
officio members are (1) the Chief Justice of the High Comi; of 
Judicature in Bengal, (2) the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, (3) the Ord- 
inary Member foi Education of the Coimcil of the Governor-General 
in India, (4—6) the Members of the Bengal Executive Comicil, (7) 
the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, (8) the Director of 
Pubhc Instruction, Burma, (9) the Director of Public Instruction, 
Assam. Exclusive of the Chancellor, the Rector,' the Vice-Chancellor 
and these ex-ojficio Fellows, the Senate now consists of one hundred 
members who are termed Ordmary Fellows. 

10. Statutory recogmtion was also given under the Act to 
the privilege of election Twenty Fellows are now elected, ten 
by the registered graduates and ten by the Faculties. The right 
of voting for the former category is limited to ^aduates holdmg 
the degree of Doctor or of Master and to other graduates of ten 
years’ standing. The elections by Faculties and nominations 
by the Chancellor are made m such a manner as to secure tfiat not 
less than two-fifths of the Fellows so elected and so nommated 
respectively shall be persons following the profession of education. 
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The tenure of ofiice of nn orchnaiy Fellow is five years. The 
eleci'ion of a Fellow is made subject to the approval of the 
Chancellor If an ordinary Fellow has not attended a meeting 
of the Senate other than Convocation dining a jieriod of one year, 
the Chancellor may declare his office to be vacated. All those who 
had been Fellows of the Univcr.sity previous to the Act and wero' 
nbi. included in the new Senate received the distinction of an 
honorary Fellowship and ictainod the light of voting for the 
univcrMty lejircscniativc on the Legislative Council 

31. The Senate, thus leformcd, continued to be the body cor- 
poral c of the Univeisity and the uHimate authority m all matters 
connccfcd with the University, excejit for special powers^ reserved 
to the Covernniciit of India or to the Chancellor. Certain special 
jiowcis arc m the first instance lescrvecl to the Syndicate, but the 
Senate is entitled to revise the decisions of that body. 

3 2 In addition to the Chancellor, and in Calcutta the Rector, 
the Senates of tlie oldei univcr.sities are composed as follows : — 


Uni\creilj 

/'x ojjiclo 

Nominated 

Elected 
try ' 

Gradual cfl 

Elcclod 

by 

Faculties 

Elected 

by 

Renato 

Total 

mcoludlng 

cx-officio 

membon 

Calcutta 

9 

80 

10 

10 

• 

100 

Madra*) 

0 

80 

10 

10 


100 

Rombaj’ 

(i 

80 

10 

10 


100 

Allahabad 

9 

CO 

5 j 

5 

5 

75 

Punjab 

10 

00 

10 j 

! 0 


75 


Fiom this table it wall be seen that the Senates of all tliese 
universities are constituted on the same hues, excejit that those 
of Allahabad and the Punjab have each only T.O members, excluding 
the ex-ofiGio Fellow^s ; and that at Allahabad the )Senatc has the 
privilege of electing five of its members. TJie other pow^eis of the 
Senate are the same in all cases. 

13 We have given much thought to the composition of the 
Senate, the appomtment of its membcis and its functions, Bnd 
the Government of India have drawn our attention to these 
matters in particular. The answers to many of our questions 
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display a widespread dissatisfaction witli the composition and 
powers of the Senate, though there is a sharp divivSioh of opinion 
as to the remedies which should he apphed Some speak disparag- 
mgly of the results of election, while others advise that the prin- 
ciple of election should he materially extended. *Agam, while 
some suggest that the control of academic matters should be vested 
in the teachers, others are opposed to any reduction m the authority 
of the Senate. 

14 The Senate is, m our opimon, too small a body to be ade- 
quately representative of all the mterests which go to make up a 
national mstitution of learnmg , and it is at the same time too large 
a body for the efiective control , of educational administration 

16 Confined as it is to a small nuniber of ex-officio Fellows 
and a hundred ordmary Fellows, the Senate cannot be an ade- 
quately representative body. One of the most important changes 
effected under the Umversities Act of 1904 was the provision that 
two-fifths of the ordmary Fellows should be associated ivith the 
profession of teachmg But no college as a place of learnmg is 
represented as such on the Senate , and there are many colleges 
in which no member of the staff is a member of the Senate. 
The recogmsq^ schools also, though they come under the control of 
the University, have no lepiesentatives. Though the Umversity 
deals with the higher education of women, no woman has yet 
been mcluded m the Senate. 

16 For many years there have been advocates of a direct 
representation of colleges and teachers on the^enate Durmg the 
discussions in the Imperial Legislative Council in 1904 the late 
]\It Gokhale suggested that one-thixd of the Senate should be either 
elected by or assigned to the colleges , and an amendment to the 
Universities Bill was also proposed with the object of providing 
that representation by election should be given to the registered 
teachers of mstitutions affihated to the Umversity. Sir Thomas 
Raleigh who was m charge of the Bill sympathised with the 
proposal, but anticipated grea^t difidculties in dravdng up a 
satisfactory register of such teachers He ^erefore opposed the 
amendment wluch was rejected by the Council 

17 Some of our correspondents have made smular suggestions 
Sir Ramkiishna Bhandarkar^ suggests that the staffs of these 
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colleges sliould be foiinecl into a constituency and allowed to elect 
twenty-five oidinary Fellows.” Mr. Proinodc Chandra Diitta^ 
rcconiincnds that “ the professors of colleges should elect thirty 
members fi om among themselves, each first-grade college having one 
representative and each second-grade college getting a representative 
every three yeais ” Mr. C. V KamaiF thinks that “ it is a matter 
of elemeniar}’- justice, and m the best interests of education, that at 
least 50 per cent of the members .should bo Indian teachers.” The 
functions of the Senate being what they are, it is clear that a large 
number of tcachcis .should find places on the Senate , for the courses 
of stud}' and the methods of examination which so vitally affect their 
teaching are determined by regulations which can only be altered 
by the Senate, subject to the sanction of Government. 

IS The Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering elect 
mcmbeis of the Senate , but there is no assured repiesentation 
of the general bodie.s of learned profcs,sions other than that of 
university teaching It is rcgicttable that the interests of industry 
and conimerce aie as such unprovidecl for At a time when the 
University is contemplating a gieat departure m the teaching of 
commeicial and industiial subjects, the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have 
no opportunities of expressing directly their views on the Senate 
through the agency of acci edited representatives. Agriculture 
again has no definite place or standing in a umveisity which serves 
the needs of provinces containmg a vast rural population We 
have already had occasion to refer to the lack of contact between 
the Univer.sity and the leading zamindars of the province ^ It 
should be added that, though the headquarters of the Umversity 
are in Calcutta, the Corporation ot that city has no official connexion 
with the Umversity. 

19 The constitution of the Senate makes no provision for the 
representation of commumties. At the time when we began' 
our enqmry the Senate included 42 Europeans, 48 Hindus, 8 
Musalmans and 2 Indian Christians. The Musalmans feeFstrongly 
that they have a smaller representation than is reasonable in 
view of the fact that the proportion of Musalmans to the total 

o 

^ QuMtjon 14 

- 2 'Chapter II, para 16. 
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population of Bengal is slightly over ha^./ The ambitions 
and the grievances of Musahnans form a difficult and important 
problem which is dealt with m a separate chapter of this report 

20 The conflicting claims of the several provinces which are 
included within the ]urisdiction of the Umversity also present 
grave difficulties of adjustment. From the provmce of Burma 
there are only two representatives/ one of these being the 
Pirector of Pubhc Instruction who iS an ex-officio Fellow During 
our visit to Assam officials and non-officials alike expressed the 
keenest disappointment at the very scanty representation of Assam 
on the Senate, though practically all were united m a desne 
for closer contact with the Umversity *Colonel P R. T Gurdo^I 
has drawn our attention to the fact that there are only four 
Fellows in the whole of Assam, and that “ there is not one re- 
presentative of Assamese Hindus who form the bulk of the 
population of the province.” 

21. Many parts of the Bengal mufassal also are placed m a 
smularly unfavourable position Om* witnesses from Chittagong, 
for example, complamed that, smce the temporary transfei of 
the Principal of the Chittagong College to Calcutta, that division 
has been totally unrepresented on the Senate We made inquiries 
also at' Rajshahi and Rangpur in this connexion and were told 
that there is only one Fellow, the Principal of the Rajshahi College, 
in the whole of the northern division ; and yet in spite of its 
remoteness, this is a division m which we found strong feelings of 
loyalty and atfection towards the University, and in which theie 
are signs of considerable development, as is evidenced by the pio- 
gress of the Rajshahi College and by the large benefactions whicli 
have lately been given towards the foundation of tli^ Carmichael 
College, Rangpur. ^ 

22 Another defect in the existing order of tilings is, in our 
judgment, the method of appomtment to the Senate. Eighty of the 
ordinaiy Fellows are nonnnated Jiy the Chancellor, ten are elected 
by the- registered graduates and ten by the Faculties. The existing 
principle of nomination, tempered by a limited measure of 
election, has failed to effect that contact with many of the forces 
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nluHi nr<' to tlia woll-boiiig of (lie University. We 

\\i li (4' o\ir opinion (lia( (lie nghl. of nominat-ion lins 

In rn t'\»'rri>.eil mlh n lve('n {le*'ire lo do juslice to confliotnig claims 
and in<i’r.’‘-t > and (o mclmlt' i*n (lie f^cnalc men of eminence and of 
e\n'’rmne(' m edin’n(ifimd maflei". Tlie^-e duties rcrpiiic an 
inlinrito and fii t-liand Knou )»v)n'e of men and tilings, no aidlioiny, 
hnu.nei ‘-mule minded, (’an efT<'((i\eh e.iirv (heniouf. ma place 
m nn Imndred'' oi mile-’ detaiit from (lie headqiiaUcr.s of the 
t'm\( T'Or . 

‘JO In 111'' note of di-'Mmf (o (lie report of tlic Univeisitic.s 
(runmn'-KOi Sir to>oroo li.uierjcc I'xpies^ed fe.iis (liat the 

}irnn ijde of nonnnatnm allied with the temporary tciuiic of the 
po't - would imjniir materialK the mdejieiidcnec of the J<''cllows. 
It njipi'nr') tint in another pro\mee some >eai', ago prossiiic was 
hroiindit' to hrar on (ertain oliicial mcmher.s of the Senate by it« 
fto\(‘rnnnnl Hut Iheie i'^ no cMdencc that .such prcs.suie has 
r\erluMn exerted in Heiigal Imh'cd, one of the mam difh- 
rultie ha-' been that (he (oAomment of India, farfiom influencing 
nnduh (Ik* diMUs-ions ui (lie Senate, has been unable to expound 
Its own pfdny rfTeetnch. We shall lelinn lolhis cjucstion in the 
next chajdcr • 

‘JJ, AdMsdde as i( maybe to make use of nomination as a 
means of ‘■ccurmg the right composition — at once icpiescntative 
and admimstr.itivcly liomogcncons— in a .small body charged with 
cxcciiti\e funcfion.s, wcarc doubtful wlicthci nomination i.s the^rest 
method lo adopt in a jncdoniinunt degree for the constitution of a 
large body, the main fimction of wdiich should be to keep an cxecu- 


* " Whoi in r.tOS tin hjllniiiii of (lie J{oinl)n\ Uinvcrwty was thouglit uiisiiUsfactoiy, 
oflH'-n: of (!i« Iiifli in L'rlncalionnl Son itc ^7Ilo were members of tlio Senate were expected 
bj fJoMnnmnt lo gee nn'ineilionnig support to a scbenio of Btudi&s, m tlio froming of 
M Ill'll (In; bad bail no prtMoiiH ojijiorlnnilv of cxjire'i.smg an opinion ” Memoranda 
of 'ifr A L CVntnilon and tirlani mtmbtrs of tlio Indian Educational S'orvico, llombay. 
Public .Sinjeiji ('omma‘<ion, Qiustioii 81,421 

“ In hiB own fpcrience, cdiieationnl ofliet rnjiad Imd a free band in nil matters relating 
lo tlio univcnjitics, but lio gathered that m recent yaars they had rocoivod mstruotions 
ns to the mind of Coxernmont m certam mnllcn). Tlioir mflucnco would bo voiy muoli 
greater li Iboy Mcro kjioim always to bo spc/iking thoir own minds, rafhor than acting 
ns tho moutlipictcs of oflicial iwhucs ” Evidence of Er. Mackiohun boforo tho Pubho 
b'cmcca Commission, Quc;ition*81, C82. 

“Govommont should not . . . oadaavour to inlluonco dobatos on spooial subjooW 
m tho Sonata” Sm 11. G, Bliundarkar, Quoalion 14 
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tive in toncli witli public opinion. In sucb a case it is desirable that 
the members of the large body should feel that m a real sense they 
are spokesmen of special bodies of experience and, though not to 
the prejudice of their own independence of judgment, responsible 
for givmg expression to the view which those bodies entertain. 

26. Another view is expressed m the evidence. Mr Mark 
^ Hunter,^ writing from Madras, has told us emphatically that 
“•unless the Indian umversities continue to be assured of Govern- 
ment protection and control, that is to say, unless Government 
continues to nominate the great majority of Fellows m university 
Senates . . nothing but steady deterioration m our imiversities is 
to be looked for ” We think it right to say that in the University 
of Calcutta the electors have used their several sufirages to place 
on the Senate many pubhc men of standmg who should be 
included under any system of appomtment and who, in fact, are 
among those who play an important part m admimstermg the 
ahaiis of the University. 

i 

26. The majority of our correspondents advocate a large 
increase m the elective element on the Senate, though very few 
have offered any constructive- suggestions The most common 
recommend'ation is that the number of members selected by the 
registered graduates should be largely mcreased. 

27. There is a general impression that election by the Faculties 
has proved fai more successful than election by the legisteied 
giaduates Di Hiralal Haidar^ states that “ few self-respectmg 
persons, unless they are men of great eminence, have the'^ chance 
of bemg elected under the present system.” He is therefore 
prepared to suggest that “ the right of election at present enjoyed 
by registered graduates should be taken away.” 

28. Out of more than 8,000 graduates only 832 are now 
legistcicd on the electoral roll. This mdicates clearly that the 
privilege of electmg members of the Senate has not proved to any 
substantial extent a means of enlisting in the service of the 
University a body of giaduates loyal to its mterests and devoted to 
its advancement. It may be that the limitation of the franchise to 
graduates — apait from masters and doctors — of ten years’ standing 


^ Quostion 14. 
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lia^- inatlr K'luolniil. lo hccomc registered, because by 

(!ia< time tlun ))!ivo lost iutinmte contact- vitli tlic University. 
It Is vipnfuMnl tlint the Uarca rinvei . sit, y Committee^ recoinmcnded 
that all nr.iduaic's of o\or four yenrh* standing should be granted 
the juivilt^ge of registration We bclic^e that tins ajiparent 
indincrcnei’ n} ilio Calcutta graduates to then aJma male) is mainly 
du" t<» the ju* sont s\stcm of organisation , for dining our tours ve 
ln\<- met main nraduatc-. some Ining m i emote pails of the 
mufassil^ who cntcitain warm feelings of icgaid for the Um- 
aet'itv. It is a matter for regiot that then valuable support 
has not liithcito been made a\ailablc foi imncrsity purpo.scs 

L’*!. 'j he Muslim deputation wlncji met us m Calcutta suggested 
that ."ti per cent of the I'ellow.s should be iMusnlinans “These,” 
they thought might be selected, .... partly by the Muslim 
ediK at tonal oflicors. j>artly by the .Muslim mcmbcis of (lie goveinmg 
bodies cif < ollegos and hostels, and the rest might be nominated 
by the Cbnernoi.’- Other Mimnbnans with whom w’c discussed 
the nuwMer told us fr.iiikly that the privilege of voting under present 
(onditions and with the existing electorates ism no way commen- 
surate with the expense of rcgisliation. 

.'JO A few of our coi respondents suggest that an expansiou 
of the elective prn liege .should not he confined to the teachers or 
the registered gradual CCS ,Sir Niliatan Sircai^ suggests that the 
commercial and mduslrial intcieslb, and the interests of the cbfteieiit 
professions of law, mcdicmc, cngmccimg, and the Corporation 
should be rccogni.scd ns having a voice m the conduct of uni- 
vcr.sity education. Mr. 1C P. Paianjpye'^ makes the same 
suggestion in more general terms: “The large majority (of 
the Fellow .s) should be elected by clcctoiates of various kinds.”' 

31. Tiic composition of the Senate and the methods of appoint- 
ment to it ought to depend very largely on its functions The 
Universities Commission held that the Senate must be,- m the 
main, a body of experts, and that it should be protected against 
the inouTBions of voters biouglft together m large numbers only 
by the prospect of an election or by a debate oh some question 
which had been agitated out of doors. ^ It is doubtless for the 

^ Jlcporl, page 132 

* Gonorftl Momoranda, page 210. 

^ Question 14. 

* Umvcreitica Commisaion Roi)orfc, paia, 42 
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same reason that Government has msisted on so large a proportion 
' of nommated members , and the necessity for such a propoiHapn 
has been accentuated m recent years by the fact that the 
Umversity has undertaken very considerable teachmg respon-- 
sibilities. The management of post-graduate teachmg and research 
must be in the hands of experts. _The Senate itself, conscious of 
its limitations m these respects, has recently constituted, with ' 
the sanction of Government, the Post-Graduate Councils in Arts 
and m Science which consist almost entirely of teachers and are 
responsible for the mam teaching activities of the^Umveisity. 

32. The present accumulation of functions m the Senate has pre- 
vented the Umversity from enlisting in its service the acti%nty of 
many representative men. The functions of the Senate being so 
numerous and varied, its meetings must be both fiequent and 
prolonged. Hence it is clearly impracticable to include among 
the Fellows any considerable number of men from distant regions. 
Even those who aie so included must mevitably face the alterna- 
tive of neglectmg either then duties at home or those m Calcutta. 
We made defimte inquiries in this connexion from the prmcipal 
of a college not far remote from Calcutta who has taken a leadmg 
part in the activities of the Umversity, and have come to the con- 
clusion that, in spite of his energy and enthusiasm, his college duties 
must mevitably suffer in consequence. The prmcipals of two 
more distant colleges gave us rough estimates of the time spent 
by each away from his college on umversity busmess. In both 
cases it appeared to us mevitable that their necessary absence must 
interfere with college work. Tins difficulty moieover is not con- 
fined to mufassal members. Fellows resident m Calcutta cannot 
find it easy to spare the time for Senate meetmgs. For example, 
Sir Leonard Rogers told us that it was primarily for this reason 
that he had been forced to sever his connexion with the Senate. 

33. The variety of topics which must be discussed at each meeting 
of the Senate presents fiuther difficulties The hard-worked 
teacher is anxious to miprove the courses and cmTicula, the conduct 
of exanunations, and the methods of teachmg. Yet he has to listen— 
to long discussions m Avhich he takes little mterest , and, when at 
last his o^^^l proposals come under discussion, they may be mangled 
beyond recall by men who have never taught a class or had any 
experience of college orgamsatiou. The busy professional or 
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com m ercial man again may be willing to assist the University in 
its general policy and business oigamsation, but to do so he is 
obliged to listen to many weary hom’s of discussion on matters of 
academic importance about which he can know httle or nothing 
whatever. 

34. The Senate therefore, as at present constituted, is an unsatis- 
factory compromise between two ideals By reason v)f certain 
duties at present imposed upon it, its numbers have to be kept 
within limits which preclude adequate representation of all the 
categories of experience concerned. On the other hand, the neces- 
sity of seeming the presence of some practical men of aflairs denies 
to it the special character and value of an expert academic body. 
Both elements — expert acadenuc knowledge and the experience 
of men engaged in non-academic business — are mdispensable to 
a umversity. But the constitution of the Umversity should be so 
framed as to assign to each its proper place in the preliminary 
discussions which issue in umversity policy, allowing to each element 
full repsesentation in appropriate committees and assigmng to a 
supreme executive, in general business and m' educational questions 
alike, the duty of weighing the contributions made by acadepnc 
and non-academic experience respectively, and of preventing the 
misunderstanding and misjudgments which arise from the disregard 
of either; 

III. — The administration of the University. 

36. We now pass on to discuss the administration of the Univer- 
sity, the appointment and duties of its chief ofi&cers, the composi- 
tion and functions of its executive authority, the Syndicate. 

36. The Chancellor is the Glovernor-General of India for the 
time being, his chief duties being to preside over the annual Convoca- 
tion, to nommate to eighty of the Fellowships, and to approve 
the lemaining twenty of the Fellows who are elected ^ 

37. The Umversities Commission of 1902^ recommended that 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal should be appointed Rector of 
the Umversity with precedence nes?t to the Chancellor, but without 
prejudice to the right of the Vice-Chancellor to preside at meetmgs 
of the Senate. Under the Umversities Act of 1904 the Rectoi is 


1 Cluiptci XNVIll 
* Report, para. 38 
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entitled to preside over meetings of the Senate. In view of the 
intimate relation which existed-hetween the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal and the Umversity by reason of the influence exerci^d by the 
latter on education m Bengal, the Government of India considered it 
expedient after the passing of the Act that provision should be made 
for associating the Rector more closely with the admimstration of 
the Umversity than had previously been the case. They therefore 
decided m 1906 that all letters addressed by them to the Registrar 
of the Calcutta Umversity should be forwarded through the Rector 
except m cases of such urgency as to require direct commumca- 
tion with the Registrar. Similarly all correspondence addressed by 
the Umversity .to the Government of India must be submitted 
through the Rector. When the territorial re-adjustments of 1912 
were effected, the questionrwas raised whether the Governor of 
Bengal could replace the Lieutenant-Governor in the office of 
Rector without amendment of the Act ; but no amendment was 
considered necessary, and therefore the Governor of Bengal has 
discharged the duties of Rector. The proposal that, as m the 
other Indian umversities, the head of the province m which the 
University is situated should become the Chancellor wdl be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter. We would, however, add at once that, 
m our opimon, to confine the Governor of Bengal merely to advisory 
functions in regard to an institution which plays so vital a part in 
the life of the Presidency, is a disadvantage to all concerned. 

38. The Vice-ChanceUorUs appointed by the Governor-General 
in Council for a period of two years, but his tenure of office may be 
extended by that authority. In the absence of the Chancellor and 
of the Rectoi, he presides over Convocation and meetmgs of the 
Senate ; and he is the Chairman of the Syndicate. 

39. We are indebted to the late Vice-Chancellor, Sir Deva 
Prasad Sarbadhikari, for valuable information in uegard to the 
duties which devolve upon the Vice-Chancellor. He showed how 
exacting these duties have now become owing to the growing 
volume and complexity of umversity business and to the length 
and frequency of the meetmgs of the Senate and Syndicate. The 
pressure of work has become so great that few men with other 
claims upon then time could possibly do more than keep them- 
selves abreast of the detaOs of the current fcusmess coming up for 
discussion at the bodies over which the Vice-Chancellor officially 
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prc‘'i<lc'^. Some of our members spent, several days in the XJniver- 
.‘'ity ofiiec and can testify to the mass of work which is thrown 
upon the Vice-Chancellor, even since he has been relieved of the 
responsibility for the organisation and control of the post-graduate 
classes 

•10. Some of our correspondents have suggested that, in conse- 
quence of the growth of the work devolving upon the Uiuveisity> 
the time lias come wlicn the Vicc-Cliancellorship should be made 
a V hole-time oflicc and theiefoie necessarily a paid one We 
recognise the SUCCC.SS uith which eminent men, though engaged 
111 other avocations, have combined the work of Vice-Chancellor 
vith outside duties, and me awaic tliat the presence of a distm- 
guishcd man dischaigmg the duties of Vice-Chancellor m an 
honorary capacity has been a souice of strength to the University. 
But our inquiry has led us to agree with those of om’ coiTespondents 
who feel that it has now become necessary that the chief responsible 
oflicer of the Univcisity should have time to keep m closer touch 
with the detailed work of the several boards and institutions which 
are embraced in the university orgamsation, to tlunlc out the great 
problems now' confronting higher education in Bengal and to act 
from hour to hour as the link between the difieie^t parts of an 
organisation, aheady compheated and noiv needing finther differen- 
tiation. We thinlr that the time must soon come when, if the post 
continues to be honorary, the Government wall be unable to find 
a man at once qualified and sufficiently leisui'cd to discharge, in 
addition to other duties, those of the Vice-Cliancelloiship. 

41. There are ceitam salaried ofliceis of the Umversity. The 
principal of these arc the Registrar, the Inspector of Colleges, and 
the Controller of Examinations, all appointed by the Senate. The 
Registrar acts as secretary to the Senate and to the Syndicate 
and 18 responsible for the proper conduct of the admimstrative 

. work of the Umversity. 

42. In the course of our inquiry wo have given considerable 
attention to the orgamsation of the administrative offices of the 
University, and to the procedure followed in the transaction of 
umversity business.. Dr. Bruhl, at that time Registrar, gave 
evidence before us 'on these matters and furmshed us at our request 
with a written statement showmg the very numerous .categories 
of work to which the Registrar of the Umversity and his assistants 
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are required to attend.^ In addition to this, a delegation from 
OIK number paid several visits to the office of the Registrar and 
with his assistance acquamted themselves with its general organisa- 
tion and with its methods of deahng with records and correspond- 
ence. 

43 What we have thus seen ot the inner workmg of the 
mechanism of the Umversity leads U5 to record our appreciatiou 
of the assidmty and patience with which Dr. Bruhl discharged the 
responsible and mtricate duties of the Registrar, and of the care 
given by him and by his assistants to the manifold details of the 
busmess committed to then charge By peimission of the Syndi- 
cate, we were allowed to make an extensive mqmry mfco the organi- 
sation of the Registrar’s office and to mspect the files of documents 
bearmg upon the particular cases which we selected for investi- 
gation. In any paper which came under our inspection, the precis 
prepared for the use of the Syndicate and Senate was accurately 
terse and gave a clear summary of the facts and issues upon which 
the umveisity authorities had been called upon to reach a decision. 

44 We found, however, that the work of the umversity office 
is done under unfavourable conditions The arrangement of the 
rooms IS meonvement and unsatisfactory. Passages and a long 
flight of stairs, both of which are in practice open to strangers, 
separate the Registrar’s room from the general office where the 
clerks work and the records are kept. No tramed officer is m 
charge of the records. Delays m the production of papers are there- 
fore not unusual. Dr. Bruhl told us that occasionally he had 
to wait three days before a document was found. On other 
grounds it is undesnable that the Registrar should be so far removed 
from the work-rooms of the stafi over which h^has-control. The 
cleiks’ offices are too accessible to the^publicr We learnt that it 
has become the practice, not perhaps unnaburally in the cnciim- 
stances, but unwisely nevertheless, foi members of the (Senate to 
obtain on personal apphcation confidential papeis from the 
Registrai’s suboidinates without ceference to the Registrar himself. 
That official’s own office is used foi the frequent meetmgs of the 
Sjmdicatc and theie is no accommodation for personal assistants 
in adjoimng rooms. Thus, the present umversity offices have 


^ General Memoranda, page 394 
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l>oronir iiiisuitnMo foi (hcii puipopcs, nrc inconvciHcntly distrib- 
utod. nil'] iiifuloqualc in nuinbci niitl huc A rc-anniigcmcnt, 
jn\('l\iiiL' .‘•triK turn! cliniico. is nihif-nlile in order ihnl- iJie clerical 
work of tlie UiineiMlv inny bo oigaiiised inoic cfTcclivcly and wiih^ 
more oroianineal ido of ilio fmio of the .stall’ 

l.T The at aft is it ‘•elf insnflk lent to oojX', with the pie.sent w'ork of 
the Vnnor.sit y. esjiooiallv at limes of cveojitional pre.s.sure wdiieh 
periodn nllv reoui The ('lliee is disorganised by the heavy and 
nrn'Mit work of the ex-uninat lon.s dining .seveial monlli.s in the year. 
,\f iho'-e tunes sr^ne ichef might lie gi\en by tlie employment of 
l<’mj>oraiv fleiks But the examination bnsmess i.s eonfidcntial 
and f an be entrusted rmlv to men in wdiom eonfidenee may beiepo.sed. 
Xoi < ill the legnlai duties of the oHiee be tiaii.sfeiied at .short 
notiee to new* eomers nnfamihai wnth the teehnieahtic.s involved. 
In f.iet the work' of the University is of a nalnie wdiich requires a 
permanent staff .snlheiently laigc to deal wnth all the more respon- 
sib}(‘ p.irts of the business at the times when the pre.ssnre is most 
s(>\<Te 'We have reason to fcai that even m normal ciienm.stances' 
tin* ol'm e is .slioilliandcd and that tlicre is oceasional delay in dealing 
with eoiK'spondciue upon matters wdiieh icqnire .special investiga- 
t mil J.etlers leeeived by the Univcisity aie not invariaJily acknow- 
ledged Tlie reasons foi this pi act ice aie deficiency of staff and 
the desne to avoid cx'pcn.sc. It is not deemed neccs.sary to acknow'- 
ledgc casli rcmit.tances sent in payment of university fees, as these 
generally come from the mnfassal by money order and in registeied 
let 1 ers Tlie official correspondence, t lie whole of whicli is numbered 
and registeied, is large, amounting to about 12,000 letters m 
tlie course of each year. Doini-oflicial correspondence, winch is 
.‘-’inilarly registered, is not included in tliis total. 

40. It is at tlie head of the office that more highly sldlled assist- 
ance seems to be needed. The Registrar is overburdened with 
detail which cannot be delegated to the existing staff. We do 
not allude here to the fact that he is required to sign with his 
own hand about 15,000 certificates "every year, because it may be 
judged necessary that, as a proof of authenticity, each certificate 
should bear the signature of a high official witten with his own 
hand.. But a mass of other duties, which might be shared by respon- 
sible colleagues, occupy the Registrar’s time, keep him too closely 
tied to his own room, and prevent him from dealing with difficult 
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matters wHcB ofteli anse^unexpectedly and should receive immediate 
attention from him and from him alone. At present the time and 
thoughts of the most experienced and responsible of the umversity 
ofdcers are absorbed too exclusively with business which should be 
distributed 'among others worlang under his direction and enjoying 
his full confidence. Whatever changes, however, may be made 
in the arrangement of the work, the duties of the Registrar must 
always be onerous in the highest degree. The more highly organised 
and active the Umversity, the heavier the duties which must fall 
on the Registrar, and the greater the issues which must depend 
upon his wisdom, promptitude, insight and tact. It is because 
we anticipate a great development in the academic life of the 
University that we attach importance to a reorgamsation and 
enlargement of the highest grades of its official staff. But even 
under the conditions which prevailed at the time of our visits, it 
was clear that the distribution of duties was imperfect and that the 
Registrar, in order to be able to deal with^any matters falling 
withm his personal province, needed further assistance and rebel 
from some of the functions which he is now required to discharge. ^ 
The diligence and self-denial with which Dr. Bruhl endeavoured to 
keep abreast with university work may be gathered from the 
that, thougli his hours of daily duty in his office and tit 
Umversity press were very long, he practically forewent all Ins 
holidays and was very frequently 'RfrUns office a late hour. 

47. Throughout its existence tl^^'kuversity has required an 
executive body, though no stati^^^^authority was given to the 
Syndicate by the Act of 1867. a first meeting of the Senate 

(January 3rd, 1867) antedatiMpiie passing of the Act by three 
weeks, it was resolved that— ^ 

“ Mr. Beadon, the Director of Public Instruction, Mr. Mullens, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, Dr. Grant and Babu Ram Prasad 
Ray, together with the Vice-ChanceUor, be appointed 
a provisional committee, with power to make such arrange- 
- ment as may be required for the entrance examination) 
and for the transaction of the other necessary business o 
the University and also to frame the rules for the future 
Government of the University, such rules to he laid .before 
the Senate for their approval ; an^ that the committ^ 
have power to consult with the different Faculties, 
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tlie FaciOties lia^e power to address the committee as 

occasion shall arise, touching such rules.” 

48. On June 0th, lS57j the Senate “finally lesolved that the 
provisional coumiittee be continued for the carrying on of the 
cmi’ent business of the Univeisity.” On September 6th of that 
year the Senate jiassed a revised by-law to the effect that “ the 
executive government of the Umversity shall be vested m a Syndi- 

' cate consisting of the Yicc-Ohancellor and six of the Fellows, who 
shall be elected for one year by the several Faculties.” This by- 
law, as it appeared in the first calendar of the Umversity (1868-69), 
added that tluee of the members should be elected by the Faculty 
of Arts and one each by the Faculties of Law, Medicine and 
Engineering. The same body of by-laws provided that the Syndi- 
cate should from time to time frame such by-laws and regulations 
as were necessary, subject to the approval of the Senate, and that 
no question should be considered by the Senate which had not 
in the first instance been considered and decided on by the Syndicate. 
In 1884-85, the representatives of the Faculty of Arts were increased 
in number by two, and those of Law and Medicme by one each ; 
BO that the Syndicate comprised the Vice-Chancellor and ten 
members. There was no special provision for the ificlusiou of 
persons following the profession of education. No further changes 
were made until the Act of 1904. 

49. The Umversities Commission^ of 1902 recommended that 
the Syndicate should be recognised by law as the executive authority 
of the Umversity and that some of its powers should be exercised 
independently of the Senate. They expressed the view that it 
was undesirable that appointments made by the Syndicate, decisions 
in regard to the affihation and disaffiliation of colleges, and exemp- 
tions from examination rules should be reviewed by the Senate. 
They held that the Syndicate should not be a large body and 
suggested nine as the mimmum number of members and fifteen 
as the maximum ; and they accepted ‘‘ the prmciple that a conmuttee 
which exercises such large executive powers as have always been, 
and must always be, entrusted to the Syndicate, should be truly 
representative of the colleges and the professional stafis by which 
the practical work of th® Umversiiy is carried on.” The Commission 
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recommended that the Director of Pubhc Instruction should be 
ex-ojfiaio a member and vice-chairman, and tha,t the members 
of the Syndicate should be elected By the Senate “ in certain propor- 
'tions to represent the several faculties , the representatives of each 
Faculty to include one or more heads or professors of colleges 
according to the following rule , where not more than two members 
of the Senate are elected to represent a Faculty, oi?e at least shall 
be a college head or professor , where more than two are thus 
elected, a majority at least shall be college heads or professors 
m that Faculty."" This rule, however, they stated emphatically, 
- was not intended to limit the proportion of the teaching element 
in the Syndicate "" The Commission advocated this mode of college 
representation in preference to other suggestions put before them on 
the ground that the . circumstances of the various umversities in 
respect of the number and distribution of their colleges were so 
different that it did not seem possible to frame any simple sj’stem of 
college representation that would be applicable to all. 

60. The regulations made under the Ant" of 1904* departed 
to some extent from the recommendations of the Commission. 
The Act itself provides that “ the executive goveinmenb of 
the University shall be vested in the Syndicate."" This provision is 
embodied m the Eegulations (Chapter IV, Section 1) , but 
Chapter IV, Section 15, of the Regulations provides that " the 
decision of the Syndicate on any matter whatever- may be 
brought before the Senate by any member of the Senate , and the 
Senate may approve, revise or modify any such decision, or may 
direct the Syndicate to review it."" 

51. A further examination of the Regulations shows that the 
powers of the Syndicate are of two lands . — 

(a) The more important matters of university business such 
as the mstitution and conferment of degrees, the making 
of regulations, the afiiliation and disafiiJiation of colleges, 
and indeed all matters not specifically reserved for the 
Syndicate under th6 Act, or regulations, must go before 
the Senate. In such matters the S}mdicate prepares 
the business for the consideration and decision of the 
Senate 

(5) Chapter IV of the regulations reserves certain matters 
■ for the decision of the Syndicate, subject jn all cases to 
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review by the Senate under the conditions stated above. 
These matters include {t) the administration of the 
funds and the keeping of the accounts of the University ; 
(^^} questions relating to the recognition of, and with- 
drawal of recognition from, schools ; (m) the appomt- 
ment of examiners and of certam other officers of the 
University as prescribed by the regulations ; {ivyiihe 
making of rules for exammations in accordance with 
the regulations ; (-y) correspondence with Government 
and other authorities and persons ; and {vi) the general 
conduct of the affairs of the University in accordance 
with the various instruments by which they are 
regulated. 

62. The new regulations created a Syndicate consisting of the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Instruction and fifteen 
ordinary Fellows elected for a period of one year as follows * — 

4 by the Senate. 

4 by the Faculty of Arts. 

2 by the Faculty of Science. 

2 by the Faculty of Law. 

- 2 by the Faculty of Medicine. • 

1 by the Faculty of Engmeermg. 

63. The Syndics elected by a Faculty must be Fellows belonging 
to that Faculty Of the fifteen elected members at least seven 
must be either heads of or professors m colleges affiliated to the 
University, and of these two must be elected by the Senate, three by 
the Faculty of Arts, and one each by the Faculties of Science and 
Medicine ; such Syndics up to the stated minimum must be elected 
first at any elective meeting. Under the regulations aU members 
of the Syndicate must “ ordinarily be resident in or near Calcutta.” 

64. The Syndicate appears, both as to its composition and 
the conditions of its work, the least satisfactory of all the university 
bodies. The duties of a Syndic are so exacting and so miscella- 
neous that the University is deprived of the help of many whbse 
experience would specially quahfy them to assist it in its executive 
work, 

65. The Syndicatels not constituted upon the basis of sectional 
representation , but it is none the less to be regretted that among 
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its members the Musalmans are not represented, and have not been 
represented since 1904. 

66 But it is the character of much of the business now subrmtted ' 
to the Syndicate which has caused us most sm-prise The work 
of this small body of seventeen members, m whose hands is vested 
“ the executive government of the Umversity,”^ is by no means 
confined to the determination of questions of prmciple and to the 
discussion of details m which a new question of prmciple is mvolved. 
It has been extended, whether by force of the umversity regula- 
tions or by practice, over a wide field of business, much of which 
might convemently be entrusted to other and more appropriate 
bodies Under the Act of 1904, the Syndicate has to consider every 
apphcation requesting permission to appear at a umversity examin- 
ation as a ‘non-collegiate candidate’. Requests made on behalf of 
school boys and school girls for leave to alter the dates given m 
the entries of their birth come before the Syndicate for review and 
discussion. The Syndicate’s attention is occupied even with pomts 
as m i n ute as those raised m the foUowmg agendum w;hlch we 
quote from an agenda paper contaimng several others of a similar 
kind.^ 

" A nieuKxranduin from the Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division, 
forwarding an apphcation from Babu S S requesting that the break m the 
period of study of his brother K S who, after bemg unsuccessful at the matri- 
culation exam'ination in 1917, could not ]om the J High English School 
earlier than 2nd December 1917 owing to the delay involved in obtaining a 
duplicate fee receipt, may be condoned so as to enable him to proceed to 
the nest matriculation examination as a regular student ” 

We recogmse the unportance of keepmg on behalf of the Univer- 
sity a watchful supervision over the observance of the rules as to 
contimuty of study and age-hmits of entry to exammaticns, and 
are aAvare that the present regulations require the Syndicate to 
exercise that supervision and entiust to it alone the power of giving 
a reasonable interpretation to the rules But it seems never- 
theless desirable that details of this kmd should be dealt with by 
a lesponsible comnuttee ‘on appfications, entrusted with a reason- 
able degiee of disctetionaiy power. 


^Uni\cr'it\ IlcLul ition*!, f'linj)tcr IV, 1 

= ^Ye arc glad to heir that steps have recently been taken to chssifj the agenda 
niulcr appropriate he ids, 
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57. In present circumstances, items of business from the consid- 
eration of which a body such as the Syndicate should bo relieved 
. appear on the agenda paper (partly no doubt owmg to the pressure 
under which it has to be prepared), mtermixed with matters of 
great importance requiring the fullest and most careful attention. 
At a meeting, for example, a letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, asking that the Legislative Council 
might be supplied with the opinions of the University on certain 
clauses of an important Bill appeared on the order paper between 
an apphcation from a candidate whose appearance at an examina- 
tion had been prevented by illness and a request from a secondary 
school for the continuance of provisional recognition for another 
year. It appears to us that the questions mvolved in the two 
last named items, and especially in the second of them, call rather 
for the consideration of weU-informed special bodies able to give 
continuous attention to such matters than for that of the highest 
executive authority whose judgment must be somewhat distracted 
by a medley of busmess, the detailed discussion of which would 
make boo great a claim upon its time. More than half of the present 
business of the Syndicate arises, we were told, from the conduct of 
the marrioulation examination and the recognition of schools. 
Important as are these departments of business, they would be 
more appropriately dealt with by special boards. 

68. So multitudinous are the matters of detail which come 
before the Syndicate that it is obbged to give to questions 
of general policy less attention than they deserve Dr. Bruhl, 
m reply ■'to a question from us, stated m his oral evidence that the 
volume of work is so large that there is no body of people within 
the Umversity which concentrates its attention on questions of 
broad policy. Throughout the year, except m the month of the 
Puja hohdays, the Syndicate has to meet at least once a week. In 
one year it held as many as 66 meetings The latter are prolonged 
and occupy on each occasion from at least two to four hours. 
So protracted are the mdividual meetings and so miscellaneous 
the busmess that, under the present} conditions, it would be unreason- 
able to expect men with other heavy claims on their time to give 
full attendance at the meetings of such a body The Umversity 
is thus virtually depvved.of the benefit which it would derive from 
the presence of two or three representative leaders of commerce 
and industry at its council board. In the consideratn '' ^ 
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questions of public pobcy the University should be assisted by their 
practical 3 udgnient and wide Imowledgeof affairs. Their interest 
in the work of a university might open new careers to 
many students of proimse Their knowledge of its needs would 
dispose them to appeal m the right quarters for mcreased financial 
support , and their experience would be of special value m the 
development of new technological departments Rnd in aU other 
endeavours to adjust some of the academic courses more closely 
to the needs of practical life. 

59. But, m spite of the time given by the hard-worked members 
of the Syndicate, the present arrangements for the conduct of the 
admimstrative busmess of the University do not effectively secure 
concentration of responsibility m the hanlis of that body The 
existing system concentrates m a so-called executive the work 
rather of discussion than of dehberate decision The Syndicate 
is overbuidened with duties, many of which might with advantage 
be delegated or transferred to other bodies. The task for the 
discharge of which it appears to have been especially designed is 
executive control ; even for this task it is m a great degree disabled 
by the pressure of miscellaneous details upon its thoughts and 
time This pressure leads to congestion m university busmess and 
to delay Nor is it easy for any member of the Syndicate, except 
the Vice-Chancellor, to see its work in just perspective The order 
paper for each meeting is swollen at the last moment by supple- 
mentary agenda m which questions of great importance may find 
an unexpected plane T?he minutes of one meeting have very 
frequently not been cu'culated among the members before the next 
meeting is held. Thus it may happen that, though any such 
business would, we understand, be postponed at the request of a 
member, decisions have to be taken upon matters for which 
members have come unprepared , and any of the members may 
miss an opportunity of mtervemng upon a question m which he 
takes special mterest unless he attends the whole'of every meeting 
at a gi’eat (and, m the ca^e of men otherwise pressed by business, 
impossible) expenditure of time ‘ 

GO Our inqmry therefore leads us to believe that the interests 
of tbe University would be better serA’-ed and that the intentions 
of those Avho framed the present regulations '■would be more effec- 
tively fulfilled by a systematic ro-distrjbution and^re-classification 
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of university business, and by the assignment of different cate- 
gories of its work to various bodies and ojQicers according to tlie 
.character of the questions concerned. The chief distmction might 
be diavm between matters mainly educational (moludmg adinission 
to a iiarticular exanunation) and matters mainly administrative 
and financial. Each of these mam divisions of busmess would Jail 
mto sub-divisions and these imght convemently be assigned to 
bodies foimcd appropriately for the purpose Over each of the 
two mam categories of busmess one authoritative body should 
exercise general supervision, reserving to itself the determination 
of new questions of principle. And of those two authoritative 
bodies, the one educational, the other mainly admimstrative, the 
latter should bear tlie responsibility of ultimate decision of all 
matters winch, though in part educational, involve points of 
public admimstrative pohcy or of finance 

61 Should our proposals in regard to the reconstitution of 
the Umvcrsity be earned mto effect, the Umvorsity wrU enjoy the 
advice and assistance of expeiionccd busmess men whose judgment 
will be of greatest value m regard to the organisation of the 
umversity office as well as m many other ways Just as it is 
impossible to draw a sharp hne of distinction m univei;sity busmess 
between educational and administrative problems — the categories 
being m some of their aspects mteifused— so is it impossible 
successfully to oigamse a umversity office on the X-'a^ern of thar 
of an ordmary busmess house, because reg-zrd must be had rcr 
the special conditions imposed by the edu:-ad:ml character of rle 
institution which it serves Our irq-iry 1:— ever has led zi z: 
the conclusion that the chief remedy f:r thr present coDgesdzz md 
delay will be found m a reconsider'd: i. :f :he func't.ons i: rht 
rmiversity executive and in a r~fifrrf:x'd:n of ir; dtais 
powers , and, further, that dhe ezdirr'e dfsiharge of rle 
trative business of the for ne- ' and n-r ^ 

vemently orgamsc^i office, czir fir - srnn"- 

especially m its higle: gzdide^ ids dm:nf-rr^n~i — ' 
staff. 
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Undei tlie.new regulations of 1906 the number of Faculties in^he 
Umversity was mcreased from four to five by the sphtting up of 
the Faculty of Arts mto those of Arts and Science. ^ There are^, 
now Faculties of Ants, Science, Law, Medicine and Engmeermg 
The Act of 1904 (Section 14) permits the Senate to add new Faculties 
or to abohsh or to reconstitute existmg Faculties by regulation 
It lays down that Fellows shall be assigned by order of the Senate 
to difierent Faculties and that those Faculties may add other than 
FeUows to their number (under certam restrictions), provided 
that those so added do not exceed half the number of FeUows 
assigned to that Faculty. These added members have the right 
to take part m the ordmary busmess of the Faculty and m^the 
election of an ordinary Fellow by the Faculty, but not m elections 
to the Syndicate They are themselves ehgible for election by 
the Faculty to a Board of Studies At the time when we began 
our enquiry, the Faculty of Arts comprised the Dean and 66 
members , the Faculty of Science comprised the Dean, 16 members, 
and 6 added members , the Faculty of Law comprised the Dean and 
21 members ; the Faculty of Medicine comprised the Dean and 13 
members ; and the Faculty of Engmeermg comprised the Dean, 6 
members, and 3 added members. The chief function of a Faculty 
IS to consider and report on aU matters referred to it by the 
Syndicate or by ^he Senate. It may also make recommendations 
to the Syndicate on aU matters relating to the organisation of 
umversity examinations, teachmg, and research m the studies or 
subjects with which it is concerned, and may propose regulations 
regarding these matters for the consideration of the Syndicate.- The 
Senate and the Syndicate have' each power to order jomt meetings 
of Faculties to consider questions affectmg more than one Faculty. 

63 A series of twenty-two Boards of Studies were created 
not by the Act but by the regulations (Chapter V). Each Board 
deals with a particular branch of study and is appomted by the 
1* acuity withm whose pmview this branch is mcluded, the four 
Boards of experimental psychology, mathematics, geography and 
teaching being elected, m conformity with this general pimciple, 
by the Faculties of Ants and Science jointly The Boards are 
elected annually and consist of ‘ teachers of, oi examiners in,’ or 
other pel sons vho have a special knowledge of the subject or 
subjects vith which the Board is concerned. 
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64. The functions of ,a Board of Studies, hke those of a Faculty, 
are advisory It is it's duty to recommend courses of study, text- 
. books and the names of persons competent to act as examiners , 
m respect of subjects \vithin its purview It is reqmred to consider 
reports of exarmhers referred to it by the Syndicate and to frame 
such recommendations regarding the methods of teaching, study 
and examination, as may seem necessary m the interests of educa- 
tion. It has also to consider any other matter referred to it by 
the Senate, Syndicate or a Faculty. The Senate and the Syndicate 
may order joint meetings of two or more Boards to consider matters 
affectmg more than one Board 

66. An inspection of the composition of the existing Faculties 
and Boards of Studies shows that many of them cannot, at present, 
be regarded as expert bodies In the case of the Faculties, the 
regulations provide that a member of the Senate may belong to 
one or two of the Faculties but that he need not necessarily belong 
to any It is clear that it may be much to the interests of the 
Umvereity to have on the Senate a certain number of Fellows who 
are extremely useful m discussmg questions of general policy 
but who are out of place on any particular expert academic body 
But it has been the practice of the Umversity to assign each Fellow 
to at least one Faculty, and it would piobably be regarded as a 
shght not to do so in a particular case m spite of the terms of the 
regulations Under these conditions some of the Faculties are 
not sufficiently homogeneous and have not therefore been very 
successful m discussing matters such as university curricula. Again, 
the Boards of Studies aie, m certam cases, composed largely of poi- 
sons who cannot be regarded as experts m the subject for which the 
Boaid IS constituted Not only do these Boards include many 
peisons who aie not specialists of the subjects withm the purview 
of the Boards, but many expeiienced teachers do not find places on 
them. 

V — Su^Ki vision of ilic colleges 

66. An examination of the cwntrol exercised by the Uni\ci-«i(y 
over its colleges vill show to what extent the vork as a v.hole n 
hampered by the defects in orgamsation vhich have just been 
discussed. It is unnecessary at this stage to coii'^idcr thecohdiut 
of the university classes, as the constitution and yoiking of the 
new post-graduate authorities have been dealt v, ' separate 
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chapter^.-' We^shall confine ourselves therefore to the under- 
graduate teaching. The control over the affihated colleges is 
exercised-mamly by the ajBfihation and disaffihation of colleges, 
by inspection, by the prescription of courses and by examination 

67 The arrangements for aflSJiation and disafi&hation were 
very loosely defined under the Act of 1857. The only require- 
ment was that, except by the special order of the Syndicate, no 
person should be admitted as a candidate to the degree of bachelor, 
master, hcentiate or doctor without presenting a certificate from 
one of the institutions authorised in that behalf by the Governor- 
General m Council to the effect that he had completed the course 
of instruction prescribed Nothmg was laid down m the Act 
regarding the procedure for authorisation (or afifihation as it was 
afterwards called) or the means of securmg that the college mam- 
' tamed an adequate standard. 

68. The Umversities Commission^ of 1902 observed' that there 
was no attempt ^m the Act of Incorporation to give precision to 
the term aflfihation or to define the relation between the Umveisity 
and the colleges They therefore recommended that no institution 
should be admitted to affihatioii except on the fullest informa- 
tion and that no mstitution, once admitted, should be permitted 
to fall below the standard of efiSciency requued for afiGfiiation 
They made suggestions regarding the conditions of afiihation 
and proposed that affihation should be granted not m geneial 
terms but with a more exact reference to the subjects and courses 
of study for which the colleges could make adequate provision. 
They regarlied ‘ adequate pro^aslon’ as covermg not only the 
pro^^slon of an adequate number of lectures but also ‘ adequate 
tutorial assistance ’ and access to a library and laboiatories where 
required The object which the Commission had m view was 
that, before entering for a umversity examination, a student should 
have completed a regular course of study in an mstitution approved 
by the Umversity Thej deprecated rigid regulations and recom- 
mended that all rules reqmnng merely a percentage of attend- 
ance at lectures should be recast or abohshhd. They also recom- 
mended that the decisions of the Syndicate in regard to the 
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aflS.liation and disaffiliation of colleges should not be hable to 
revision by the Senate. 

’ G9. Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, however, felt that disaffiliation 

might affect vested interests, not only of the college concerned 
but also of its students, and recommended in his note of dissent 
that the orders of the Syndicate m regard to disaffiliation should 
be liable to revision by the Senate. 

70. The Act of 1904 deals m great detail with the question of 
affihation, and the regulations under the Act carry the matter 
into further detail. 

71. Under the Act, Section 19, except on the recommendation 
of the Syndicate and by special order of the Senate, no person can 
be admitted as a candidate at any university examination other 
than matriculation, unless he ^iroduces a certificate from a college 
affihated to the Umversity showing that he has completed the 
course of instruction prescribed by regulation. It is therefore 
essential for every college, the pupils of which desire a degree, to 
be affihated to the Umversity. 

72. To obtam affihation the college applymg must under the 
Act (Section 21) ‘ satisfy the Syndicate ’ m regard to a number of 
matters (which have been added to under the regulations, Chapter 
XIX) and which include (i) its management by a regularly consti- 
tuted body , (u) the smtabihty of the qualffications of its teaching 
staff and the conditions of their tenure of office to ensure the due 
provision for the courses to bo undertaken by the college , (m) its 
buildmgs, the regulations for the residence of students, and for 
theu supervision and physical welfare , (iv) the provision for a 
library ; (v) the eqmpment for the teachmg of any experimental 
science m which affihation is sought , (vi) the residential arrange- 
ments for the head of the college, and of some members of the staff, 
in or near the college or the place provided for the residence of 
students , (vu) the adequacy of the financial resources of the college 
for its contmued'Siamtenance 

73 Under the regulations (Chapt*er XIX, Section 6) the Syndi- 
cate 18 required to obtam from a college applying for affihation an 
assurance that, except with the special permission of the Syndicate 
no professor or lecturer iviU be allowed to lecture to a class or section 
of a class which has on its rolls more than 160 students The 
Act further provides that it must also satisfy the Syndicate that the 
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af&liation of tlie college, liavmg regard to the provision made for 
students by other colleges m the same neighbonrhood, mil not be 
injurious to the mterests of education or discipline and that the 
college rules fixmg the fees have not been so framed as to mvolve 
such competition mth any existmg college m the same neighbour- 
hood as would be mjunous to the mterests of education The 
Syndicate is required to make a local enquiry and any other enquiry 
that appears to them necessary and to report to the Senate who 
may make a further enquiry and who then record their opimons 
on the apphcation All the proceedings of the Syndicate and 
Senate are then subrmtted to the Government of India, who, 
after such further enquiry as may appear to them necessary, grant 
or refuse the apphcation or any part thereof. 

74 A coUege may from time to time apply for additions to the 

courses of instruction m which it is affihated, the procedure followed 
bemg the same as that already described '~ 

75 Under the terms of the Act the procedure for disaffiliation 
IS mitiated by a written motion by a member of the Syndicate 
accompamed by a statement m writmg of the i grounds on which 
the motion is made The statement is then forwarded to the 
head of the*- college concerned who is given an opportumty of 
maldng a representation m wntmg before the matter is considered 
by the" Syndicate ; and the motion is not considered until the repre- 
sentation has been made or the time allowed for its submission 
has expired The procedure followed is then identical with that 
followed m the case of an application for affihation, except that 
the Syndicate are not obhged to make an mspection unless they 
consider it necessary As m the case of affiliation the final decision 
lests ^vlth the Government of India 

76 It must be pomted out that it is unusual m university 
administration to throw the disagreeable onus of imtiatmg proceed- 
ings of this kind on a smgle mdividual, and we think it madvisable. 
The responsibihty foi such action should rest on a committee of the 
S}mdicate, or of such body as may be charged in future with deahng 
with the questions of affihation or disaffihation or of admitting 
to imiversity prnaleges of this kmd and of decidmg that such piivi- 
leges should lapse in paiticular cases 

77 The Universities Comnussion recommended that rules should 
be so framed that no mstitution, once admitted, should be allowed 
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lo fall below the sfaiidard required for affibation, and that tlie 
•SMidicate .should .‘satisfy itself from time to time on thi.s point. 

. They llioughl. t,hat in hibsL case.s information would be procurable 
from the ]3irectoi of Public Instruction and that it would not be 
neccssarv for the Univci.ut}’ to appoint an In.spector or Board of 
Inspectors but that members of the Syndicate should make it a 
practice lo vuit colleges withm their jurisdiction. They .suggested 
that such visits Mould serve to remind the authorities and the 
studenls of each college that they formed part of the larger world 
of the University, and Mould also furnish the Syndicate with a 
large body of cxpeiiencc M'hich M'oiild bo of great value when 
questions coiiceriiing the college came up for decision They 
recommended that the Syndicate shoulcl have power to order the 
formal inspection of a college at any time 

78. The Act of 190t M'cnt much further in this direction than 
the recommendations ol the Commission. It provided that every 
college affiliated to the Umversity should subimt such report, returns 
and other information as the Syndicate might require to enable 
it to judge of its efficiency , that the Syndicate should cause a college 
to be inspected from time to time by one or, more competent persons 
authorised to act on its behalf , and that the Syndicate might call 
upon a college so mspected to take, within a specified period, such 
action as appeared necessary to mamtam its efficiency in re.spect of 
tho.se matters with regard to which the Syndicate has to i)e satisfied 
Mffien it deals Muth an affiliation in the first instance The Regula- 
tions (Chapter VIII) provide for the appointment of an Inspector of 
Colleges ; and also (Chapter XX) for the inspection of each affiliated 
college at least once a year, such inspection to be conducted by the 
Inspector of Colleges and one or two other persons appomted from 
time to time by the Syndicate. The inspectors are instructed to 
deal with : — 

(а) The constitution of the Governing Body and the names of its members 

(б) The Buitabihty of the buildings and their neighbourhood, the accom- 
modation for the students in attendance, the furmture, the lighting, the 
ventilation of the rooms, the drainage ,of the surrounding premises, and 
the efficiency of the samtary arrangements 

(c) The names and qualifications of the teaching staff, the conditions 
govermng their appointment and tenure of office, and the changes in the 
stafi during the preceding year 

(d) The provision madB for the residence of the head of the college and of 
the members of the teaching staff in or near the college, or the place 
provided for the residence of students 
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(e) The adequacy of the hbrary, scientific apparatus and other teaching 
apphancea. 

(/) The courses of study, the subjects taught, the number of Jectures 
dehvered in each subject, the routme of work, and the arrangements for exer-‘ 
cises and for tutorial assistance, and the faoihties given to students to make 
iTse of the hbrary. 

(p) The^ adequacy of the teaching stafi. 

(h) The striotnesB with which the college registers are kept and the transfer 
rules observed. 

{{) The average monthly roll- number and the daily attendance of students 
during the last twelve months, as compared with the previous year’s 

(j) The results of umversity examinations 

(Jc) The state of disciphne 

(1) The provision made for physical exercise 

(m) College clubs and other institutions for fostermg collegiate life 

(a) The extent and character of hostel accommodation, the degree of 
efficiency attamed m the supervision of hostels and other lodgmgs for students ; 
and the distance of such hostels and lodgmgs from the college premises 

79. There can be little doubt that considerable improvements 
have been made m the orgamsation of colleges smce the tune of 
the Umversities Act, but this tightemng up of efficiency has 
Bcaicely kept pace with the veiy gieat increase m numbers, which has 
exposed many of the weaknesses of the present system. 

80. The regulations as they appear m the Calendar seem to us 
excellent. Bub we have reason to think that they are far less efiec- 
tive than might appear at first sight. AVe have lead many inspec- 
tion reports and can testify to their useful, and sometimes admirable, 
suggestions. It is aU the more disquieting therefore to record that 
in the case of certam colleges the same criticism appears fiom year 
to year but that no action whatever is taken. One of the weaknesses 
of the previous system was pointed out by the Commission of 1902 
who directed attention to the fact that cases had been brought 
before them of colleges which had obtained afifihation on a_ state- 
ment showing adequate strength m the teachmg staff, but which 
had lost some of their best professors -and filled their places with 
less satisfactory teachers.^ The process goes on now as it did before 
1902. But what can the Syndicate do ^ It can disaffiliate the 
college in the subject in which'the weakness has arisen. Suppose 
affihation is granted on the giound that there are 260 students 
taking a subject and there are foui efficient teachers. The number 
of students m the subject rises to 400 ; neither the teaclung strength 


* lloport, page 14. 
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nor tlic nccoinnioclalion is incrcnsccl. Is t-lie college to be disaffi- 
liafed ? Of the four onioiciii. Icaeheis, one is leplaced by a less 
.enieicnt. teacher and then a second by aiiot.hei loss efficient teacher 
K the college to be disaffiliated ^ What provision is to be made so 
that the students (lialf of whom may be studying under the two 
cffieicnt teachers) shall not. sufTei ? The weapon of disaffiliation 
in its present foim is so diastic that the University has never 
ventured to use it 

81. But the failure of the power of disaffiliation to secure a 
more satisfactory standard of all-round cducat.ional efficiency m the 
weaker colleges has not been due alone to t.he difficulty of enforcing 
t.hat pover without inflicting a penalty disproportionately serious 
m its effect upon the interests of the students and perhaps heavier 
than the shortcomings of the college deservm. If (m some .such way 
as IS proposed in later chapters of this report) the University had 
been in a position to offer or to recommend a grant-in-aid to a college 
towards the cost of improvements m the quality and character of 
its w'ork,*thc Syndicate w'ould probably have been much less indis- 
posed to exert pressure by the threat of disaffiliation and much 
more successful in securing compliance with the recommendations 
made in its inspectoi.s’ reports. • j 

.S2. Apart fiom this, how'ever, the University has few means of 
influencing and co-oidinating the educational expenditure of the 
colleges. Without such influence and co-ordination there can be 
no adequate husbauding of existing resources for higher education 
and using them to their best effect. Its own funds depend too 
largely on exaimnation fees. The ordmaiy Government mainten- 
ance grants are given to colleges without reference to the univer- 
sity authorities The University has not m practice been able 
to ensure for the college teachers adequate salaries and reason- 
able security of tenure ; nor has it been able m all cases to insist 
that all the financial resources of a college should -be used for 
educational purposes and not for private gain 

83. Our attention has been direeted to a practice which is said 
to press hardly on the colleges m certain cases. Difficulties are 
made in granting affiliation to a coUege in both Persian and Arabic 
if the same teacher has charge of the two departments even though 
the total number of students may be less than a dozen. Mr. Jamal 
of Rangoon and certain witnesses at Chittagong prote.sted against 
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this practice which appears to ns imreasonable, though- the general 
principle that university teachers should not be required to deal with 
a multiplicity of subjects is sound oui the whole. It is clear thab 
some latitude should be allowed in deahng with subjects for which the 
number of students is small and with institutions, hke the women's 
coUeges, in which the whole number of students is, under existmg 
conditions, necessarily small. The case of the women's colleges 
has been brought to our notice by Sister Mary Victoria, Principal 
of the Diocesan College, ^Calcutta. 

- VI. — Essentials of Umveisity organisation. 

84. Being a corporation of learning which exists for the service 
of the community, a university needs for its effective governance 
organs of three types. In the first place, it requires a body to 
keep it m touch with aU the varied requirements of the community. 
Spokesmen of the cojnmunity must have the means of expressing 
its needs, though they may not know how far their demands ai'e 
germane to umversiby work, nor how they can be reahsed, nor 
thenc relative importance. Such a body should be advisory, critical 
and stimulating, but not m detail controlling ; for m so far as it 
IS genuinely representative of the commumty, it wiU not be, nor 
ought it to pretend to be, an expert body, but rather a body which 
makes its demands on the experts, and asks them, if the demands 
cannot be met, the reason why. Its pjcimary duty, therefore, 
IS to make known the needs of a variety of mterests, and to assist 
the university to be, as it should, a national institution. In the 
second place, a university needs statesmanlike guidance in the 
accommodation of means to ends and also in the provision of means ; 
and not less m mediation between the possible misconceptions of 
the public and the possibly too restricted outlook of the scholar. 
Thudly, and above aU, a university needs, just because it is a 
corporation of learmng, the authoritative direction of a body of 
scholars. Here is the real heart of the university. The other 
elements may be, and have been, dispensed with, though not with- 
out loss , this canpot be dispensed with without sacrificing the 
essential character of a university. 

85 The Umversity of Calcutta under its present constitution 
possesses none of these three organs in a form well-adapted even 
to existing needs, stdl less in a shape capable of beaiing the strain 
of the more exacting requirements which are certain to show them- 
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cplvc? in the onrly future. Tl\c Senate is nnt- sufilcicnily represen- 
lative of the life and interest of Bengal *. iJic Syndicate lias not tlic 
Te''pon‘'dnlities and powers nhieh sliould devolve upon the Exccu- 
ii\e Council of a groat iiniverdty • and the teaching body has a 
tjuite innileqiinle \ oice in the direction of academic affairs. The 
time hn^ come for a rcconslrur t ion nhich will remedy these defects. 

1 //.- .Vc?r (7# /)ar/!/r< « in Imhan univcrmf)! oiffamsatw^T. 

SO. How wido.‘-pread is the feeling tbat, great changes are needed 
in uni\er^il\ organisation in India is shown by the fact thatin the 
conHitiition of the three mo-'t recent uni\ cr.sitics — Benares, Mysore 
and Patna — there have been notable dejiarl.iircs fiom the pattern 
of which the existing conHitiition of Calcutta University may 
be taken ns f.he tvpe In all cases an attempt has been made to 
give to the teaching body a larger voice in the direction of academ- 
ic ]iolicy 

S7. The Universit)’’ of Ah'sorc is very similar m its constitution 
to the older Indian umvcrsiticB, having a Senate of not less than 
fifty and not, more than sixty incmbcrB , but it departs from existing 
practice by giving scats on the Senate to the university professors 
c.r-ofjicio. , 

88. At Patna the application of the elective principle has 
been extended, by increasing both the propoition of elected 
I'cllows and the categoiics of electing bodies. Of the total 
number of ordinary Fellows (not less than GO and not more than 
75) fifty are elected, while not less than ten and not more 
than twenty-five may be nominated by the Chancellor. The 
Senate includes elected representatives not only of the graduates 
but of the teaching staffs of the colleges, the graduate teachers 
of recogiuscd schools, and certain associations or public bodies 
selected by the Chaiicclloi . Further, all colleges admitted to the 
Umversity and giving teaching up to the degree standard are 
given statutory representation on the Senate m the persons of 
their principals, who are ex-officio Fellows. . The Syndicate of the 
Patna Umversity is very largely an expert body, and the prmcipals 
of Patna College and of Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, are ex-officio 
members. Its orders are normally subject to revision by the Senate , 
but m certain matters gf academic importance it is the ultimate 
authority, except that any six of its members have the power to 
rofer such matterp to the Senate for review, 
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89. In the constitution of the Hindu University, Benares, 
several departures were made m the redistribution of functions 
A dividing line was made between administrative matters, entrusted 
to a large body called the Court, with an executive committee called 
the Council, 1 and academic matters, entrusted primarily to a Senate, 
with an executive called the Syndicate. The Court which is the 
supreme governing body, besides its admimstrative powers, has the 
right to review the acts of the Senate, save where the Senate has 
acted in accordance with powers conferred on it by the Act, Statutes 
and Kegulations ; and the Court exercises aU powers of the Univer- 
sity not otherwise provided for by the Act or Statutes. The Court 
consists of three classes of persons ; (1) ex-offido members, (2) donors 
and their representatives and (3) elected members. The elected 
members mclude 10 persons elected by the graduates, 30 elected by 
the donors, 10 elected by the Senate and 35 elected by the Court 
to represent special categories of experience or special commumties 
(the Sikh and Jam) and not more than 20 elected without such 
limitation. The Senate of the Benares Umversity « has the 
entire charge of the oigamsation of instruction in the. University 
and the colleges, the comses of study, and the exammation and 
discipline of. students and the conferment of ordinary and honorary 
degrees.’" The Syndicate consists of 17 members, of whom 10 at 
least, other than ex-officio members, are umversity professors or 
prmcipals or professors of colleges. The Syndicate exercises such 
powers as are vested m it by the Statutes. 


^ It should be noted, however, that the Council includes representatives of the Senate. 



CHAPTEB XXVIII. 

The Relations between Government and the University, 

I. — The extent of Oovemment cmUrol. 

1. A careful analysis of the relations between Government 
(including under this general term both the Imperial and the 
provincial administrations) and the whole system of education 
of which the University is tlie crown, is an essential element m our 
suiA’^ey. For these relations are more mtimate and more complex 
than 18 the case m most other countries, just because, since the 
very beginning of the development of western education in India, 
its ultimate guidance and control have been largely in the hands 
of Government, and the directions which its development has 
followed have been in a great degree duQ to the policy and acts of 
Government. 

2. In the first place, the provincial universities^ of India. were 
all established by Government action ; and they were, estabhshed 
partly in order that they might exercise, on behalf of Govern- 
ment, certain functions of regulation and control over colleges 
and schools mthin their allotted areas. For that reason they have 
been, from the first, not independent corporations of learning, but 
bodies mainly nominated by Government, wielding defined powers) 
which were delegated to them, and subject to constant supervision 
by Government. The chief officer of each university, the Chan- 
cellor, is in all cases the head of a Government, Imperial or local, 
and he exercises far larger powers than the chancellors of western 
universities. The great majority of the members of the supreme 
governing bodies, or Senates, in all the universities, have always 
been nominated by the Chancellor, and even those among them 
who are elected, under the terms yf the Act of 1904, must be ap- 
proved by the Chancellor. All the regulations of every univei- 


* Tho term ‘ provmoml universities ’ is used to distinguish the group to ivluoh CnlcuttT 
belongs (the others hemg MadAs, Bombay, the Punjab, Allahabad, and smeo 1917, Pntm), 
and which are mtended to serve the needs of whole provinces, from other uni 
of a different type, hie Benares, which have either been created or are projec 
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sity are in form, and largely in fact, Government enactments. ^ 
All the more\ important officers of the University are either 
(like the Vice-Chancellor) directly appointed by Government, or^ 
(like professors and lecturers) are subject to its approval , 

S. In the second place, Government supplies the bulk of the 
funds required for f,he conduct of university work, other than that 
supplied by the fees of students foiv instruction and examination. 
Of the total non-fee revenue of the University of Calcutta, m 
1916-17 I^s 1,36,800, or 61 6 'percent, comes from endowments, 
Ks 1,28,000, or 48*4 pei cent, from Government grants. But of 
the total non-fee revenue of all the teaching institutions of uni- 
versity rank in Bengal other than the University itself (including 
professional as well as arts colleges), Rs 1,78,639, or only 13 per 
cent, comes from endowments and other sources, no less than* 
Rs 11,81,956, or 87 per cent, from Government grants In the 
mam, apart from fees, the system of university education m Bengal 
IS paid for, as well as ultimately regulared and controlled, by Gov- 
ernment . and this is broadly true also of other provinces.' If fees 
— both for teaching and for examination — be included,' the total 
revenue of the University and all the colleges in Bengal, taken 
together, amounts to Rs 38,06,456 Of this total the university 
fees account for Rs. 7,91,600, the college fees for Rs 13,89,461 But 
Rs 1,63,755 of this fee-ievenue is really paid By Government, m 
the form of scholarships The total contribution of the Imperial 
and provincial Governments to imiversity education tlierefore 
amounts to Rs 14,73,711, or 39 per cent oi the whole , the total 
contribution from endowments and other sources to Rs ^3,16,439, 
or only 8 2 pei cent ; the total contribution from fees to" 
Rs 20,17,306, or 62'8 per cent It thus appears that Government 
supplies between one-thud and one-half of the total cost of 
university education in Bengal ^ ^ 

4 In the third place, the character and equipment of the teach- 
ing institutions whioii prepare students for university examinations 
are m the mam detoinuned by Government , not only because 
Government approves the conditions for the affiliation of colleges, 
and IS the final authority for the decision of all ajiphcations for 
affiliation, but still moie because Government, for seveial of the 
most imjioitant colleges, professional and general, defines the staff 
.and eqmpment and actually prorndes the teachers — retaining 
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tlicin under i{s nwn <Hrec(. onler^i. Ti. {.hm aol.s a patl/Cni which 
H in a doLinM' f()llt>W(Ml hv Hie icst; while, by moans of 

IIk' (M iuliJions whii'h il iiK.ndics lo i(s grant s-in-aid, if; liolcls 
nlv(t a (’(’rlain contiol o\pr l.he mct.liods of many of tho oilier 
rollegev 

r» In llie fourth plane, rioveininenl provides subsidies for 
‘ 0( Mud.n V ediK' ilion ami, thiougli its provincial Dcparlmcnls of 
J'lil'lif In''tiuefinn ''Upjihes the on!}' exisling mechanism of inspec- 
tion both foi serondaiv and foi ]nimaiy education; ivliilc its 
lord (>\e(Uti\e olliceis plnv a vciy important part m the local 
nviiiMijeim 111 . of colleges mid sobool.s. ]5ul in tho secondary sphere 
u- n'ti\ ilic.^i,are in iiianv ways qualified and limited by the function 
of rci o^nMiig and examining high s( liools excicised by the Uni- 
\ n-ity ; <^0 that in this spl)(>ro t.herc is a confusion of juiisdiction 
fr<tni which frictions and delavs arise. 

0 Lasth, not the least powerful factor m the influence cxer- 
n>ed by Oo\ernment o\er tlic university system arises from tho 
f.ict that a large projiort ion of the students who undertake courses 
do so in the hope of obtaining admissioir to Government 
■■cnice, for whu'li, e\ en in itshumblei binnchcs, a univeisity degree, 
oi ^luce^sina lower iinn m 'ity examination, is, foi »Tndian candi- 
datc'.-, a icquired cpadifn at ion In the eyes of many umveisity 
student-', and of the public, the university system is still largely 
rcg.iidcd simply as tlic a( i opted mode of n]ipioach to Government 
<^ervice , and this has had piofound cfTccts upon the character 
and development of t.hc syst.em. 

7 Ills thus, in theory, an cxti cmcly close control which is exer- 
cased by Govcnimciit, directly and mdiicctly, over the w^orking 
of the uiiivci sit.y sy.st cm , and w^c propose m this chapter to analyse 
carefully the mode m which thi.s control is used, and the various 
Cl it.icisms which have been made upon it Among the most funda- 
mentally iinpoitant rjucstion.s wutli which we have to deal are the 
questions w'hethcr this control is too rigid, whether the piiiposes 
for which it is mamtamed could Ijc better met m ofher ways, and, 
if so, what changes arc dc.snable But these questrons can only 
be dealt w'lth when the existing system has been fully explored. 

8. Among the questions included in our questionnaire was one 
which asked foi the opinions of our correspondents regarding the 
proper iclations between the Government of India and the piovin- 
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cial Government on the one hand, and the univereity or univer- 
sities of a province^such as Bengal on the other. ^ To our surprise, 
it was one of the questions which produced the least adequate 
response, and gave us the minimum of guidance Only 168 of 
'OUT coirespondents dealt with the 'question at afl. Most of the 
answers are extremely brief and perfunctory. Few show 'any 
understanding of the way in which the existing system works, 
and fewer still attempt to work out clearly or fuUy'n new kind of 
relationship. Eighteen of the answers are so vague in their terms 
that it IS impossible to tell whether the writers are satisfied or 
dissatisfied with the existing system. Three writers — all Indians 
-i— express the desire that the control of Government should be 
materially strengthened. Thirty-seven are, m general, content 
with the degree and character of the control’ now exercised by 
Government, though many of them desire to see most of the powers 
of the Imperial Government transferred to the provincial Govern- 
ment. Ninety-nine advocate a diminution of Government control, 
and an increase of university autonomy ; but there is considerable 
variation among these writers as to the extent and character of 
the changes which they would desire. With few exceptions, how- 
ever, our cori;e3pondent8 admit the necessity of some Government 
supervision over university policy. Those who Tvis]li to make the 
universities entirely autonomous are in a small minority. 

11’ — Oovemmeni of India and the Government of Bengal. 

9. We have , hitherto spoken of ‘ Government ’ m general 
terms, without difterentiating between the functions exercised by 
the Imperial Government and those exercised by the provincial 
Government. But the distmction is of the greatest importance, 
especially in Calcutta ; for the most marked difference between 
the University of Calcutta and the other Indian universities'- of 
the affiliating type is that in regard to the University the Viceroy 
and the Government of India perform functions which in all other 
cases aie performed by the Governor (or Lieutenant-Governoi) 
and the provincial Government. ‘ 

10. In the original Acts by which the Indian universities were 
established, and m the Universities Act of 1904 by which the 
action of Government in regard to umversities is now^ mainly 


* Qaeation 14. 
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determined, certain functions (such as the nominations of 
members of the Senate) are attributed to the ‘Chancellor’, 
certain other functions (such as the approval of regulations and 
the final decision as .to the afiihation and disaffiliation of colleges) 
aie attributed to the ‘ Government.’ In all the five original 
universities except Calcutta the ‘ Chancellor ’ is the _GovernGr 
(or Lieutenant-Governor) of the provinc^e m whieh the university 
is situated, the ‘ Government ’ is the provincial Government. 
In Calcutta the ‘ Chancellor ’ is the Governor-General of India, 
and the ‘ Government ’ is the Government of India. 

11. With the affairs of Calcutta University the Government of 
Bengal has, as such, nothing to do. The Governor of Bengal holds 
the office of Eector of the University, but he has no defined func- 
tions,^ save that of being the medium of communication between 
the University and the Government of India : he may, if he thmks 
fit, offer his opinions up on the recommendations which h"e forwards. 
On the other hand, it is the Government of Bengal which controls 
Government colleges, aids and inspects secondary schools, and 
provides the University with mateiials for deciding upon the ap- 
phcations of schools for recognition. In o^her provinces these 
functions are combined with the exercise of control, over the Uni- 
versity. 

12. One justification for Government control over the working 
of,a university is the fact that (under Indian conditions) the action 
of the Umversity directly and immediately affects the other grades 
of education, especially the secondary grade. Another is the de- 
sirabihty of considering the provision of ti’aining for umversity 
degrees, and therefore the organisation and equipment of the colleges, 
in conjunction with the schemes of study on which these degrees- 
are granted. In Bengal these justifications have not the same 
force , because the Government which controls the Umversity is 
different from the Government which defines the policy of the 
State m regard to secondary education, and which provides some, 
and aids others, of the colleges which give training for umversity 
degrees. Assuming that the existmg system of close Government 
control is necessary, this division of responsibility and power 
between two authorities 1,000 miles apart seems illogical, likely 

^ • 

* ClaxiBO 18 of the Act of 1004 onij)owors tlio'ChancolIor to ddogato nny of liis functions 
to tho Rector, but no such delegation has ever been made. 
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to lead to confusion and delay, and apt to make tke exeicise of 
the control mefiective. 

“ It seems to me tliat there is a general pimciple mvolved ”, said 
I\lr. J G Gumming, when this question was discussed in the Impeiial Legis- 
lative Gouncil on 22nd March 1916 , “ and that piiuciplc is a well-knoivn 
one in administration "Wheie theie is responsibility, there should be 
authority , and m fact power oi authoiit}’- cannot be divorced from les- 
ponsibihty without serious consequences . . . Smee the Government of India 
have moved from their foimei headquarters m Calcutta, the position of the 
Government of Bengal is such that it has a responsibihty of which it cannot 
divest itself.” 

13. The special relation of the Government of India to the 
University of Calcutta is due to the fact that the jurisdiction of 
the University of Calcutta originally extended over the whole of 
India except the Presidencies of Madias and Bombay ; and to 
the further fact that, until 1911, Calcutta was the seat of the Im- 
perial Government. But the creation of new provincial univer- 
sities,^ followed by the removal of the seat of Imperial Govern- 
ment to Delhi, changed these conditions The University of 
Calcutta had now become, in the mam, a provincial and local, 
rather than a general Imperial, university. At the same time the 
Governor- General and his ofldeers had ceased to possess that m- 
timate contact mth the conditions of Bengal which was necessary 
to enable them to use to the best advantage the powder of selectmg 
men to fill university offices, or to judge as to 'the neCds and con- 
ditions of a college applymg for affiliation This drawback was 
cleaily reco^ised by His Excellency the Viceroy, m his convoca- 
tion address at Calcutta m January 19L7 “ Smee I assumed 

office,” he said, “ I have been very conscious of the grave mcon- 
vemence of the distance which separates the University from its 
Chancellor and the Government of India. It is impossible for ns 
to have that close and mtimate knowledge of your afiairs which 
only residence on the spot can give.” 

14. Another unfortunate consequence follorVs. If it be admitted 
— and it is often ui’ged — that the main reason for the presence of 
official members upon the governing bodies of the University is that 
the}" may represent and expound the educational pohey of Govern- 
ment, it would seem to be necessary that the official members should 


1 Tlu Riiiij i1. m 1882, Allahatud m lbS7, Palua m 1917. Boiuirea is, of course, not a 
' j'roMiu-iil unntrsitj ‘ 
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represent the Government which frames the policy that has io be 
expounded, and should share in the responsibility for its execution. 
But the Government responsible for university policy m Calcutta, 
though not for other branches of educational policy m Bengal, 
IS the Government of India; and its educational officers cannot 
be expected to travel 1,000 miles and back even once a month in 
order to take part in meetings of the Calcutta University. The 
effective official members of the Syndicate and Senate arc, m fact, 
officers of the Government of Bengal, who may have no adequate 
knowledge of the policy they are called upon to explain. This 
especially applies to the Director of Bublic Instruction, who, though 
he IS purely a provincial officer, is always a member of the Uni- 
versity Syndicate, and must be regarded as the spokesman of the 
Government point of vie\^. This state of things must inevitably 
tend to reduce to ineffectiveness the system of Government 
control. 

15. In actual fact, of course, it is impossible that the Educa- 
tion Department of the Government of India should disregard, 
or fail to consult, the provincial Govcinment oij questions so ncaily 
affectmg its policy — questions on which, moreover, it alone can 
often supply the information necessary for a wise decision. But 
the discussion of details by correspondence at a distance of 1,000 
miles cannot possibly be satisfactory. At the worst it may lead 
to misunderstandings ; at the best it must often cause exasperat- 
ing delays^ in the settlement of questions which could quite easily 
be decided immediately. 

16. These considerations have led to a demand that the Govern- 
ment of India should transfer to the Government of Bengal its 
functions in relation to the University of Calcutta. The most 
important discussion on this question took place m the Imperial 
Legislative Coimcil on 22nd March 1910, when Mis Suiendianath 
Banerjea moved: — 

“ That this Council rccomincuds to the Governor-General in Council (o 
consider the advisability of placing the Unnersity of C.doutla on tlie s.ime 
tooting with the Umvcrsitics of Madras and IJonibay in resjieet of (lie relations 
between the Calcutta University and the head ol the local Goicnmiem 
for purposes of administration and control ” 


^ Sec tlic niomoi tiKJiiiii of lln, Dn^nm ring Colli g", Mbpt.r, G<.rit.ral SLrnoiu/i'la, f 
27. It 11 disouBsed btluu, imub 55 and CO 
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Tlie resolution, though, widely supported, was opposed by repre- 
sentatives from Burma and Assam, on the ground that the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta exercises jurisdiction over the colleges m these 
provmces, and therefore should not be placed under the exclu- 
sive control of the Bengal Government To this it was answered 
that the Central Provinces in like manner fall under the jui'isdic- 
tion of the University of Allahabad, which is controlled by the 
Government of the United Piovmces ; and it was also pomted out 
that while Burma and Assam possess only two colleges apiece, 
thSre are no less than 41 colleges m Bengal for which the Govern- 
ment of Bengal is dnectly or mdirectly responsible, Sn Sankaran 
Nan, sxieakmg on behalf of Government, accepted the resolution, 
thus suggestmg the ultimate approval by the Imperial Government 
of the change, as eventually desnable , but added that it should 
be delayed until the proposed Umversities of Patna and of Rangoon 

should be established ' . 

•- \ 

\ 

17. Many of our correspondents have also discussed this ques- 
tion A number of them favour the change. Those who oppose 
it do so on the gro^mds that the relation with the Government of 
India gives piestige to the Univeisity, and affords it a chance of 
gettmg a larger share of the Imperial funds available for univeisity 
purposes than it might otherwise secure But these coriespond- 
ents scarcely appreciate the difficulties of the existmg arrangement;^ 
which wiU become clearer when we have analysed, m further detai^ 
the organisation and functions of the Education Departments of 
the two Governments. 


— The educational organisation of the Government of India. 

18. Until 1902 there was no special organisation m the Gov- 
ernment of India for deahng with education, which was held to 
be mainly the function of the provmcial departments of pubhc 
instruction set up m 1855. Such general supervision as was 
attemjited — it amounted to very little — ^fell within the sphere of the 
Home Department, where it was carried on^B^~officers who had no 
direct cClitact with educational work. In 1902, as a result of an- 
educational conference held at Simla m fchg previous year. Lord 
Curzon instituted a new office, the holder of which was known as the 
Director-General of Education. This change was at first regarded; 
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osljoid Ctii/oii liinibclf rmignised,* wilii n good deal of l.rej)idiilioii, 
as mdie.Uing a desiic on tlie pari of Govcininenl lo oeidraliHo 
cdiiealion. Tlio alaini was inibplaocd. Tlic iininc of llns Diieolor- 
Gcneial was a inisleading one, .Mnce llie new ollicci had no exeeulivc 
powcii', hut was Old) an advibcr to Go\ eininenlr, a boil of inlolJi- 
geuce ollieci . Eduealional niallcvs were slill dealt with by the 1 1 oine 
Et^paitinent. and il was the Home Dopartinenl-, in eonjunction 
with the Lcgidatuc Dcpailincul, w'hich w'as lesponsiblc for the 
UnivcKsities Act of 15)01 Ncvcilhelcss Mr. (now Sir) 11. W. Orange, 
the hi.sl (and only) Diiectoi-Gcncial of Education, though 
hainpciod by the denial of all clTcotivo powci, w'as able to do 
useful Wdik, which .show'cd that the Govcininent of India might 
icndei .seiNUcsof the highest value by keeping the educational 
woik of the \aiiuus provincc.s in touch with one another, and 
pioNiding cxpeit guidance. 

]5) A ft Cl the Act of 1901 the Govcininent of India began to 
plav a much nuuc iinpoitant pait than it- had hitheito done in 
edutatiunal aflaiis, and to inakc substantial giniils of money botji 
diredly to the univcisities and also to the ])io\ iiu lal Gcvoinments 
foi new edmational development The coiise(|iien( e wms tliat a 
moic distiiul. oiganisation of eduealional woik t»eeame neic-s 
saiv, and m 1910 a. special Dcpaitincntof J'klucal ion w.is estahli.slied, 
with an oflae of its ow'n and a Member lo lejneseiit i( in tlic E\e- 
cuti\c Gouiicil of the Government. The sjiherc of I lie new dejaiit- 
ment included, and still includes, a good deal mme than edia atioii. 
It deals also w'lth medical icscarch funds, with pationage of books, 
w’lth books and publicatioihs, w’itli cojiyiight, with the inijiciial 
Libiaiy, w’ith museums, with zoological gaideiis, widi lecoicl 
ofliccs, wutli arclucology and etlinogiajihy, with the zoologita/ and 
linguistic surveys; and it conliols the JJoaid of KAaaancrs ^ 
These arc all subjects akin lo education Jhil beside.'' tiese, 
cccle-siastical affaiis, sanitation, munimpalilies and ka.d boards ^ 

all full w'lthin the jiiiiview of llnh mihcell.ineous de/iaitna’^^ ^ 

20. AtJiist the new .Iim.Ic-.I C™*' 'J'” 

cation Member, bir Jlauouit Hullei) into two mam 

__ - . — — 1006 ), 

' Lord'Curzon tn IwUn, J.yja j'jfjr,, (MucmiIIIhii 
^ Volume 11, pa^o W • military 

ihiB Board, foutidwl iii J 800 , coDilucl.'i ItiDfiuajjo 
offioexB of Oovernment, 
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two secretaries, a member of tbe Indian Educational Service 
(Mr. H. Sharp) bemg m charge of education, while th6 other 
branches were placed under a member of the Indian Civil Service 
But m 1916 the Department was reorganised Its whole busmess 
was put under the control of a smgle secietaiy, who must be a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, so that the office chief of the 
Education Department must practically always be a man who has 
had no direct educational experience. Under the secretary are two 
assistant secretaries, one of whom deals with educational afians, 
the other with the remammg functions of the Department. 

21. At the same time a Bureau of Education was estabhshed, 
and placed under the charge of an officer styled the Educational 
Commissioner (Mr. Sharp). The Educational Commissioner is not 
an executive officer of the Department But he is kept ^m touch 
with aU its proceedings ; he gives advice ; and he collects and 
correlates information m regard to the progress of education both 
m India and olsewhere We desire to express our gratitude 
for the assistance which has been m maRy ways afforded to' us by 
the Educational Commissioner and the Bureau of Education, and 
our high sense of the importance and value of^he services which 
they already gender to Indian education, and can render yet more 
fully m the future. 

22. The educational functions of the Government of India, 
acting through the Department of Education, are of two kinds. 
In the first place, it exercises certain functions of general super- 
vision and control over the educational work of the provincial 
Governments. In the second place, it has certam himted functions 
of a directly executive character, of which the most important 
is the control of the University of Calcutta. 

23. Am ong its more general functions perhaps the most hu- 
portant is that it advises the Secretary of State, and forms the 
channel of commimication between him and the piovmcial Govern- 
ments. It has to see to the enforcement of the rather complicated 
regulations by which the'Educataonal Services are controlled , of 
these we shall have somethmg to say later. It advises Govern- 
ment m regard to the distribution of Imperial subsidies for 
education These have been, m recent years, on a much more 
generous scale than ever before ; and the mere fact that it now 
supplies so large a proportion of the available funds, gives to-the 
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('ovornnicnl of liului and its Dcparlmcnt of ICducaiiou a great 
iniliienee in Hhajung the general educational policy of the Indian 
.I'hnpiie. fiinclion of moulding the geneial educational policy 
(•f India, m conjunction \Mth its nccessaiy complement, the collec- 
tion and aiiangcmcnt of organL-icd information, which is the work 
of the liuicau of liducation, is the most valuable part of the Depart- 
ment's aclivilics. 

21. The importance of the exercise of a co-ordinating influence 
ovci the gcnoial cducationai policy of India was emphasised by 
Loid Cuizon as long ago as 15)01, when, addiessmg the Educa- 
tional Conference at Simla (which was the beginning of many new 
depaituics), he spoke as follows^ * — 

' Js tlan* an (diu ilmn.il ptilm of iho (JuVfi ninont of India at all ^ If 
VO IV u ittvenod, and \Uial is the iiiachinei) I)\ w li nil it is earned out ^ It) 
ill! re vn\ dui' sn|u‘i \ ivion of tins \asl and jjoient engine of creative cncigy, 
oi iftei its fninuct has liceii fed, met he wheels left to go round, and the piston 
rod to he, It, without control ^ J cannot .niswor these questions as J should 
wish 'Jheie veeins to me to he a misdncftion, and, in some cases, a w'astc of 
fone, foi.whidi I cannot hold the (Io\cinment flee fiom hlumc I observe 
a tonflid of s\ stems which linds no juslihcalion m the administrative sever- 
ame, or in the local conditions, of sep.u.itc jiiovincgs and areas In the 
piai'i'Worlln dtsm* to escape cent r.disat ion .it ho,ul(|uaitcrs, wc appear to 
hi\i s( t uj) a miinhei of pett) Kingdoms, a soit of Hcptaicliy, in the land, 
whos(> .idminislr.ition, m its fieedom and lack of uniformity, leniind.s me of 
tin d.i\sof the liclnew judges, when tlieie was no king in Isiacl, but every 
111 in did that winch was light m his own eyes Elasticity, flexibility, 
\anel\ , oiu system must ha\e lUil it will lose half its force if they arc not 
im-pi'*''! b\ a ennmon pnnciple and directed to a common aim. ... I 
hold (he educ.it ion of the Indian jieople to he us much a duty of the Central 
C- o\ Cl nnient us the police of oui citie.s, or the taxation of oui citizens. Indeed 
more so, foi whereas these duties can be safely delegated to subordinate 
hands, the Coveriimont c.in never abrogate its peisoiml responsibility for the 
living welfare of the multitudes tliat have been committed to its care. ” 

25. The policy indicated by Lord Curzon, at a moment when 
education in India was reccivmg from him a new impulse, was 
that while the actual conduct of educational afiairs ought to be in 
the hands of the pioviucial Governments, and while there ought 
to be the utmost freedom and vaiicty m*the adaptation of edu- 
cational policy to the varying needs of difterent parts of the 
country, the Government of India, without mterfeiing m details, 
should cxcicise a general co-ordinating influence. It/ has endea- 

* Lord Our^oii in, India, 18U8-I005, (ilaoUiiUau and Co., Ltd., London, 1906), 
Volume 11, pages 33-34. , ~ 
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vouied to do so, partly by collecting and dissemmating information, 
and by giving advice and financial assistance to local Governments 
and universities, partly by bolding a series of conferences of, 
representatives of all tbe piovmces on various matters of special 
interest, and partly by issuing from time to time fulKand carefully 
considered resolutions on educational policy, in wbicb general 
prmciples bave been laid down for tbe ^dance of . tbe local 
Governments. 

26. Tbe govermng ideas of tbis''pobcy are illustrated in one of 
tbe most important of these resolutions, that of 1913 Thus, in 
tbe second paragraph of tbe lesolution we read • — ^ 

“ The Government of India bave decided, witb tbe approval of tbe'Secre- 
tary of State, to assist local Governments by means of large grants fromTm- 
perial revenues, as funds become ayadable, to extend comprehensive systems 
of edncatibn m tbe several provmces Each province bas its own educational 
system, wbicb bas grown up undei local conditions, and become famibar 
to tbe people as a part of tbeir general well-being In view of tbe diverse 
social concbtions in India there cannot in practice be one set of regulations 
and one rate of progress for tbe whole of India Even witbm tbe provinces, 
there is scope for greater variety m tj^pe of institutions than exists to-day. 
Tbe Government of India bave no desire to centrabse provincial systems, 
or to attempt to intloduce a superficial uniformity , still less do they desire 
to deprive local Governments of mterest and mitiative m education But 
it IS important at mtervals to review educational policy m jndia as a whole. 
Prmciples bearmg on education in its wider aspects and under modern condi- 
tions and conceptions, on oi icntalta, and on tbe special needs of tbe domiciled 
community, were discussed at three important conferences of experts and 
representative non-officials, held witbm tbe last two years These prmciples 
are tbe basis of accepted policy. How far they can at any time find .local 
appbcation must bn determmed with reference to local conditions ” 

In a later paragraph of tbe resolution (61), tbe need-of co- 
ordination 18 thus emphasised : — 

“ While each provmce bas its own system, it bas much to learn from other 
provinces, and when they rdeet, Directors get mto touch with new ideas, and 
gam tbe benefit of experience obtamed in other provmces. The Government 
of India are impressed by tbe necessity not only of exchange of views among 
experts, but also by tbe advantages of studying experiments all over India 
on the spot , and in a letter dated 7th July 1911, they invited local Govern- 
ments to 'arrange that professors . . . and inspectors of schools should visit 
institutions outside the provmce wbetc they are posted, with a view to enlarg- 
ing their experience ” 

27. It must be obvious that tbe Government of India can per- 
form an invaluable fimction by thus definipg tbe general aims of 
educational pobey, by giving advice and assistance to local Govern- 
ments and to universities, by acting as an impartial arbiter in cases 
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of dispute, by protecting disregarded interests, by supplying or- 
ganised information as to the development of educational ideas 
•in tbe various provinces, and also elsewhere than in India, by 
helping to obtain the service of scholars from other countries, by 
co-ordinating the work of various universities, and by guaiding 
against needless duplication and overlapping in the provision of the 
more costly, forms of education. 

28. Our correspondents^ adduce many different arguments in 
favour of the view that while the direct intervention of tlie Imperial 
Government should be reduced to a minimum, those functions of 
general supervision and guidance are of great value and should 
still be retained. Thus Dr Wali Mohammad^ observes tliat “ No 
one, except in the Education Bureau of the Government of India, 
...is engaged in inquiring into the objects of education and 
determining the means of obtaining them ” Mr, W. 0. Wordsworth® 
urges that while the provincial Government should exercise ini- 
' mediate control, *^the Government of India should remain in 
the background with a reserved power of intervention if univer- 
sity policy followed a direction not in accord with the interests of 
India as a whole ” ; and he suggests that the head of the Education 
Department should have an ex-officio position in eveiy university, 
in' order that he might be kept in touch with their worlr. 
Mr. Gauranganath Baiierjee,® again, while protesting against undue 
' Government intervention in univeisity affaim, points out that the 
Government — 

“ alono possesses the power ond disintcrcsledneps to bring co-ordination 
and unity between independent and sometimes antagonistic interests, to Ff’c 
that. . .the general interests of. ..the entire nation are adequatfjy spnired 
Nor is it a sufficient reply to urge that the univcrsitirs should ho Joft to 
work out their own salvation Even if tlirre vcre no obwoas nnomahn, or 
challengeable methods, or unwise isolation, or wasteful o^c^IapJJlng, the r;o\- 
ernraent of India should have a supervising and controlling pov,cr over Ibr 
actions of the nnivcrsitics No institution, howc\fr glorious, should nmain 
without the stimulus from time to time arising from impart lal niquiry, rrif i- 
cism and suggestion by the super\dsing body. The=e latter an- ( "pecjalh 
urgent now, when we are seeking after a scK.nlific.ill} nhitu] BS’-inn of 
national education ” ' 

Mr. E. W. Sudmerflcn® raises other important iioinls: — 

“ It 13 essential,” he sa}s, “ that the va\ be not bam d f., td < ' f 
from one univcrsit\ to another, and (be vJiole of li.di i /'bouM b- •-.r. ' 'I 

■ a 

* QiH-ti'i'i 1 1 /<■;’ iti 

* Gcncril’Mtirorinfl . p-ip -;o7 

* Qiie tioa 14. 
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open to migration It will be difficult to secure tins unless tbeie be a central 
controlling body-rT.AVitbout tins central controllmg authority time and 
money jjvill also be-expended m reproducing expeiiments which have proved 
failures elsewhere. . .’\^^nlstJ therefore, a wide degree of freedom may be loft ' 
to umversities . . . considerable powers should be reserved to the Government 
of India ” 

Again, Mr. Baroda Prosaud Dey^ urges that, while the powers of 
the Government of India should be of a general supervisory 
character, it might play a useful part by acting as arbitrator m 
case of differences between a university and the provincial 
Government. 

29. The main reason, however, for urging that, whatever changes • 
may be made, the Government of India should retain some powers 
of general gmdance and supervision, is the need, of which Mr. 
Gauranganath Banerjee speaks, for “ a scientifically related system 
of national education. ’’ ^ This point of view, in one aspect, and as 
it affects umversity work, is well expressed by the staff of the Seram- 
pore College G — , 

“ We are doubtful of the wisdom of leavmg all the university ‘problems 
of the Provmce to be settled by the Provmcial Government AVe are likely 
to witness m due coiuse considerable advance in the direction of granting 
a large measure of autonomy to the Indian provinces something on the lines, 
perhaps, of wloat already exists m the Umted States of Amonca AVe aie of 
opimon, however, that the carrse of rrniversity education m America has 
suflered through the individual States exercising supreme power in the 'matter 
of university chaiders Thus, some of the American States have granted 
university powers to mstitutions which are bttle better than secondary schools, 
while other States rigidly maiiitam the best univeisity tiaditious. We have 
no special schemes to put forward as to the relation that should exist between 
the Government of India and the Provmcial Government in these matters, but 
we are strongly of the view that the Government of India should not bo a 
negligible factor ” 

30 In tbe very full and careful ‘ Educational Eeport ’ submitted 
by tbe Bev Garfield AlVilliams^ (which was, we understand, the work 
of a group of reformers) there is a suggestion for the organisation 
of a special dejiartment for the supciwision of university woik 
which deserves attention ]\Ir Garfield AVilliams and his collea- 
gues suggest the creation of a ^Bureau of Univeisity Education, 
to be headed by — 

“ an officer of high educational qualifications and wide experience, called 
the Universities Commissioner vith the Government of India ’ The fiuic- 

— - ^ ^ ’ 

' ('uoUion 14 f ^ 

- Goiicral Memoranda, pages 453-477 Tlio pn^sago referred to mil bo found on 
page 474 
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fions of f.ho Biircnn wjII he (?) to ndvisc the Government of India on the 
esfahhsliinont of new univoi.sitiefl. ,{n) to receive and' record the annual 
repoirsnnd other statements from the universities ...{m} to collect and dis- 
Reminate nil information ahoub universities and higher education generally in 
India and other countries, and to communicate witli other similar Bureaus 
throughout the world ” 

It is suggested tliat, among his other duties, the Universities 
Commissioner should arrange for a periodical mspeotion of the 
universities, on the plan adopted by the British Treasury for the 
inspection of universities and colleges to which it makes grants. ' 
On this inspection Mr Garfield Williams and his colleagues would 
rely for the maintenance of the standard of university education 
throughout tlie country. 

“ A special commiitee will be appointed to inspect each university Nor- 
mally these ius])ections vill take place every five years, . .The Inspecting Com- 
mittee. . .will consist ordinanlv of one distinguished educationist from over- 
seas, iiommaled by the India Ofiicc, and not more than four other members 
nominated by the Commissioner fiom among eminent educationists in India 
.. The continuance of the Government of India grant will depend, m fact, 
upon the favouraldc report of the Inspection Committee ” 

31. The establishment of such an organisation as Mr. Garfield 
Williams and his colleagues recommend would present many 
advantages ; in particular, it would make the visitat&rial functions 
of the Government of India much more real than they now are. 
But even witliout such u, special organisation, the functions of 
general supervision and guidance now undertalren by the Govern- 
ment of India are manifestly of tlie greatest value and importance, 
and might be made yet more valuable : what is more, if the 
Government of India did not undertake them, they would assuredly 
be left unperformed. 

32 In this sphere no intelligent student of Indian education 
would say that centralisation has gone too far , %e relevant crit- 
icism would rather be that it has not gone far enough. Thus 
there are a number of highly important branches of educational 
work with which the Education Department is not directly con- 
cerned, because it is not so organised as to be able to deal with 
them. Medical education is the concern of the medical service, 
though it is impossible to sever training for the medical profession 
from the preliminaj’y training which leads up to it, or from the 
scientific studies on which it rests. Engineering education is to 
some extent under the influence of the Public '^Voiks Depai-* 't. 
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Commercial and industrial training tend to be taken under the 
control of the Department of Commerce and Industry. Agricul- 
tural education, which is of such vital importance in India, is in 
the hands of the Agricultural Department. 

33. It is thus difficult for the educational policy of the country 
to be viewed as a whole, m the light of its economic and other needs. 
The Education Department is apt to be regarded as being con- 
cerned solely with bookish and literary training ; a vieiy^that is 
apt to have the most unhappy effects. The ideal of “ a ^ienti- 
fically related system of nation^^ducation ” is apt to be lost 
sight of. This defect is even more apparent in the sphere of the 
provincial Governments than in that of the Imperial Government, 
since it is, in the main, the provincial Governments which are 
responsible for the actual conduct of educational work ; and we" 
shall have to return to the subject m that connexion. But the 
Government of India might do much to correct this tendency 
if its Education Department were so organised as to be able to take 
into review and to correlate every aspect of educational work. 

34. Besides the fcmctions of gmdance and supervision appro- 
priate to the central administration, the Government of India 
also perform cMain limited functions of direct educational manage 
ment They manage the Harcourt Butler School at Simla, and 
some of the Lawrence army schools, and, they are the ultimate 
legislative and controlling authority for the Tata Research Insti- 
tute at Bangalore, and for the Calcuttra University. 

36. We -have already described m outhne the control exercised 
by the Government of India over the University "of Calcutta The 
Governor-General, as Chancellor, may appoint as many as 80 of the 
members of the Senate, and his approval is required for the 20 
elected members. The original regulations of the University were 
made by Government, and eveiy change m them has to be approved 
by it , so that Government is ultimately responsible for every 
detail in the curriculum, and for the formal regulations governing 
the examination system. All projfosals for the affiliation of colleges 
in any subject at any grade are ultimately determined by the Gov- 
ernment of India , though it exercises no control over the manage- 
ment of the colleges. The Vice-Chancellor is appointed, and every 
university professor or lecturer must be approved, by Govern- 
ment. 
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30. Tim*? flio TTnivcr-^it.y is in ilic fnllosi, sense, on paper, iliough 
not in fnct, n Governincnf. universH.y, nnd there is notliing which 
happen'^ in I lie Univor^ify for wliioli Government is not ultimately 
ro'^poii'^iMe. We linvo nlroad}’’ .shown Iiow inconvenient is the 
exerei'jo of n eoniiol .so del ailed by an autliorHy 1,000 miles away, 
nnd iiov it, lends itself to delay nnd friction ; we have also noted 
(he anomaly of the eveiciso of contiol over the University by one 
finvernment. while the responsibility for teaching institutions of 
nniversitv rank (othei tlian t,he Universit}' itself) falls upon another 
(Government. We .shall Intel have .something to .say on the que.stion 
whether anv Government depai tment is likely to be able to wield 
with enieieney. and with (he freedom of action wdiich is de.sirabJe, 
powers of control .so minute and .so far-reaching, wdiethcr the 
recpnnsiliiht V which this .sy.stcm thrusts upon Government is one 
whirh can be aderinntel)’ met; whether, in short, the sy.stem of 
roinjdete Government, cont.rol of university education, familiar 
in India, is conducive t,o (lie best results. 

• 

7J^ -~-TJir r/hirafionnl o}qn)}i^n(}ov of (ho Govnnmevf of Bengal. 

.37 We ne\'l, tiiin to the pnit played by The Government of 
Beng.il in tlie control of university nnd secondary education With 
the Uni VC] sit y it^'clf, as we have already seen, the Government 
rif Bengal has no formal relat.ions, cxcc])t that the Governor is 
Beet or of the University, an honorific office with no defined func- 
tions, nnd that the Director of Public Instruction is ex-officio a 
member of the Sjmdicatc But the Government of Bengal is res- 
pon.siblc for the maintenance of seven of the principal ‘ arts colleges,' 
and for the dist.ribution of the grants-m-aid without which mo.st 
of t,he remaining colleges could scarcely carry on their work , it 
also maintains the principal medical college, the only training 
colleges for teachers, and the only engineering college, which provide 
training for degiecs in these subjects ; as well as certain m,stitution3 
w'hicli provide mstniction not recognised by the University, in 
medicine, m teaching, in oriental studies, and in technology, engineer- 
ing and agriculture. Although, therefore, it has no formal rela- 
tions with the University, it does more for the provision of higher 
teacliing in the province than any other authority. Besides all 
this, it is brought into very close, and in some ways very unsatis- 
factory, relations with the University by the fact that while it is ^ 
directly re.sponsible for the maintenance, in whole or in part,' of 
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large number of tbe secondary schools, the University, through 
its examinations and its power of recognition, exercises a dominat- 
ing influence over these schools. 

. 38. The direction of educational affairs in the jpio'^ce lies, 

first, with one of the Members of the Governor’s Executive Council ; 
and under him with the General Department of the Secretariat, 
controlled by a secretary and an under-secretary, both of whom 
must by statute be members of the Indian Civil Service, and there- 
fore can, as a rule, have no direct educational experience. The 
General Department of the Secretariat deals with many other matters 
besides education , and it does not deal with the whole of educa- 
tion, since medical, commercial, agricultural and’ (to some extent) 
engmeermg trainmg fall under other departments, while the whole 
of the erection, upkeep and repair of educational biuldmgs is a 
function of the Public Works Department But all important 
biismess relatmg to general educational work must pass through 
the Secretanat, which isiues orders on all but very mmor matters. 

39 Alongside of, but subordinate to, the Secretariat is the 
Department of Pubhc Instruction, to which falls the duty 
of advismg Government through the Secretariat on educational 
matters, and, *m practice, the actual administrative conduct of al- 
most all educational busmess. The head of the Department is 
normally, though not necessarily, a member of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service. While Government may, and sometimes does, 
make an appointment to this post outside the ranks .of the educa- 
tional staff of the province, this is regarded as an exceptional 
procedure ; and it is a tradition that the '^losition should be given 
to the semor member of the Indian Educational Service ia the pro- 
vince, irrespective of the range and character of his educational 
experience. The Director is, m fact, the ofiScial head of the'Educa- 
tional Services in the province. But he is also an officer burdened 
with i m mense and multifarious administrative responsibilities. 
He advises Government m regard to all educational appointments 
imder Government, whether on the administrative or the teachmg 
side ; many of the lesser appomtments (imder Es. 45 'pei mensem) 
he makes on his own authority. All members uf the services, 
therefore, look to him for promotions or for^ transfers. 

40. Under the Director, for admimstrative woik, there are two 
assistant directors, one dealing with general work, the other 
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ppocinlly villi llic oducnlioii of i\ruRnlmnns. TJicrc is also a numerous 
ni'^porf oiial slafT, 1 hough il. is quite insufTicient for the adequate 
in‘;]’)oction of an immense juovmce, m wliicli travelling is toilsome ' 
and slow It iiu'ludcs chief inspect ois (one for each division), 
second inspcclois, as-^islant inspcotois (including some specially 
for Mndim eduealion). depuly and additional deputy inspcctois, 
‘'uh-in'^peelois. n‘'^is{ant sub-inspeci.ors, inspecting maulvis, chief 
m''poetro^‘je''. and a'^Mslant inspectresses. It would bo tedious, 
and, indeed, beyond our province, to attempt to explain the various 
fiinclions of all ihesc olbccis We name them licie because it is one 
of ihe nio'^t frequent as^jci lions of our coriespondcnts, and of the 
witne'-^es vlioni vc have interviewed, that the inspectorial staff 
is loo l.irge or even (as some say) unnecessary, and that one of the 
niosl needed refoinis is ils reduction or even its abolition. Having 
in Ihe course of our investigation been compelled to icalisc the 
very greal need of Ihe schools of Bengal for more effective mspcc- 
lion and guidance, ve cannot accept this view On the contrary, 
we me convinced llmt Ihcic is need for a strong staff of visiting 
c\mnincrs and insjieclois of leal educational knowledge and experi- 
ence. Such men can only be got by the paymc»t of good salaries. 

4\ In the pcifoimance of its vitally important duty of guid- 
ing, and lo some exlcnt organi.sing, the educational progress of 
Bengal, Ihe Dcpnitmcnt of Public Instruction is, m our judgment, 
gravely hampered, first by the fact that certain’ highly important 
educalionnl functions arc excluded from its purview, so that it 
cannot take into review the educational needs of the province as 
a whole in relation to its economic and social requirements ; 
secondly by the nature of the relationship between the Depart- 
ment and the Secretariat ; and thirdly by the rmsatisfactory 
nature of its relationship wuth the University. It will be con- 
venient to consider these three points m turn. 

42 On the first point it may be worth while to quote some 
striking observations which were made by Sir Claude Hill, as Chair- 
man of the Conference on Agricultural, Education hold at Simla 
in June 1917.^ It is obvious that in a province whore three-fourths 
of the population spend their lives in agricultural work, the need 
for agricultural training must be one which ought to affect deeply 
every grade of education, primary, secondary and university. The 
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Simla Conference was engaged largely in discussing the need for 
introducing an element of agricultural training in the primary 
and secondary grades as well as m the University grade, and also 
4he need for producmg a very large number of qualified teachers 
The proposal most favoured was that this work should be undertaken 
by the Agricultural Department One of the members of the 
Conference, Mr. S. Higgmbottom,! had urged that the work ought 
to be placed m the charge of the Departments of Public Instruc- 
tion, so that it might be adapted to the rest of the educational 
system, as in other countries. To this suggestion Sii Claude Hill, 
while agieeing in principle, found it necessary to givc^a somewhat 
discouraging reply 

“ I do not think that any one will question seiionsly the soundness of the 
general principle . . but we have always to qualify general views and 
principles of this kind by icfeience to the conditions obtaining in the country 
with which we are dealing .... Here the Education Department m each 
province is orgamsed undci one Director of Public Instruction, who is an aca- 
demic pcison assisted only by other academic poisons He cannot himself 
undoitake outside woil^ clhcicntly In other countiics, especially in America') 
Canada and so forth, there is a large he.ad-quartci’S stall, with an organiser 
at the head, assisted by a large number of experts .... We ma}’’ agree 
to hope that a time is coming when a largo educational organisation will be 
required in India But we . . . are hardly in a position to urge the bring- 
ing about of such a change at the present time It may be wise hereafter, 
when for instance the Agncultural and Gommcicial Departments have 
developed, to put their educational efforts under the Education Department, as 
13 done in Canada and elsewhere, but that will only be possible, J think, when 
the Educational Department is remodelled, with, for instance, a secretary to 
Government, and under him a director of tiaining, a director of agricultuial 
education, a director of commercial education, a director of primary and 
secondary education, and so forth ” 

I ^ 

43 In this passage Sir Claude Hill has drawn attention to a 
grave need of the Indian educational system, the need of co-ordi- 
nation, and has shown that, m order to meet it, a reorganisation 
of the Department of Pubhc Instruction, or, at any rate, a more 
effective co-operation among the various departments concerned in 
educational woik, is needed Itj is indeed an unhappy state of 
things that the training of boys for the occupation which engages 
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11 The develo})inen( of a icasonably wide and Varied .system 
of < i,t oiidfiry tr.innng and, lad- lc‘'S teil.iinl} , the le-oigamsaliou of 
Vinner it) cduc.vtion so that it. may meet, all (.he vniied needs of 
the i^roMiae, are .dihe ilepeiuleiit ujioii a jnopci co-oidmaiion of 
the whole s) '•(cm If tins is so— and il would appear to be undeni- 
able— then, jilninly, some mode of educational organisation is ne- 
cessary, m winch Die nifluciicc of the agiicultuial, industiial and 
eoinnicrcial interests, and of other inteicst.s also, can make itself felt 
in the general planning and diicction of the wbole system, as well 
as in the organisation of siich special technical institutions as may 
be neccssuiy 

•j5. The second ditlieulty wbicli liaiiipcis the wmik of the Dcpal't- 
nieiit of Public JiiHtruction arises fiom the natiiic of its lelatioiis 
with tlie Seeietariat, wdiosc consent is necessary for all inipoitant 
steps, though its officers have no direct corrtact with, or, ^unless 
exceptionally, experience of, educational work. Much must de- 
jicnd upon the personal relations of the Director and the Secietary ; 
and we wish hero to say, after a pretty close experience, %attheso 
relations could not be inoio admirable than they now arcg" " nl. 
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But secretaries often change with great rapidity,^ and a new secre- 
tary must take time to learn the ropes. However easy the rela- 
tions may be, time is lost, because so much work has to be done^ 
twice. Sir H W Orange, formerly Director General of Education 
with the Government of India, who was himself greatly hampered 
by the system, once described it as a ' bi-cameral ’ system. 

46. To reduce this difficulty, it has been often suggested that 
the Director should himself become a secretary to Government. 
In the Punjab the Director has been, for forty -five years, an under 
secretary to Government, and according to Mr. J C. Godley (himself 
Director) “ there has been no trouble of any kind,” and the work- 
ing of the system is “ absolutely satisfactory. But the objection 
raised to this proposal is that the Director ought to be a tourmg 
officer, free at all times to pay personal visits to colleges and schools 
about which any difficulty may aiise ; and on the assumption 
that the inspectoiial staff is madequate, either m numbers or in 
qualifications, to be trusted with this 'work, no doubt there is 
force m this objection. 

47. Nevertheless this change was strongly recommended by 
experienced educational administrators who "Speared before the 
Public Sei vices Commission. Thus Mr G. E Fawcus,® (now 
Officiatmg Director of Public Instruction m Bihar and Orissa), said 
that — ■ 

/ 

“ at tlie present moment tlimgs were being done twice over After being 
carefully considered by tbe inspectors or professors, a case would be discussed 
at great length by tbe clerks m tbe Diicctpr’s ofiSce , it was then sent to tbe 
Sccietariat by tbe Director, and tbe ivork of noting would be done all over 
again Tbe work would be halved if tbe Director became Secretary , there 
would be one office instead of two, tbe Director would have a better class of 
clerks at bis disposal, and be would have all tbe printed records before bun for 
reference ” 

48 bir. C F. de la Fosse, ^ Director of Pubhc Instruction in the 
United Provinces, spoke still more strongly Among the defects 


1 -Mr C E tic In E bsso told tlio Public Scrv iccs Comniissiou that during liis seven j oars’ 
b^rticc as Director in the United Prorinccs there had been six secrotarioi in the 
department in tliargc of education, and four or five financial secretaries (who deal lUth 
local and u.jiiieiinl education) Hcjiort, Volume XX, page 42 v 

• Appendices to Public Sort ices Commission Report, Vol XX. Evidence relating to 
Ediic ition Dtp irtment, page 03, para 83,077 
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of tlic existing S 5 ’’stcm which ho emphasised were that it tended 
to excessive labour and waste, because Secretaries to Government 
had not the requisite experience and wbre constantly changed ; 
and that the system of dual educational secretaries rendered devolu- 
tion of administration impracticable ‘‘ The severest critic of the 
system ”, Mr de la Fosse added, “ has been a member of the Indian 
Civil Service appointed to act as Director Srr Archdale Barle^ 
considered it to bo utterly dispiriting, because a deadlock may ensue 
between the Director and the Secretary, time is wasted in irrele- 
vant criticism, and avoidable trouble has to be taken in drafting 
formal correspondence between the Director and Government.” 
hir. de la Fosse added m evidence^ that m his opinion the Director 
if made Secretary to Government — 

“ would not have less time than he had at present for his particular work, 
but more At present a very great deal of the witness’s time was taken up in 
noting for the Secretariat on questions which had been sent up to it, and on 
vhich the Secretaries required more mformatiou, or which they did not qmte 
clearly understand The number of demi-official letters he had to write m 
. the course of a year ran to many hundreds Of that work, ho would, under ~ 
his scheme, be freed at once and ho would probably have more time than he 
had at present for touring about ” , 

49. We feel it incumbent upon us to say that the mcon- 
veuieuces and delays incident to the present system have been 
veiy cleaily brought home to us , that it seems to us to cause 
needless nutation, and to dmunish the efficiency and authoiity 
of the Department of Public Instruction , and that as a means 
to ensuring a more efiective working both of the secondary system 
and of the colleges (so far as these are under Government control) 
it 13 important that there should be some change of system 
If any large scheme of reform in secondary and intermediate 
education, such as we shall propose, is to be carried into efiect, it 
seems to be essential for thp sake of rapid action that there sTiould 
be a large amount of devolution, either to the Department or to 
some new authority such as we shall venture to recommend. 
Again, as things are, every proposal afiectmg the staff, bmldrngs, 
equrpment or hostels of a Government college must be dealt 
with by the authorities we have described, which are, m fact, the 
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controlling autkoiities or ultimate ruling bodies of all these colleges ; 
and in older that mstitutions for umveisity trainmg may enjoy 
that mcieased degree of elasticity and adaptabihty which iviU 
be necessary under the proposals we shall j)iit forward, it appears 
to be essential that m this respect also there should be an mcreascd 
amount of devolution and of freedom of action. 

60 . The thud difficulty which hampers the work of the Depart- 
ment of Pubhc Instruction is the unsatisfactory relation which exists 
between it and the Umversity The Department is responsible for 
the maintenance of certam of the colleges as efficient teachmg msti- 
tutions , but the Umveisity (and behmd it the Government of India) 
define wheiem efficiency consists. The Department is responsi- 
ble for the mamtenance of an efficient system of secondary mstruc- 
tion. But, while it enjoys a certam amount of freedom m the de- 
finition of the eqmpment that ought to^be provided, and of the 
appropriate curricula for the lower classes, m those schools which 
it provides or aids, the curriculum of the higher classes even m these 
schools IS m fact determined entirely by the demands of the imi-' 
versity matriculation exaimnation, while the Umversity alone has 
anythmg to say regaldmg the equipment of recognised but rmaided 
schools. ^Vhen the Depaiiiment endeavoured to orgamse more 
practical schemes of education^ at this stage, these schemes were 
almost a total failure, because the University (bemg concerned 
only with qualifications for admission to its own classes) could 
give them no recogmtion. 

61 . No modern Government can evade the responsibility for 
ensurmg that, either through its own schools or otherwise, a sound 
system of school trainmg is provided for boys and girls. This les- 
ponsibihty rests primarily upon the Department ; but it has no power 
to fulfil it, partly ounng to the msufficiency of funds, partly omng 
to the division of lesxionsibihty with 'the Umversity. It is one of 
the piimaiy duties of a Government, while encouraging private 
effort and^vaiiety of t}q)e m education, to wain the people, and. 
so far as possible, to piotCct theqi agamst deleterious education, 
as agamst adulterated food. The Department cannot fulfil this 
function, because, as thmgs are, bad schools can meet the reqmre- 
meuts of, 01 at least cannot in piactice be denied recogmtion by. 
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ibc Univcrfaily. The UuivcisiLy cannot help the bad schools to 
beeonie betici, because it has no funds. The Department cannot 
help them, because, as things aie, it also has insufficient funds ; 
and, moieover, some of the schools find it more profitable to go 
on in flieir piesent eondition rather than accept Government aid, 
vith the conditions that accompany it. Thus the Department 
linds itself m the exasperating and disheaitenmg position of_ 
being lield responsible foi a system which it can do httle or 
nothing to amend. 

52 Public opinion m Bengal is accustomed to the lecogmtion 
of high schools by the Univeisity and values it highly. Yet the 
goveinnig bodies of the Univeisity are not so constituted as to be 
able to consider school iiioblems with effect, and they have no 
inspectorial staff of then own All that the Department can do 
is to lend to the Univeisity, m accordance with prescribed pro- 
ccduie, and without chaige, the services of its inspectors, thus 
loading their already overburdened shoulders wnh a great volume 
.of additional work , and in the end, the recommendations of the 
inspectors arc not always followed, nor is it reasonable to expect 
that they should bo. It is an impossible Situation, for which 
neither side is to blame But it is disastrous to the^ development 
of a sound system of school education in Bengal. 

63. Just as it IS necessary to find some means of co-ordmatmg 
the activities of the Depardment of Pubhc Instruction with the other 
departments which now deal with special spheres of education, 
and some means of diminishing the delays and possible friction 
which may result from the existing relation of the Department 
and the Secretariat, so it is even more necessary to find some means 
of co-ordinating the work of the Department and that of the 
Umveisity. Without this, every attempt at a serious educational 
reform, such as is urgently ‘and desperately needed m Bengal, 
must end m failure. These general questions of administrative 
organisation are an essential part of the problem wth which 
we have to deal. Without some reorganisation of admimstrative 
machinery, any effective reconstruction, such as the conditions 
now existing m Bengal demand, is out of the question 

V — The cqpi'plexiiy oj the existing system. 

64. University education in Bengal, and secondary education, 
which IS inextricably connected with it, are thus under the 
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jurisdiction of a number^ of often_ conflicting and competing 
autborities. There is the authority of the Government of India as 
the co-ordinating power for afl-Indian educational policy ; and the 
authority of the same Government m its special aspect as the ultimate 
ruhng body of Calcutta Univeisity. There is the authority of the 
Government of Bengal as the power which organises colleges and 
schools and distributes grants. There is the authority of the Secre- 
tariat in Bengal alongsidndSiat of the Department. There are the 
conflictmg influences of those special Departments, both m Simla 
and in Calcutta, which deal with particular aspects of educational 
work. There are the governing bodies of v the University, Senate, 
Syndicate, Faculties and Academic Councils^ sometimes delayed by 
discussions with one another, and often by discussions with the 
Government of India or the Department m Bengal. There are the 
governing bodies of the colleges, controlled on the one hand (in 
some cases) by the Department, and on the other subject to the 
Umversity ; and among all these there is no efficient co-ordination. 

65 The influence of this conflict of jurisdictions upon the 
working of a college is pomtedly illustrated m a memorandum 
submitted to us by the stafi of the Sibpur Engineering College,^ 
which describes m detail the process through which a proposal for 
change may have to go before it can be put into operation. TLe 
memorandum is meant especially to illustrate the complexity of 
the system of university adnumstration , and if, at some points, it 
rather exaggerates this complexity, on the other hand it undei- 
estimates the elaboration of the stages through which the proposals 
will have to pass m the Government offices. ' ' 

56. Suppose that a change in curriculum — say the introduction 
of a new scheme of study in civil engineer ing — is desired The 
principal of the college^must first discuss it mth (^) his colleagues 
on the teaching stafl, and mth (^^)'’the Govermng Body of the 
college, which is appointed by the Government of Bengal He may 
fuither refer it to {^^^) the Board of Visitors, which consists of 
persons interested rn engmeeringt education , and be will be ivise to 
obtain the support of (zv) the Director of Pubhc Instruction, who 
is his immediate official superior. The proposal is then sent to (v) 
the Syndicate of the Umversity, which gets a Tcport from (vi) the 
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FacuU.v of Engineering, and forwaids il to (vu) ilie Senate. Sup- 
posing the fcchenio to lies', ilnongli all these stages without difli- 
cultA , it nuisL next go to the Government of India for confirmation 
hocait'-c it will involve a change in the legiilations of the University. 
It will be forwaulcd to the Government of India by (vm) the Gover- 
nor of Bengal as Beetor, who may add his comnients. At Simla 
it will be minuted on, and icoommcndations will be made, by (tx) 
the Dc])artment of Education , it may also have to be lefeired to 
(r) the Department of Public Works and (xi) the Department of 
Commeicc and Indiistiy. The final decision woll rest with (xtz) 
the Govcinor-Gcncial in Council In case of any difficulty, the 
G()\ eminent of India is sure to ask for the opinion of the Government 
of Bengal, which is immediately icsponsible for the college; and 
this will mean that the jiroposal will be minuted on in the office 
of (nil) the Director of Public Instiuction, fiom w^liom it will goto 
(xiv) the Sccrct.aiiat and (7:1;) the Member of Council m charge of 
Education, before being discussed by (xvi) the Governor of Bengal 
•111 Coinicil. It then goes back to (xvii) the Government of India, 
w'hcrc it may possibly be discussed all over again , and is returned to 
the Syndicate, and through it tc / the college, as a defimtive change 
in regulations. The clianges made duimg all these cbscussions may 
have altered the whole character of the proposal, but that cannot 
iiow' be helped But it is probable that to carry the change mto 
effect involves an expenditure of money For that reason the prin- 
cipal wall again have to go to (xviii) the Goveimng Body of the 
college to get its approval and its support m approaching the 
Government of Bengal for the nccessaiy funds Once more — ^this 
time m the form of a request for funds — the matter will have to go 
befoie (xix) the Diiector of Public Instruction, (xx) the Secretariat, 
and (xxi) the Member m charge of Education , it ivill almost certainly 
be referred to (xxii) the Public Woiks Department , and will be 
finally settled by (xxiii) the Governor m Council This is an extra- 
ordinarily elaborate procedure. Of course it is not necessarily 
followed on all questions, or even on most questions , but it may 
have to be followed on questions which do not necessarily involve 
any profound issues of pimciple, but which might be, and ought 
to be, rapidly decided. “ The obstacles, it will be observed, are 
great,” say the stePff of the Engmeeimg College, “ and the time 
lost in obtaimng sanction to any change is prodigious, eyen^p- 
posing the file never gets mislaid on the way. The re ' at 
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one does not readily come forward witli any jDroposals for improve- 
ment, and that the courses of instruction are apt to get hopelessly 
behmd date.” 

67. Thanks to the expenditure of an enormous amount of hard 
and conscientious woik in the various departments mvolved, this 
system does not lead to the absolute deadlock that might be anti- 
cipated ; and the theoretical elaboration of the system is m practice 
often qualified by mformal conferences. The complexity is, mdeed, 
very largely due to the extreme conscientiousness and care with 
which all matters of pubbc concern are dealt with in the pubhc 
ofhces : the ojBB.cials will not trifle with the responsibihties which are 
imposed upon them, or give then* assent to proposals to which 
their assent is required without examining them thoroughly. But 
it must be obvious that if the process of reform in education is to 
be earned out effectively, there must be a great simjihfication of 
these processes, a devolution of responsibihty, a clearer definition 
of functions, a demarcation of -the spheres of Government and the 
University, and an oiganised system of co-operation whefe thes6 
spheres overlap. 


VI. — What ought to he the relations hetiveen Government and the 

Univeisiiies ^ 

58 Having surveyed the workmg of the existmg' system of 
Government control, as it is exercised both by the Government of 
India and by the Government of Bengal, we are now m a position 
to discuss the fundamental problem raised by Question 14 
in our questionnaue : what should be the relations of Government 
to a university rmder such conditions as exist m Bengal ? The 
great ma]ority of our correspondents, Englishmen and Indians 
alike, hold the view that the functiohis now exercised by Govern- 
ment ought to be modified so as to allow to the universities 
a greatei degi’ce of freedom But they are, for the most part, 
lather vague as to the precise ^neaniug and hunts of this free- 
dom ; there are very few who are able or willing to define, in 
any but the most general terms, the relations which ought to 
be established 

59. The clearest and fullest exposition of the present systopii 
and of the reasons for its mamtcnaucc, is given by BIi. H. 
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Shnrp.' Educntioiial Commissioner witli tlie C4overmnent of 
India. 

" In fli(> nafiiii' of 1 ho icl'if ions wliirli .slioiilfl oxisf, between tlie Univer- 
■ if \ niul Go\ornmonl . . one m fared wifli n gi oat variety of different modela, 
ftnin fho puroI\ Slate nni\orsil\, surli as is found on tlio continent of Europe 
and 111 some of fho I billed .SI ales of Ainoriea, lo tlioso over wdiich the control 
I- sliyhl, 'IS in the Unifod Kingdom Tlir natiiio of the control .should 
l'o|i\<>l willi regard lo fho local roiulilions The conditions in Bengal 
whah afTed the issue are — 

(n) The \.id( spread desiie for a unnersif} ediicalion resulting from the 
laeh of \.irieh in emplo\inent 

(h) The weahness of publn opinion in regal d lo discijiline and atandards 

(r) 'J'Ik insist ('iiee urged by a rerlain class upon jiojnilar control in 
iinnirsil} mailers 

(tJ) The ml rodiirf mn of non-cdnealionnl motives into educational que.s- 
lioiis 

(r) The oMsIence ill the rounfr) of local variations and conflicting 
inleresls 

'I'hi ' e eondilions are immieal lo uni\ersil\ development on proper lines, 
and pmni lo I he doKii.ibilih of eslablishmg. Stale iiniversilie.s .. On the other 
Innd, Ih^re are (orlain eonsaleial ions which beai m Ihc opposite direction 
TIm" e are {(i) lh(' Ir.idilional Biilish jinliry legaiding nniversitie.s , (b) the 
(b sirabilif} of .ilTowlmy lo India even oppoilimily of tr.'iming m aelf-govcining 
in* tiliil loiiR , (r) Ihf eMsIeiire m I he country of an external pow’cr, 
n<‘( essilaling, wilhm all reasonable limils, diseiiBsion and advice m inatteia 
whnh affect Ihe public at Jarge Jfeiice, it apjic.ars advisable to steer a 
middle ( oui’se ” 

no I\ri Slimp tlicn jirocccds to cl.n.s.sify and di.scu.g.s the varioua 
aspects of umvei.sity avoiIc m regaid to whieh tlie influence of Govern- 
ment IS, or in Ins judgment ought to be, felt. In regard to the 
recognition and examination of .seliools lie maintain.s that a univer- 
sity cannot control .scliool.s,^ and tliat the present un.sati.sfac- 
tory condition of the schools in Bengal is, at least m part, due to 
the way m which the powers of the University are exercised by the 
Syndicate, whose members “ Can hardly be expeeted to have any 
first-hand knowledge of the schools ” In this re.spect, therefore, he 
urges that the control of Government should not be diminished, 
but should be made moie efiective ^ “ Buff the work should mainly 
be performed by a Board, under the chairmanship of the Director 
of Public Instruction, and contaimng representatives of the um- 
versities, of the ^chools, and of various kinds of employers, and the 


* Question 14 

*’ 6eo Lls yory full answer to Question 8, 
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whole of the superior inspecting stafp.”^ This very important 
suggestion will be more fully discussed m a later chapter. 

61. In regard to the regular work of the University, above the ^ 
entrance level, Mr. Sharp makes the important point that different 
treatment is necessary for local teachmg universities on the one 
hand, and for an affihating university on the other , but he does 
not work out this distinction very fully , we shall return to it 
later. In teaching umversities hlr Sharp advocates^ “ the creation 
of academic bodies so that mterference by Government should be 
unnecessary in regard to the arrangements of teachmg and ^ dis- 
ciphne ” It would appear, therefore, that m hlr. Sharp’s view 
(though he does not defimtely say so) Government interference 
in purely academic questions is due to the fact that m universities 
of the existing type the govermng bodies are not sufficiently 
academic m character to be able to exercise full autonomy m this 
respect “ The framing of regulations,” he adds, I's a power^ 
which I should hke to see placed entirely m the hands of the 
universities. But this could not safely be done at present.” He 
does not attempt ^ to draw a distmction between the kind of re- 
gulations upon which it is necessary , that Government should be 
consulted, aid the land of regulations upon which such consultation 
would be unnecessary, or suggest the hues upon which such a 
distinction rmght be drawn. 

62. In the affiliating type of university, Mnr'Sharp holds that 
“ the affihation and disaffiliation of colleges should, as now, rest 
with Government, and every resolution on such a case, moved by 
a member of the adnumstrative or academic bodies, should come 
to Government for ultimate decision ”. He does not explain his 
reasons for this conclusion , but the main reason obviously is a 
fear lest injustice might be done, or standards be unreasonably 
lowered. Again, he provides that “ appomtments to university 
chairs, etc , which are supported wholly or in part by Government 
money, should require^ the previous sanction of Government 
Other imiversity appointments iie would leave to the University, 

“ subject, of course, to the veto of Government in the case of un- 
desirable persons. ” He does not explain the reasons for this 
distinction , nor does he discuss the question whether a mode of 


* Question 8. 

* Question 11. 
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.appoint men(. for l)otl\ of posts might not be discovered 

wliicli woiilfl 1)0 nnexTcplionnblc fiom tlic point of view both of 
• CJoN ornmont and of tlie Univcrsit^r. If the appointing body is con- 
st it nlod in n ‘>nti‘>fnctoiy vny, tbcrc seems to be little reason why 
anv di‘=tinrtion should be dun\n between the posts financed by 
CJovornmont and those othcriMsc rinancccl If the appointing body 
is not satisf.u'toiy, it ought to be amended; and its mistakes are 
not likolv to bo rcolificd by the interventions of a Government 
oflicovliioh, m the natuic of things, cannot be well organised for 
this Kiiul of work. 

03 In point cfl contrast with hfi Sharp’s view is the view ex- 

pro'’‘-ofl by a few of oui coiicsjiondcnts, that the University should 
not onl\ bo freed fioin all Govcinmcnt control, but should, in a 
manner unknow n in any count, ly in the w^oild, take over practically 
the whole functions of t.hc Uepartments of Public Instruction, 
leaving to Government onl}^ the humble and not very enticing 
function of paying the bill Thus Rai Mahendra Chandia Mitra, 
Bahadur,^ lately Cliaiimaii of tlic Ilooghly and Chinsura Muni- 
cipalit \ , chums that — • 

the collopps and schools niul all teachers and professors sjiould be under 
the control of tlic University Tlic Director of Public Instruction should 
be Biibordinatc to the University All educational grants, given by Govern- 
niciit should bo handed over to the University and the members of the Syndi- 
cate should have a free hand m framing budgets on all educational matters.” 

04 Mr. ]\Ianmat]ianath Banerji^ is even bolder. 

“ The University should absorb the Education Department. . . . and have a 
free hand regarding the educational policy of n province . . The Umversity 
should have a definite source of allotment {sic) from the Government revenue 
of the province and should also he empowered to tax the municipal institutions, 
the Fort Commissioners and the railway companies in the province"^ 

Perhaps we may attribato*tho last suggestion to Mr. Banerji’s 
recognition of the fact that, out of the limited funds at its disposal, 
Government cannot find an mdefimte amount for educational 
purposes , but we are not aware (jf any other instance m which it 
has ever been suggested, in any country, that a university should 
have independent powers of taxation. 


^ Question 1^ 

” Tbo italics oro ours. 
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65. A sinular proposal is made by the Eammohun Library 
Conferencej^ in even more striking terms . — 

“This brings us to the question of a rational scheme of control in matters 
educational. The entire control of education in every stage — elemen- 
tary, secondary and highei — and of every descnption — general, techmcal 
and commercial — should he placed under one body . . . The inspection of 
schools and colleges, the formulation of curricula, the enforcement of rules 
and regulations, and the allocation of funds, should be made by this body. 
This may be the Umyersity itself, reorganised to suit the expanded scope ol 
its duties and responsibihties This bod}'' should be freed from interference 
-by the Government departments, and the entire State expenditure on educa- 
tion should be placed under its control ” 

66 We recognise in these proposals a sincere desire to see the 
educational system of the country imified and reorganised ’ but 
it would be unfair to take them too literally. There is no greater 
danger to educational vitality than an extreme degree of central- 
isation such as our correspondents suggest Wliat they faihto see 
IS that if the University were developed mto a Department of 
Education, it would cease to be, m any intelligible sense of the 
term, a university at all. It woidd become a vast administrative 
machine, dominated inevitably by "officials, who woul^ be none the 
less officials because they were not paid by Government, and weie 
effectively responsible to nobody. The mfluence of the teachers, 
who are the heart of any university, would become negligible, 
unless they were ready to neglect their mam work in order to 
devote all their time to affairs , and the real work of a university 
would be lost sight of in the multiphcity of administrative 
details. 

67 The correspondents we have quoted are, in fact, so deepty 
influenced by the unhnppy system which has developed the 
Indian universities as administrative machines, that they find a 
difficulty in grasping the ideal of' a vuiversity as a corporation of 
learning. They cannot see that the only way in which the 
University can achieve that freedom which ought to be its heritage 
IS the same way which hasibeen followed by other great universities , 
that of concentrating their main strength upon teaching and investi- 
gation, and disembarrassing themselves as fully as possible of all 
those administrative responsibilities which are not necessarily con- 
nected with their primary duties, and which, if they undertake 


^ General Memoranda, page 440, 
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them, must inevitably bring them into a relation of dependence 
upon the mam administrative organs of the country It is partly 
because the Indian universities are, m the mam, administrative 
bodies, and not corporations of learning, that they do not enjoy a 
higher degree of freedom than they now possess. 

68. The majority of our correspondents, while united in advocat- 
ing an increased degree of university autonomy, are more modest in 
their views, and for the most part recognise that the essential 
sphere of academic autonomy is m the control and conduct of 
teaching and research “ Government tnay well claim a right 
to see that the funds contributed by it are properly applied for the 
advancement of sound learning,” says Sir P. S Sivaswamy Aiyer.^ 
“ Generally speaking it may be said that they should interfere as 
little as possible in the internal administration of the Umversity, 
but it would be hazardous to lay down any general propositions ” 
“ In academic matters Government should have no powers of inter- 
ference,” says Mr Charu Chandra Biswas, “ University education 
has reached a sufficiently high stage of development to have a large 
measure of independence,” says Dr C E. Cullis. Government 
should mteifere as little as possible with the normal working of an 
educational body like the University,” says Mr Devaprasad Ghosh. 
“Government should have general control over the University,” 
says Dr Uiralal Haidar, “ but should not mteifere with the details 
of administration.” “ The internal management of the affairs of 
the University, or its educational administiation, should be fiee 
from aU interference by Government, but the provincial Govern- 
ment should have a hand in the financial control of the University,” 
says the Maharajadhuaja Bahadur of Burdwan “ The University 
should have the fullest acadopuc control over the couisesof study 
and the selection of teacheis,” says Mr Satis Chandra Hay. 

‘‘ I consider that a university is by nature an autonomous body,” 
says Mr. E. C Turner, “ and that, though .mistakes are made, and 
will be made, these mistakes are’a lesser evil than official control 
would be ” 

69. But these are very general statements They are usually 
combined with the statement that Goveinmcnt ought to exercise 
some general supervisory powers , but little is said as to the ■^y_^m 

^ All the qiiolat ons in this and tl.e followinp pniT-fl • ' I’' '' ti rc 
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which these needs can be reconciled. Perhaps the clearest state- 
ment, m general terms, come^ from Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru : — 

“ I am strongly of opinion that our universities should not be 'run’ as 
departments of Government, and that they should be self-contained and fully 
mdependent I would give a predommant voice in the affaira of the University 
to the expert element, but at the same time I would have a sufficiently strong 
representation of the cultured pubhc outside universities I see no reason why 
the highest questions of educational pohcy should be decided, over the hea^ 
of educational experts, m the Secretariats of the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments It seems to me that the true progress of education 
in India is impossible unless it is rescued from politics — official and non-official 
..... In a country situated as India is, there is httle chance ' of the 
educational expert having his own way against the dogmatic opmions of those 
whose word is final m the determination of all questions of pohcy I should 
not, however, be understood to say that I wish to cut ofi umversities altogether 
from Government. As Government are, and wdl for a long tune to come 
continue to be, responsible to a very great extent for the finances of our 
umversities, I should hke to give them a sufficiently effective voice in their 
dehberations ” 

70 This is a very sound and moderate statement of the case. 
But it depends upon two things ; first, the discovery of a meafis 
whereby academic matters may be entrusted to bodies which will 
really consist of ‘ educational experts ’ or scholars ; and second, 
the discovery of a means whereby the legitimate influence of Govern- 
ment can be exercised without the mconvemences, delays and 
irritations which result from the present system. 

71. One proposal, put forward by a number of -witnesses, is the 
creation of some sort of standing Board to exercise supervision on 
behalf of Government. “ There ought to be a Board of Education,” 
says Sahebzadah Mahomed Sultan Alum, “consisting of the -pro- 

joncial Governor as Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the 

♦Director of Public Instruction, a distmguished Mushm member, 
and- ^ distinguished Hindu member ” Mr. A H. Harley recom-_ 
mends\.a similarly constituted Board, and adds, “ to them should 
be referred^ for consideration, before the final sanction of the 
Hector or^ QhapceUor, (z) appointments to the tutorial staff, and 
(??) matters tpfip.ojicy.” . 

72 ]\Ir. Syrpijdjajiath Das Gupta advocates a rather different 
Board, with somewhat different functions . — - 

“ It would be betIer3^bo"'Governor-Goneral delegated most of bis powers 
to a Board consisting of members noramated by the government of India and 
the Government of Bengal, and elected by the Bengal Legislative Council and 
the Unnersity. For all ordinary purposes this Board should determine 
the relation of the Government and the University. ItjB only when ttero 
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I*- a (liffcrcnco of opinion bet, w con this Board and the University that tho 
(h)\crnnioii( of Iiulia slionid . . finally decide the point in question ’’ 

73. Dr. Biajcudranahh ScaU lias yet another variant of the same 

idea He ivnnls a Provincial Council of Umversity Education, 
rcprc'^cnl.ing f,hc Government, the landholders, the ryots, the 
rommcrcial cla^^ses and the intellectual classes. Only such a body, 
lie urges, “ can find the ways and means, moral as much as 
material, for this remodelling and re-orientatiou of the fabric of 
national education, which is a supreme social need of the hour m 
Bengal ’’ To t.his body he would entiust the duty of shaping 
a university policy for the future, of determining where new 
universities should be established, of developing more practical 
studies. At the same time — on this he lays great emphasis 
— he would exclude this predominantly lay body from purely 
academic affairs ’. “ all educational administration, including the 
arrangements for courses of study and the conduct of examinations, 
should be vested in a Senatus Academicua,” consisting primarily 
of teachers This clear dilfcrentiation between the academic and 
Che adihmistrative elements m the government of a university is 
perhaps Dr. Seal’s most valuable contribution to the problem. 
Ihit he docs not indicate what should be the relation between his 
Provincial Council and Government. , 

74. These schemes for the creation of councils, interposed be- 
tween the State and the University, show that our correspondents 
recognise the difficulty of the problem , but we cannot feel that — 
in the absence of other and far more sweeping changes — ^they would 
do much more than add a fifth wheel to the coach. Our correspond- 
ents, indeed, as a whole fail to deal with the question whether the 
degree and character of State control over umversities must not 
depend largely upon the nature and organisation of the umversities 
themselves 

76. Idr. Sharp, 2 indeed, makes this point , but apart from him 
the only one of our correspondents to deal with it is Mr. Garfield 
Wilhams, who writes : — , 

“ The answer to this question depends on the nature of the universities. 

If there are to be several of them, and -they are to be somewhat of the-kmd 




^ Question 6. 

* See para. 59 above. 
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indicated in tlie Educational Report sent herewith^ [that is, localised teaching 
universities organised on a nmtary basis] a relationship such as that indicated 
in the Report [namely, a very general inspection and supervision by Govern- 
ment]^ IS, m my opmion, satisfactory If they are to continue of the type o^ 
the present Calcutta University — ^mere developments of the Umversity as a 
glorified examining body — I am strongly of opimon that they should be 
absolutely controlled by the State . . . But I submit that the nature of the^ 
university is a prior question, and that no answer can be given until this 
prior question is answered ” 

76. The distinction which Mr. Williams here draws is a very 
sound one Ever since the first Indian imiversities were founded, 
they have been, in fact, departments of State, organised with a 
view to the performance of certain State functions. One of these 
is the function of regulating and controUmg the work of colleges and 
schools, many of which are created and maintained, and many 
more aided, by the State The State cannot be expected to allow 
the regulation of these institutions to pass whoUy out of its hands ; 
it may delegate this function, as it now does, to universities 
orgamsed for this purpose, but it retains the ultimate control, 
because it retains the ultimate responsibihty Indeed it can never 
abdicate the responsibility for seeing that the school system of the 
country is workings healthily, and so long as it fulfils this respon- 
sibihty in part through the University, it must retam control Dver 
the Umveisdy. Again, in practice the universities conduct the 
examinations which form the qualifications for admission to State 
service ; and since the State cannot be indifferent to the quali- 
fications of its servants, it must retain some hold over this function, 
and some right of intervention in regard to it In short, so long as 
the universities continue to be, what they have been since 1857, 
primarily administrative bodies deahng with functions delegated 
by the State, they must continue, to a greater or less extent, to 
be controlled by the State. 

77. On the other hand, if they ‘^change their character, and 
become, like the universities of other lands, organised bodies of 
teachers, investigators and students, which may indeed perform 
certain functioiis on behalf of ^the State, but for which these 
functions are only incidental to their main work of cultivating 


* 'iliis roj ort IS pniitod in Gmonil MonmrxrKH iii^os 453-77 Tlio passage on univer- 
•-itios will be found on 4C9 13 
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learning, tlic Mtualioii changes Towaids this conceptioiij new 
(q nindcrn India, flic Indian iinivei sitics have been slowly 
inoMiig. largely by the encoiii agcinent and aid of Government. 
It 1 *^ partly because of this development that the demand for 
gi cater autonomy has bccQinc steadily more insistent But 
jiroarc'''' towards autonomy can only healthily take place in 
jirojioilion as the uniycrsitics concentiatc their mam attention 
u]>on tea( lung and investigation, and reduce to suboidination the 
external admimstiatne functions with w'liich they have been 
loaded . and their system of oigamsation must be levised so as to 
corrc-spond with this new conception 

78 E\ cn in the existing type of iimvcisity it may w^cll be doubted 
whether a Go^Clnmcnt contiol so minute and detailed as that 
imjio'-cd b\ the picscnt s> stem is likely to iuoducc the best results. 
It was doubtless nccc^'Sai}' at a time w'hen the western methods 
of univci''ity woik wcic cntiicly iinfamihai, an exotic importation 
of who'-e worlcmg only those tinincd m w'cstein universities could 
h.irc any understanding, and wdiich might have go^re disastrously 
astray if not firmly guided from above Again, w^hen the system 
had fallen into disorganisation, as it had done at the begmmng of 
the twentieth century, and w^hen new^ ideals of umversity work 
had scarcely begun to exercise their influence m India, it might 
well appear, as it did to those W'ho w'eic responsible for the Act of 
1904, that a tightening of Government control was the only and 
obvious remedy But the system, as it now works, has some 
manifest drawbacks, both from the point of view of the University, 
and from the point of view of Government 

79 The greatest of these drawbacks is one which is apt to be 
ruinous to any system of adrmmstiation, the weakemng of responsi- 
bihty 

(a) Responsibihty is often weakened in the govermng bodies of 
the Umversity, because its members know that every important 
decision at which they arrive is liable to be amended or reversed 
by a superior authority Under such circumstances the tempta- 
tion not to take one’s lesjronsibihties seriously enough is often 
great “ The members of the Senate,” as I\Ir Mohmi Mohan 
Bhattacharjee observes, “ f^l that then power is illusory and 
do not take as keen an inter esvtp then work as they ought to do.” 
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(6) But responsibility is also weakened in tbe controlling 
Government, whose agents must know that they have too httle^ 
direct contact with the problems on which they have to decide, 
and that they are themselves out of touch with educational work. 
Their responsibihties are, in truth, at once too great and too 
minute to be capable of being adequately met If a man is made 
responsible for a multitude of details of which he cannot possibly 
have a personal mastery, his responsibihty becomes unreal, however ^ 
desperately he may labour to fulfil it. Thatjs what has happened 
to the Government of India in regard to its control over the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta Smce 1904 it has been responsible for every^ 
detail. But it has not known, and could not know, every detail , 
and so, for aU its labour and trouble, the result has not been 
satisfactory. 

(c) Fmally, the responsibihty of the provincial Government is 
weakened. It is responsible, m theory, for the gmdance of the 
whole system of education in the province, apart fromo the Uni- 
versity. But it IS qmte unable to meet these responsibilities, 
because they do *not correspond with its powers. The powers of 
the University, which it does not control, and with which it has 
no system of orgamsed co-operation, conflict' with its own at many 
points. . — 

80. The failure of the existmg Indian type of umversity in many 
aspects of its work has brought about a demand for a new type of 
umversity wherein the teachmg function should be predommant. 
For the suggestion of the new umversities .of-this type Government 
has in most cases been responsible , and Government has rmder- 
taken in each case very heavy financial habihties. For these reasons 
the schemes of the new universities, instead of piomising a higher 
degree of autonomy, actually propose inmost cases a closer and 
more direct Government control than has hitherto been exercised 
in umversities of the existing type. 

81. It is in the scheme for t,he Dacca Umversity that the form 
and working of the proposed new type of State university have been 
most fully worked out This scheme will be discussed in detail in 
another chapter ^ But in the meantime we think it necessary to 
say that, in our judgment, detailed Gov'einment control, which 


i Chapter XXXHI. 
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un‘'atisf.ic(oi j' even in universities of tlie affiliating kind, mainly 
concerned villi ndininistiative work, is likely to be even more 
iinsal 1 ‘^facl oiy when applied to a leal teaclimg university. 

82 In the first place, no Government department, however 
well oiganibcd, is the riglit body to deal ivith the details of curricula 
and Ihc organi'^atioii of studies in such a university. For these 
must depend, in a degiec unknown in the affihatmg umveisity, upon 
the special gifts and interests of the university teachers,' the needs 
and capacities of thou students, and the kind of equipment which 
the Univcisity possesses The only body competent to deal with 
such {|ucstions is the body of teacheis • if the teacheis are not com- 
petent to undcitake these functions, they are not competent to be 
university teachers. The essence of a leal umversity is freedom of 
teaching But freedom of teaching cannot be profi-tably used 
unless the teacheis iccogmse that they are betraymg their func- 
tions if they deal dogmatically with controverted questions, or ex- 
tend their acadenne authoiity beyond the range of their academ. 
ic subjects On the other hand, freedom of teachmg requires 
tliat the curriculum should not be unduly rigid, and that the 
icgulations whereby the teaching is governec^ should be as few and 
simple as the conditions render possible, and should be capable of 
easy adaptation to the need of teachers and 'scholars. This is 
all but impossible under the existing system. 

83. Not less in the sphere of finance than in the sphere of teaching 
detailed control by Government is apt to have unfortunate efiects. 
When it undertakes to defray the whole cost of a umversity, as 
was suggested in the Dacca scheme, Government saddles itself 
with an undefined hability which must tend continually to increase. 
For under such a system the govermng bodies of the Umversity, 
having no financial responsibility, lack the strongest motive for 
economy, and especially for that kind of economy which consists in 
the close supervision and judicious readjustment of estimates. New 
expansions or developments will be apt to be proposed in a needlessly 
costly form, since the duty of discovering how they can be most 
economically effected, and m vdiat order of importance they ought 
to be undertaken, is not defimtely fixed upon one body on the 
spot. In the admimstration of the lirmted funds available for 
umversity work in Bengal, or mdeed m India, the strictest economy 
is necessary This economy is most likely to be attained if the 
chief administrative body of the Umversity is made responsible 
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^or litilising in tke liiost economical way tlie resources at its 
'^disposal, and is given clearly to understand what are the hrmts 
these resources in each year. This is the system which is likely 
'to produce, in the actual adnunistrative bodies of the Umversity, 
zeal, thrift and efficiency. 

84 We conclude, then, that a system of full Government control 
of a teaching university, even if the Umversity is wholly financed 
by Government, has very httle to recommend it , and that no 
university is .likely to work well unless the sense of responsibility 
IS brought home m the first place to its teachers, and in the second 
place to those who are immediately entrusted ivith its financial 
admimstration. But this does not mean that, even in a teaching 
umversity (and still more in an affihatmg umversity) there are not 
highly important functions of supervision and control which can 
properly be exercised by Government, and in every country are 
exercised by Government in a greater or less degree. It may be 
^ convement if we attempt here to analyse briefly what are the ele- 
^ ments of autonomy which are essential if a teaching umversity is 
o perform its functions well , and what are the respects in which, 
under conditions such as exist in Bengal, Government supervision 
or control may be desnable or necessary 

86. It IS essential to the proper workmg of, a university that the 
teachers (o:^ rather, the more responsible among them) should have 
brought home to*^ them very clearly the responsibihty, which 
they cannot evade and which no one can f uUy share, for the character 
of the trainmg given to their students, not merely by themselves 
as individuals, but by the corporate body of which they are members. 
This responsibihty can only be brought home by giving to them 
a reasonable freedom in the design and conduct of '"the courses 
of study and of the examinations of the Umversity. In the exercise 
of this function it is important that they should be safeguarded, 
on the one hand, against the temptation to lower the standards of 
attainment represented by umversity degrees, and, on the other, 
against the danger of losmg touch, in their work, with the lequire- 
ments and sentiments of the commumty which -they have to serve. 
Against the first danger the be^t safeguard will be the exercise by 
Government of the rights of general ^supervision and enquiry or 
‘ visitation ’ suggested above Against the second danger the best 
safeguard vill be the existence of a body m the University repre- 
sentative of pubhc opinion, and of the other educJational grades. 
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But neitlici Government nor tins body ought to ha've the povt^cr 
of interfering in detail, or of holding up or refusing sanction to 
particular academic proposals, except in very fundamental cases , 
for tins would be to undermine the responsibility of the teachers. 

86. Next, It IS essential that the appropriate bodies m the 
University should have brought home to them the responsibility 
for ensuring that the lesouK^es of the University aie used m the 
most efficient and econoTnical nay, and should be encouraged to 
reinforce them by appeals to public liberality. Government may 
well claim the right to ensme that any funds which it may supply 
are honestly used for the puiposes for which they were intended. 
But this need not, and ought not to, involve^-^contmual inter- 
vention in details , because such intervention must tend to 
underimne the responsibility of the controlling bodies which deal 
with these matters. 

87. These are the essentials of university autonomy , they 
arS* essential because without them the sense of lesponsihiliiY 
cannot be fully brought home to those who have to conduct the 
affairs of 4he University We may next tuin to consider what 
powers over umversities, not inconsistent with ,these essentials, 
ought to he retained by Government, 

88 In the first place, Government cannot abdicate its responsi- 
bility, as trustee foi the highest interests of the nation, for ensuring 
that the highest training grounds of the nation, its universities, 
are adequately fulfilhng their functions This is the duty of ‘ visita- 
tion,’ on which something has already been said. It involves the 
power to interfere when things go seriously wrong in the affairs of 
a umversity, and the power to revise its organisation ; but it 
should not involve detailed intervention from d^ to day. 

89. In the second place. Government is responsible for ensuring 
that the University is so org^sed as to be able to fulfil the respon- 
sibilities already laid down : that the body of teachers are provided 
with an organ through which the most responsible among them may 
^be able to exercise the power of regulating the courses of study ; 
that there is an admimstrative organ which can be trusted to exer- 
cise a close Bciutmy and control of expenditure, and to guide iviaely 
the general policy of the Umversity , and that there is a popular 
organ which will be able to give expression to public demands and 
pubhc sentiments without overriding the judgment of the experts. 
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This function of Government is in the main performed by the 
Act of legislation by which the University is constituted But it 
may also be necessary — and, mdeed, it is in nearly all countries found 
to be necessary to a greater or less extent — ^that Government should 
no min ate some of the members, not of the teaching organs, but of 
the administrative organs, of the University. This becomes not 
merely desirable but necessary when, as is umversally the case in 
India, the bulk of the cost of workmg the Umversity (apart from 
students’ fees) is met out of pubhc funds ; because Government 
is responsible for the proper use of these funds. But when it has 
noimnated the best men available, that should be enough — subject, 
of course, to a proper pubhc audit of the accounts There is, in 
India, an additional reason for the use of nomination, to a certain 
extent, by Government. This is the existence of sharply divided 
classes and communities, racial and lehgious, whose interests 
are nearly affected by the work of the Umversity It is essential 
that the principal commumties should be represented in the manage- 
ment of umversity affairs ; and nomination may be the be^t means 

of ensuring this. ’ ^ 

0 

90. Again, in every country, Government reserves the right, 
dnectly or mdnectly, to regulate the conditions of admission to 
the medical profession, and to other professions essential for the 
pubhc welfare, as a means of safeguardmg the pubhc against great 
dangers ; and therefore to make certam stipulations regarding 
professional courses and degrees. And if, and so long as, the 
awards of the Umversity continue to be the accepted passports to 
the pubhc service, as they are in India to an extent unknown else- 
where, it is mevitable that Government should be deeply concerned 
m these awards and m the courses of study on which they are made. 
This must form, m some degree, a qualification of the academic 
autonomy of which we have spokenA 

91. Fmally, it is impossible to sepaiate absolutely the working 
of the Umversity from the working of the other grades of education 
through which its students must pass before entering its class- 
rooms. It may seem, and indeed it is, an essential element in the 
academic autonomy proper to a university that it should be able 
to define the qualifications on which it wilb admit students to its 
courses; and this impfies that the opinion of the academic body 
of the Umversity as to the kind of training these students ought to 
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receive should be effectively heard, and should have great iveight. At 
the same'time, the schools are not concerned only with th-e training 
of future university students , other interests of the country of the 
highest importance depend upon the quality and training of the 
recruits whom the schools provide. The Umversity alone, therefore, 
ought not to determine" or control the worlc of the schools ; if it 
does so, and does so (as must inevitably happen) mainly \vith a 
view to its own requirements, all the other interests of the country 
will be apt ta suffer. It is the duty of Government to see that, 
so far as possible, the youth of the country receive the land of train- 
mg needed to prepare them for the general needs of the country. 
This does not mean that Government ought itself to direct and 
control the whole of the educational system ; but it does mean 
that it is Government’s duty to see that none of the vital interests 
concerned are unduly neglected At this point, therefore. Govern- 
ment and the most autonomous of umversities must necessarily 
come into mtimate contact Here some method of co-operation 
and* joint action is necessary, such as Bengal has not yet known 
92 We conceive that it should be perfectly possible to organise 
a umversity system which would on the one hand secure to the 
University those essential powers of autonomy which have been 
defined above, while at the same time fully securing to Govern- 
ment the power of supervision and control which it is desirable and 
necessary that Government should exercise We conceive this to be 
practicable, however, only on the basis of a very complete recon- 
struction of the existing system of university administration. Our 
suggestions on this head will be contained in future chapters. 
We beheve that these suggestions will make the infiuence and 
responsibihty of Government more real and more effective than 
it now is, by making it more defimte withm narrower hmits. 

VII — The Educational Services. ^ 

93. The whole of the educational work carried on "by Govern- 
ment is entrusted to the educational services, in the three grades^ 
of which all the administrative and inspecting ofiBcers, and all the 
teachers in Government colleges and schools, from the most respon- 
sible to the most junior, are included. The Director of Public 

iTho Indian Educational SetVioo. the Ptoihnoial Educational Semce 
auhirdinatc Educational Service. 
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Instruction lumself is, as a rule, also a member of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service , and though there may be, and have been, departures 
froroT this practice, this post is in fact regarded as the highest and 
best-paid office towards which the ambition of members of the 
Indian Educational Service may be directed We have already 
discussed some of the drawbacks incident to the system of service 
orgamsation in the working of Government colleges under present 
conditions we shall later have occasion to show that^ in various 
ways, the system now in force must present difficulties to a reform 
of the methods of imiveisity orgamsation. In the meantime, 
we propose to analyse in outhne the system as it now works, espe- 
cially as it afiects imiversity teaching It is not necessary to deal 
with this subject in any detad, because it has recently been the 
subject of prolonged and careful enquiry by the Pubhc Services 
Commission , but their treatment of the subject only indirectly 
referred to the organisation of umversity work, and that necessarily 
"^*>n the assumption that the existmg umversity system would 
intinue* unchanged , and it is therefore scarcely possible to avdid 
covering part of then ground again, from our special pomt of view. 

94. The members of ^he Indian Educational Service (which m 
fact, though not m ^heory, ranlcs highest among the three educa- 
tional services) are appointed by the Secretary of State, assisted 
by a Committee of Selection The name of the service — ‘ Indian ’ 
as distmguished from ‘ Provincial ’ — and the fact that its members 
are appointed by the Secretary of State would seem to suggest ^ 
that this service was designed to form a special corps for work in 
all parts of India. But this suggestion does not correspond with 
actn^ practice, the members of the service being allotted not only 
to particular provinces, but to particular reserved posts in each 
province. There is a fixed number of defined posts on the cadre 
of the^beivice m each of the provinces, and- this number can only ' 
be increased by the approval of the Secretary of State -- A conse- 
quence of this rule is that if any new proposal, for example for 
the establishment of a new training college, mvolves the appoint- 
ment of a member of this service, the approval of the Secretary 
of State has to be obtained by the provincial Government through 

’ Chiipter XIII, paras 18-28 ' ^ 

• leDii)or\rA api>omtments maj be made for aix montlis by the provjnciul Government 
or for two jeara bj the Government of India, but' if made permanent tliey Lave to be 
conlimied by tlie Secfetaiy of State. 
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the Govcinmciii. of hulin ; a process wliicli may load to long 
delay, and lo a minute discussion of the aoheme os a whole. 
Freedom and rapidity of action on i-ho part of the icsponaible 
provmeinl Government arc thus apt. to be unpaired. Again, 
Kince the cadre of this service is strictly divided among the pro- 
vinces, transfers from one province t/O another mo very difficult 
to arrange, and occur very infrequently. 

9.5. Members of the Indian, Educational Service are paid on a 
salar)’ scale, rising b}v regular increments according t.o seniorit.y. 
As a general rule seniority governs promotion ; and the more 
suitable man may be excluded from a ])articulnr post by the fact 
that he landed in India a fortnight later t.han his immediate Hcnior. 
This system, devised with a vicv to the appointment of young 
men vho would normally spend the whole of their life in India, has 
the great drawback that it practically picoludos the appointment 
of men in the middle of their educational career, and of established 
reputation Such men are not likely to be willing to begin at t.hc 
bottom end of the scale; if they aic given a higher commencing 
* Balary, their appointment may be rcgaided as a giievonce by other 
members of the sciwuce. Special .arr.angements to Hccinc paiticiilar 
indi\nduals, though not unknown, arc consequently rare. 

90. Beyond the ordinary service r.atc of pay, membcTB of the 
Bcrvice cannot loolc fonvard to piomotion or to morcased salaries, 
except by appointment to a Dircctorsliip (the only Inglily paid post 
in the service) or by being aw'.arded one of the few personal allow- 
ances, wdiich are generally given by senioiity, and arc not attached 
to any particular post. The principle of scnioiity is, indeed, so 
dceidy rooted in tins service, asm all services, that it is felt by 
many that all these posts should go by seniority And, in truth, 
it must seem hard that a good man who has w'orked strenuously, 
and who may be a scholar of distinction, should be denied an 
increase of salary merely because Ins strength lies on tlio side of 
scholarship rather than of administration. But tlie alternative 
must often be the appointment of unsuitable men as Directors or 
as Pnncipals of colleges. 

97. The working of this sy.stera is sometimes peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in the case of the Directors Though a Director may be 
appointed from outgide the province, or eve the 

service, the Secretary of State has definit 
“ before appointing a person not bel 
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Governments should, in the event of then considermg it desirable to 
fill the post otherwise than from the local educational staff, seek 
the assistance of the Government of India with a view to procuring 
a suitable selection from the educational department of some other 
province.” The appointment of an outsider of educational . and 
administrative experience, whose previous working hfe has not 
been spent under Indian conditions, and who has some practical 
acquaintance with the working of other systems, would often 
be desirable ; but, though it is not actually precluded, it is made 
very difficult And the reason for this is, that it seems unfair to 
depnve the members of the service of the best paid post at which 
they can aim 

98. On the other hand, it is obviously unfortunate that men 
broughr out to India primarily to serve as scholars and teachers 
should have it impressed upon them, by the very organisation of 
the service of which they are members, that there is no chance for 
them to make a great career, or to earn a large salary, m scholar- 
ship or teaching, and that it is only by] devoting themselves to the 
administrative side of the work that they wiU be able to earnliigher* 
status or pay than is afforded by the ordinary course of service 
promotion The best way of emphasismg the fact that the ser\dce 
of scholarship "is a career to which a man may rightly devote his 
life, is to offer to those who pursue it chances, not only of 
improved salaries, but of distinction and of higher status, as 
the rcvard of good work. This is possible in a fiee university 
svstcm , it IS not possible in a service conducted on such iigid 
rules as the Indian Educational Service now is. 

99 Of the Provincial Educational Sendee we do not here pro- 
pose to say much Its luembeis are aiipointed by the provincial 
Go\ernmcnt on the advice of the Education Department , and 
tlio cadre of this service in the province can be increased by the 
pro^ mcial Government There is, m this senuce, no fixed scale of 
salary increments 

The m\idiousncs3 of the distinction now drawn between 
ih*' Pr*>viiicial and Indian Services has already been discussed.^ 
Icf' rro\ mcial Service was initiated as a result of the Public 
r\ a ( '<tmmi-^ion of ISSG for the purpose of facilitating the 
liVy 'rnitm ut of a 1 imer number of ludiaiib , and it wa^ intended that 
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the members of the service should rank as equal with the members 
of the Indian Educational Servioe. They have never, in fact, done 
so. The reasons for this are not difficult to understand In the 
first place, m India status is to a great extent-irfeasured by salary ; 
and the salary scale of cthe Indian EduTS^ional Service is higher 
than that of the Provmciajl Educational Service. In the second 
place, the Indian Educational Service consists of a small number 
of men, aU occupying posts of gneat importance ; the Provincial 
Educational Service mcludes a large number of men holdmg posts 
of very varying importance,' and although it includes some men of 
first-rate abihty, it is obvious that the^vera^e quality of its mem- 
bers must be inferior to that of the smaller and more highly paid 
service. Under these circumstances, whatever thyory may say, it 
IS impossible that the two services should be regarded as equal. 
But the theory that they are equal has in some instances prevented 
the promotion to the Indian Educational Service of some men of 
first-rate ability in the Provincial Educational Service ; with 
unhappy 'results. 

101. Both services alike suffer from one great defect : their 
members are liable to be shifted, at the discretion of the executive 
Government, from one kind of work to another , ai^d though this 
is done with as much consideration as possible, the desires or 
mterests of the individual cannot alw'ays be consulted. Thus a man 
who IS doing good woik in Presidency College may suddenly find 
himself called upon to undertake the work of a principal m a small 
,mufassal college, or to assume administrative functions in the 
Director’s office The effect of this is to prevent many able men 
from regarding the work of'the University as their mam life work. 

102. The Public Servuces Commission^ enquired into these 

conditions with gieat fulness, and made various recommenda- 
tions designed to' remedy iiie existing evils They proposed to 
abandon the distinction between the Indian and the Pronncial 
Services, and to substitute a classification based upon the character 
of the work to be done. They proposed a.new scale of remuneration 
They proposed a clear separation between the administrative branch 
of the service and the collegiate or university branch the former 
to include not only mspectois but school masters a d officer- of 
tiaiiung collegc=i This is not the place for a ' of thc^e 
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propo'^als, even in their bearing upon university work : our ovu 
sugge^ons for deabng with a difficult problem will be found ib 
iater chapters of this report. 

103. But it IS noteworthy that the Commission felt much 'more 
hesitation when it came to discuss the adaptation of the service 
.s}"stem to university work. “ In framing proposals for the educa- 
tional service in India,” said Lord Ronaldshay, Sir Valentine 
Chirol and ilr. H A. L, Fisher in their joint noted “ we are con- 
scious that we touch the outskirts only of a great and difficult prob 
lem. . . . We cannot expect simply by ” [service reforms] “ to 
cure the grave evils of the existing system. Indeed, we reahse that 
oiir proposals can only fully effect their desued result if those evils 
arc attacked and defeated by the collective and persistent efforts of 
British and Indian reformers, working upon hnes wider than those 
permitted by the terms of our reference,” In other words, these 
tlirce members of the Commission felt that the service system, as 
it applied to iiniversity teaching, ought to be considered in con- 
junction vith the whole scheme of university reform, ]\Ir. (now Sir 
i\Inlin(lcv) Chaubarwent even fuither than his colleagues.^ Pro- 
foundly impressed by the deficiencies of the existing educational 
system, and especially by the fact that “ a great part of the present 
college couise is taken up with what should more appiopriately 
be in the sccondaiy schools course,” and inclined to believe that 
‘‘ the whole object for the constitution of a depaitment of educa- 
tion in the State fails owung to this flaw in the present sj^^stem,’’ 
lie uiged “ the appointment of an educational comnussion w’hich 
will take evidence and settle the proper lines on which secondary 
and higher education should be lun ” It would appear that in 
Sir Mah.ulc\ Chaiibars judgment, and perhaps also in that of Lord 
BonahKhay, Sir Valentine Chirol and Mr Fisher, anj^ reform of the 
‘-eiMte \\ -tom on its univer'-ity side could only be provisional, 
until It wa'^ dealt with in conjunction witli a large project of reform 
in '-f^i'cndarv and unuer-'ity education, 

* V 

lot The ri forms propo=ed by the Public >Scrvices Commission 
^ • ri in f u t, ba-ctl nj)nn the a'--'nnij»tion that the affiliating system 
• \ ill ])rob ibl) ( ontinu'- for some time to come to be a feature of 
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the cducnf.iounl syaiem of Tnclia^” tliongli some at least of the 
ComniiP'^ionois felt that this system “ tends to reduce all intellec- 
Inal energy tu the level of the v^orst-cquipped college, and to sub- 
shtuto success in a oompclition for that pieparatioii for the higher 
]mrpo‘'C^ of life which is the supreme end of education.”^ 

10.”) The sen ice inelhpd of appointment for university work 
lends itself well enough to a system wdierein each Government 
college ih a distinct and sclf-ce»ntaincd institution, and all are 
engaged in work of the same kind. But as soon as the isolation 
of the colleges begins to be broken dowm, as soon as they cease to 
be cut to a single pattern, and begin to speciahse, each playing its 
jinrt in a co-ordinated system, inevitable difficulties must arise, 
Co-opcration on any laigc scale between Government and non- 
Govcrnuicnt colleges in teaching woik is rendered difficult. In the 
recently cstabli'^hcd post-giaduate system m Calcutta the utilisa- 
tion of meinbeis of the educational services for umversity work 
was difficult to aiiange The transfer of Government officers 
from one college to anothei, w’hich is inevitable under the service 
system, has caused many serious inconveniences in the orgamsation 
of tins co-operative w’ork. Thus, even in the beginnings ofthe 
development of a system of university teaching, the service oigani- 
sation has prescrited obstacles These must become stiU greater 
in any large expansion of these beginnings, such as we shall propose 
in later sections of tins icpoit 

100 It IS not imhkely that, had the Public Services Commission 
been free to consider the possibility of a large development of 
teaching umveisitics, and of a leconstriiction of the affihatmg 
system, such as we shall propose, they would have been ready to 
recommend more drastic changes, and would have given greater 
prominence to some of the remarkable evidence which was laid 
before them, by many members of the Educational Services them- 
- selves, as well as by others. 

107 Thus Mi. J. C. Godley, Director of Pubhc Instruction in 
the Punjab,® “ disliked the system of separate services altogether, 
and he thought it would be possible to run Government colleges 
without such a system He disliked the principle of unifor- 


^ Report, Volmae I, page lOS 
® Ibtd , page 107 

® Ibid , Volume, XX, page e3, para. 83,701 
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raity in tlie very various educational appomtments whicli now 
existed The alternative lay between having rigid terms, as at 
present, and ha'snng more elasticity and variety.” 

lOS Again, the late Llr. W. H. Sharp, Director of Piibhc 
Instruction in Bombay,^ was anxious, in college appointments — 

t 

“ to do away with the service organisation, as at present m vogue, and to 
attach the pay to the chair and not to the individual There would be a chain 
of appointments, nsmg from lecturerships to junior professorships, and so to 
senior professorships . . .The idea was that a European would always come out 
as a senior professor, but that a ladder of promotion would be constructed 
for the Indian No jumor professors would be Europeans, as the pay offered 
would not attract men from Europe .. ..The essential difference between 
this scheme and the present one was that under it an Indian could rise by 
merit to a senior professorship ” Mr Sharp also suggested that in subjects 
in which research could be effectively earned on m India, “ it might be wise at 
times to engage for a short period of years the services of distmguished scholars 
— who would furmsh a considerable stimulus to the development of their own 
particular studies ,” the service system, of course, renders this impracticable. 
Again, m regard to pnncipalships, Mr Sharp noted that ‘‘ at present it is usual 
for profcssors<to bo promoted to the prmcipalship by semority, and it is an 
unusual occurrence for any one to be passed over Indeed, it is looTked upon 
os a humiliation to bc^ so treated Tlie defects of such a practice are obvious. 
Principals should be appointed, as now, from among the professors, but by 
merit, though m exceptional cases an educatiomst from outside might bo 
selected ” ‘ ^ 

109. Dr Mackichan," the veteran Principal of Wilson Colle^, 
Bombay, and three times Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University, 
though he did not suggest any very drastic changes, emphasised 
a point of view" which it is not always easy for members of a Govern- 
ment servdcc to keep in mmd : — 

“ In his own experience educational officers had had a free hand in all 
imttors relating to the University, but he gathered that m recent years they 
had roceued instructions ns to the mind of Government-on certain matters, 
Tlinr influence would be acrv much greater if they were kiiowm always to bo 
‘.peal 111” their own minds r.ather than acting ns mouthpieces for official policies. 
Til it V r one of tin thnuis he was thnihiiig of when he recommended that in 
the ediie itional department Goarrmiient should be seen ns little ns possible 
lie V i'- al o .iiiMous that the^stiulents should see in their teachers, not officers 

t;o\ (.mini ut, hut nun who worn interested in them jiersonally The 
t'hl Tndi in rniu ‘ptinn of n te.ncher was not at all reproduced in the new condi- 
tiiin- \ hii h hid iiothiiur of tin* ‘-.and iier'-oiial relationship of former 
.i ' " ’ 
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110. Tlie Director of Public Instruction in Bengal made 
yob another jioint^ . — 

“ I'licrc were dieodvnntngos in apponiling umverBitv professors to a 
rcgnlnr Govommont service For cxninplc. if t,borc was a university at Dacca, 
and i(fl professors were ineinbcrs of a Go\ernniciit service, then their appoint- 
ments, subject to consultation with the Coimcil of tlie University, would rest 
vith the Goxcniment Supppsuig a vacancy occurred, and the Council 
recomniendcd that a cortoin gentleman should be appointed to it, it would 
then be the business of the central ofBce to consider whether the appointment ^ 
uns justified in Men of the claims of *all sorbs of other people, who perhaps 
had ne\or had anything to do uith the Dacca University, but who, because 
of their position in the service, might justly claim to be considered for the 
vacant post This would lend to friction. Again, the people who might bo 
expected to come out to do imiversity work uould jirobably be of middle age, 
and would not easily settle down under the sort of bureaucratic administra- 
tion which prevailed in a semee ” 

111. Sir Alfred Bouine,- Directoi of Pubhc Instruction in 
hindras, went even further than his coUeagues 

“ lie felt personally that the time was coming when teaching posts should 
not be Government posts at all .. For university work there was somo- 
tliing mother mischievous in the idea of a service at all, and the system of a 
pensionable Government service for professors was distinctly an unsatisfactory 
one * . A college wofild bo better if managed by ap educational body, not 

only from the point of view of reenutment, but from the point of view’’ of 
the whole management.”® 

112. The quotations might be extended ; but we have quoted 
enough to show that the existing organisation of the service 
system, in its apphcation to umversity work, is condemned even 
by the official heads of the service itself. The criticisms are, indeed, 

so trenchant that they could not be met simply by a reorganisation ' 
of the service system as such, but only by a reconstruction of the 
whole university system, such as lay beyond the reference of the 
Public Services Commission 

113. In the attempt to meet some of these difficulties, the Com- 
mission proposed the establishment of twenty professorships wffiich 
were to be highly paid, and were to stand outside of the ordinary 
service grades. But they could not make up their minds as to the 
relation m which these chairs should stand “ to the existing machi- 
nery of higher education in India ” Three modes of dealing 


^ Report, Volvune XX, page 113, para. 83,458> 
® IM , pages 170 173 
® IbTd , para 83,924 
* Tbtd., para 83,934 
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witii tliem were suggested ; one that they should he attached to 
Government colleges, a second that they should he attached to a 
new central institute of arts and science for higher training, to ^ 
which mtending university teachers would he encouraged to resort, 
and a third that they should he placed under the control of the exist- 
ing universities. The Commission could not make up their mind 
between these three alternatives, “ in view of the fact that the 
terms of our reference cover only the public services, and do not 
extend to the university organisations.” 

114. In a letter which was circulated to the provincial Govern- 
ments, and also pubhshed,^ the Government of India dealt very 
frankly with the whole problem raised by the Public Services Com- 
mission, and showed that it recogmsed the difficulty of applying a 
8er^^ce system to university work, and the need of considering future 
umversity developments before reconstructing the system. We 
quote the most important passage of the letter : — 

“A further criticism of the proposals is that they are not adapted to the 
general trend of Indian educational policy, at any rate in the region'of higher 
education The progress of the Indian universities in the matter of higher 
teaching, both m the number of students attending the classes, and in the 
apocialised nature of the courses, demands more and more the assistance of 
highly specinlispd scholars, and a certam measure of concentration of mstitu- 
tions In paragraph 45 of their educational resolution of 1913, the Govern- 
ment of India declared their preference for the teaching as distmguished 
from the affiliating umversity, The proposals of the Dacca and Central 
1 Vo Vinces Universitios Committees, the Patna Umversity scheme now under 
consideration, and the recent changes made in Calcutta for post-graduate 
(oachmg, are all m the direction of an increased umversity control over certam 
forms of teaching, and of a certain measure of concentration. Should this 
line of policy *00 developed in the future, and be extended to other parts of 
India, it 13 urged that the establishment of a Government service with its 
recular conditions of p.ay, prospects, promotions and transfers, will not he 
consistent with the requirements either of new unitary and teaching uni- 
\. rallies, or of reformed affihating imiversitics. If universities are to conduct 
c.'rtam forms of tcachmg, they should obviously do so through the agency of 
tbar own professors, and not through the members of an outside service. 

There seems, therefore, some need for readjusting the present proposals to 
Milt ‘■uch further possibilities. It is true that there are many difficulties in 
t' e of such a policy, hut it would he unwise to embarrass its development, 

Rv tlie ro^ oust met ion of the educational serwees on Imes ill-adapted to the 
r <puMnent3 of the umversities of the future.” 

IIT). .Vnothcr paragraph of the same letter brings out yet more 
clearly the difficulty of arriving at any satisfactory inode of appoint- 
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nieiit so long as tlio preseui university system remains unchanged. 
Dcahng vith the Commission’s proposal that twenty special pro- 
» fessors should be appointed, and with the three alternative schemes 
for Ihcir appointment, the Government of India say that they 
“ are in agreement mth the Commission in thinking that there is a 
real need for a body of specialists in the several departments of 
study’'; but no one of the three modes of appointment suggested 
seems to them to be practicable.# 

“ A GoNcrnuicnt college professor la, and must be, insufficiently in contact 
uith other colleges to be able to influence the highei teaching of the Univer- 
pitl ns n uhole , a professor of an affiliating university is almost entirely 
out of touch uilh the main stream of college work, and also finds it difficult 
(o conduct research vork uith the students whose past training he has been 
unable to influence or guide , and a research institute of the character contem- 
plnled by the Public Scr\uce3 Commission is impossible of early realisation” 

JIG. If, then, the service system in its present form is working 
badly, as the Dnectors of Pubho Instruction and the Puhhc 
Sen ices Comnnssion agree, if a reconstruction of the service 
system^ taken by itseK, might, as the Government of India holds, 

‘ cmliarrass the development ’ of a better umversity system ; 
and if none of the three possible modes of appointing speciahst 
professors suggested by the Puhhc Services Commission is hkely 
to vork well under the university system as it dbw exists, it 
would appear that the organisation of the umversity branch of 
the educational services ought to be considered in coimexion, and 
only m coimcxion, with a scheme of umversity reform At this 
point, therefore, we shall leave the question ; returning to it at a 
later stage, after we have discussed the hnes which umversity 
reform ought to follow. 

VIII. — The use of university o'edeniials as 'pass'potts to Government 

Sei'vice. 

117 One of the most potent ways in which the influence of Gov- 
ernment is felt in the work ol the University is through the demand 
of university qualifications — either a degree, or success m a lower 
examination — as a condition of admission to Government service. 
This has been the rule ever smeo the Hardinge resolution of 1844 
gave preference in appointments to men trained m western colleges ; 
and the practice has, m a marked degree, determined the character 
of umversity development in Bengal, as in other provinces. 

118. There seems to be no room for doubt that the desire, for 
admission to Government service is one of the most powerful of all 
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the motives which attract students to follow the university course. 
In nearly every high school which we visited we asked the hoys of 
the top classes (all of whom, with very rare exceptions, aim at ' 
entermg the University) what career they wished to follow. In 
many cases the majority, and in some cases all but a few, 
stated that they wished to enter Government service.^ We have 
been told that the desire for Government service is now declining. 

If that IS so, its strength must have been amazing indeed before 
the dechne began. 

“ There seem to be two mam factors,” says Mr. J. G Covernton,” 

“ which determ in e the rush to Govermnent service First, that once an 
entrance is gamed, such service, though not particularly lucrative, means a 
secure position — almost too secure — and progress, though it may be slow, and 
hmited m range, is fairly certam , also there is a traditional prestige attach- 
mg to Government employment, even of a lower kmd, which fiiids no coimter- 
part at any rate m Anglo-Saxon countries Commerce, engmeermg and 
other kmdred professions are more speculative .Pension, which accom- 
pames almost all kmds of Government service, is usually conspicuous, m 
non-official careers, by its absence. Secondly, the large majority of those 
who enter a umversity belong to a hmited number of castes and classes, few 
of which have any traditional likin g or abihty for practical careers m business, 
or in professions mvolvpig a knowledge of apphed science ” 

119. Beahsiag the extreme importance of this question m its 
beaiing on uliiversity work we included m our (piestionnaire the 
following question .- “ Do you hold it to be advantageous or the 
reverse, (a) to the pubhc services, (6) to the students, (c) to the 
progress and advancement of learning, that university examina- 
tions should be regarded as the qualification for posts under 
Government ? Would you advocate the practice, adopted in 
many other* coimtiies, of mstitutmg special tests for drfierent 
kmds of administrative posts imder Government? ” The response 
to this enquiry was remarkable. Of 243 correspondents, 81 are 
in favour of makmg university qualifications the sole necessary 
mode of approach to Government *■ service , 96 are m favour 
of disregarding university quafifications altogether — except in 
special cases such as medicino — and of setting up a distinct series 
of State examinations foi the purpose ; and 66 vvere in favour of 
demanding imiversity qualifications, but of adding to them a further 
seiich of Slate tests The divisions among our coiTCspondents 
did not follow any recognised Imes of cleavage. Each group in- 

. * Sev Ch‘\ptcr IX, paras. SJ-SJ 
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eluded British administrative officials and teachers, and leading '' 
Indian pubhcists and teachers, both Hindu and Mushm The an- 
swers, moreover, are of the greatest variety, and full of suggestive- 
ness. But before we turn to discuss the points which have been 
raised by our correspondents, it wiU be well to obtam a clearer 
idea of the existmg system. 

120. A very full and exact memorandum supplied to us by 
Mr. J. H. Kerr,^ Chief Secretary to the Grovemment of Bengal,/ 
makes one aspect of the position very clear. There are under 
the Government of Bengal ten distmct services for admission 
to which a degree is essential, except m the case of promoted subor- 
dinates, to whom in most services a number of posts are given. The 
salaries of these posts vary from Es. 60 to Es. 800 per mensem. 
The total cadres of the ten services number 1,961, and the average 
number of appomtments made durmg each of the last five years 
has been 101, of which, on an average, 78 were given to graduates, 
the rest to promoted subordinates. 

^ _12k There are also sixteen services for which lower academic 
qualifications (mostly mtermediate or matriculation) are reqmred, 
with salaries ranging from Es. 60 to Es. 1,000 ^ These services 
mcluded 3,136 posts , the annual appomtments during the last five 
years numbered on the average 236, and on the average 44 graduates 
were appointed m each year. To these two groups of sei vices, 
therefore, 122 graduates were, on the average, appointed in each 
year, and to the lower group of services, on the average, 216 
men of lower academic qualifications. 

122. Besides these regular services, a certain number^ of gra- 
duates are appointed to upper division clerkships in the Bengal 
Secretariat, carrying salarh.s of from Es. 126 to Es 400 per mensem ; 
and graduates may also become candidates for the very elementary 
examination on which lower division clerks (with salanes rang- 
' ing from Es 40 to Es. 100 per mensein) are appointed All the four 
lower division clerks thus appomted m 1916 were giaduates, and one 
of the three appomted m 1917. 

j _ _ 

^ Included among the answers to Question 15. 

* The salary of Kb 1,000 is given only m tlio judicial branch of tlic Provmciil Civil 
Service, to which only graduates are m fact appointed Otherwise the highent maximum 
attamahle m any of tllCso Bcmces is Rs 760, the higher limit for apprawem <rf the 
Customs Department 

* We have no preoise figures on this pomt, but the numbers 
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123i-^liiis the number of posts under the direct control of the 
Bengal Government to which graduates are annually appointed 
is substantially less than 150. In 1918, 2,012 graduates took then ^ 
first degree in the University of Calcutta , and probably two-thirds 
of them had entered upon the university course with a hope of 
gettmg one of these appointments. 

124. In addition to posts under the Government of Bengal 
there are, of course, also posts jmder the Government of India, 
which are open to graduates of Calcutta as of other Indian imiver- 
sities Such are the posts m the Fmance Department, which, alone 
among aU these positions, are awarded on a competitive esamma- 
tion, though the exammation is hunted to selected candidates And 
there are also a number of positions m the provincial branches of 
some Government of India depaitments, the most important bemg 
the Dost Office We were told m evidence by Blr. G. R. Clarke,^ 
(then) Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam Circles, that to the 
higher positions of the post office (with salaries ranging from 
Bs 200 to Rs. 2,600 'per rneimm) graduates were almost mvfiiiably, 
appointed But there are only from two to four vacancies per 
annum m this service m Bengal and Assam It is piobable that if 
the average number of Government of India positions annually 
obtained by Bengal graduates were added to the number of Govern- 
ment of Bengal positions, the total would still be imdei 150^ ■ 

125. For aU these posts, the university degree is, of course, 
only a qualification : from the very great number of quahfied ap- 
plicants selection must necessarily be made by other means. The 
means adopted is that of nonunation, and the greatest care is taken 
in makmg enquiries about those qualifications of the candidates 
which no exammation can test, but which arc often of the highest 
importance for administrative work Some of our correspondent's 
do not seem to realise that the university degree cannot be enough 
by itsclf:s-bccause of the large number of quahfied candidates, 
if for no other reason. Thus one, who VTites that “ university 
examination is certainly a better method of recruitment than nom- 
ination, which was adopted by Government a few ycais back,” 
seems to imagine that the degree result might somehov be made ' 
to carry with it an appointment automatically. 

12G. The greatest drawback of the systenj of nomination is 
that It lead'^ to a perpetual haunting of the offices by candidates, 

' Oral o.ilcn'-' p'ln'ei at the cal 'vnswora to Quedtjon 15 
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io aliempts i.o uho all aorU of influoiioo, and fo lr)n/( vviul/iii/^ liy 
men who arc loth lo abandon hope of ajjpoinl-nK'nl/fi. “ The l-r(»iil)le 
s is/' says Mr Chiikc/ “ ihal men are apl, l,o lian/' aboiil/ yrjar afUn' 
year until they are twenty-five yeainof a;/e.” 'I'hm eannot but be 
bad for the candidates . it is, says Mi, l^atis f'lmndra If ay,''' “ ntterly 

demoralising ns it encoiirngen flatteiy and eera-inbling 

for Government favours ” “ At jiresent, Gieie seems so mneh ol 
chaiwc m rcsjjcct of these njipoinfynents ", says Mi , M, lb (jameron,*^ 
“ that the bare po'^sibility of seleotion affects a veiy miicli laigej' 
pro])or(ion of the stiidcnis, and for a fai longer time than is v/ai- 
ranted b> any reason The thought tliat he ha-; even a very remote 
chance of a nomination exerts a powerful irdlueriee on the stndentV/ 
career at college nob only in the way of di''traeting liim f/om tl/e 

true ends of study but also in the dir-ipation of ene/g/ m- 

volvod III running about to secure recommendation'; or fo cultivate 
patronage ’ 


127 The formal li t of fcrviee appointmuit ; doc, not e/hau„t 
*he j/d*' ibilities of employment under Gove/nment; if it did, /he 
eomji-.ratr. ely rrnall number of ''ueh aj^poinf/rgerit" a'/aiJable might 
be e j/ceted to her/e it effect upon the nurnbe^r (A eandidaf/,;. 
there are in aeldilnni many fJeaie,al appenntmen/'; Oovu htnrjtl/ 
ofnee vJjich are nob unde.r the reguIatiVns of the ffeeretr,Tiat uppe; 
and lo'',er e'e^rkdiipi, and to v/hieh appomt,me,e/ are made; by the 
head of the office , for /he e pe/ition; deg/e/,^' are found /o l/C 
u'-eful. ne/ be/ an e the.^, are reouired ae a e-/;r dif ion of appefnt 
mem and ee-tairly not be/a-mo t'e ki'^o of a/GJnmonf/, y/hieb 
ou'grt to be repm/erted- by a ua:ve'r/>y deg/e/; Jv ,/;?/'/// f/,/ f,hh/ 
kind of ' ork, b>t- '.r/.yiy eeea'x.-.O; a. ''C fare f/„d by obV/,,"; 
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128. To this class belong the large^nnmber of subordinate 
appointments m the Post Office — some 4,000 m Bengal and Assam 
alone, of which 154 were filled up in 1917 The salaries run from 
Ks. 40 to Rs. 120, but proifiotion to high rank is possible Mr 
Clarke told us that he is dissatisfied with the existmg methods 
of recrmtment, which are very haphazar4- As no recruits ought to 
be taken after the age of 20, graduates are of course excluded. Mr. 
Clarke urged that an exammation^ was needed, at the age of about 
18, which would mclude English, geography and mathematics . the 
wntmg and spellmg of subordmates are usually very weak, and 
their knowledge of geography most indifferent. But, for the 
purposes of the Post Office, this exammation should not be 
competitive, smce the Post Office reqmred m its employes quali- 
ties such as cannot be tested in an exammation. If such an 
examination existed, ]\Ii. Clarke thought the Post Office might be 
debarred from acceptmg boys who had not passed it.^ 

129. Emally there are, as Mr Keir reminds us, “ hosts of petty 
posts m the districts to which appomtments are made by loca\ 
officers without reference to Government The mitial pay of these 
posts 18 ordinarily Rs. 20 or Rs 26, and the maximum to which 
a man can nse is Rs. 100 or Rs 120. Graduates are very rarely 
appomted to these posts, so I have not thought it necessaiy to 
obtain detailed statistics relatmg to them.” But even these posts 
are sometimes filled by graduates , and m any case, since a 
knowledge of English is required, and smce English is as a rule 
eystematically taught only to those who pursue the regular course 
leading to the university degree, the ‘ host of petty posts ’ are mostly 
filled by men who have advanced some distance on the way to 
the degree who have passed the matriculation, or failed at it, 
or (very fiequently) who have passed or failed at the inteimediate. 

130. Few of our correspondents nay, m oiu judgment, suffi- 
cient regaid to the use of the university system as a means of train- 
ing students for this modest kind of work : when they discuss the 
mode of appointment to Government posts, it is mamly of the 
comparatively small number of definite service posts that they are 
thinking. Yet the fact that, not only for the regular service posts, 
but also for this great multitude of petty clerkships, some university 
training has m practice come to be almost neenssary, constitutes one 

• * Or-vl c\i<lcnce printed at end of ana^ era to Qutalion lo 
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of the most, t.roulilcsomo of our problems. “Much of the over- 
cro\\{bng of our colleges,” iib ]\lr W. C. Word8^Yorth^ says, “ comes 
about, because i hey luive i.o accommodate students who m other 
counliies would be .sali.sfactorily equipped for the work they con- 
template 1)) a school cdueat.ion, perhaps concentrated by a short 
.Mibsc(juent. couT.seat. .sonjc such institution as Clark’s College.” 
“ Many of the .students,” says Mr. C. H. Bompas,” “ have no 
aim higher than a clerkshij) , ai)d the position is much the same 
as if the Unncrsity of Ijondon made itself lesponsible for the train- 
ing of all the typists cmplo 3 'cd in the meichant offices in London. 
Sceondniy .schools should give all the education reqmred for ordinary 
clerical employ mcnl ” Mr Boinpas’s view is perhaps a little 
exaggerated ; but it contains a .substantial element of truth. 

131 It is not suipiising that these effects of the relations 
bet V cen Co\ eminent service and umveisity work are regarded 
vith real pcrtuibation by many of our correspondents. “All the 
c\ ils existing under the present system”, says Nawab Syed Nawabaly 
. Chau(\hur> “ are mostly attributable to umversity degrees 
being considcicd as passports to places under Government service.” 
“In my opinion ”, says Mr Justice Sefahagiri Iyer,i “the 
dclciioi.ilion of the Indian umversities is traceable, to a large 
extent., to their endeavour to accommodate themselves to the 
needs of the pubhc service ” l\Ir Satis Chandra Kay^ thinks that 
the system is disadvantageous to the pubhc services “ for the 
reason that they do not attract the most suitable type of men; 
to students it is disadvantageous for the reason that they diminish 
the spirit of learning for its own sake and create a^hankering for 
cx'a ill Illation, and not for knowledge, as the only available avenue 
to the pubhc services , on the progress and advancement of learning 
its effects are obvious ” “ The present condition that the umver- 
sity diploma or degree is ^practically the only means of gettmg 
Government posts,” says Bar Kumudmi Kanta Banerjee Baha- 
dur,^ “is the greatest obstacle to proper umversity education in 
Bengal,” “ True progress and advancement of learmng ”, says 
Dr. Tej Bahadm' Sapru^, “ must be out of the question so long 
as a university degree is to be treated as a bridge to a post under 
Government.” 
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132 Mr. Ruslibrook Wilhams^ of Allahabad dehvers a strong 
indictment of the whole system 

“ Tho association of employment m the public services with success m ex- 
ammationS conducted by purely educational bodies, which may be traced 
ultimately to the pohcy of Sir Henry Hardmge, has operated almost as an 
uumized evil At first, no doubt, it fulfilled the hopes of its designers, m 
assistmg the spread of western education, and contnbutmg to the multiph- 
cation of institutions where such education was imparted But smce that 
time, its efiects have been truly sinistei^ So far as the public services aie 
concerned, these efiects have been less marked, but it is noticeable that the 
result has been the exclusion from those services of many youths admirably 
qualified by birth, standing and force of character to perform all the 
duties entailed by official eraplojunent . • On university students the efiect 
has been lamentable They have come to regard a iimversity degree as a 
prehminary to Government service . . They are dommated throughout their 
university hie by their conception of a degree as something with a hard cash 
value , and the conception of university trainmg as a means to the fuller 
development of individuahty . . . . makes no appeal to them The whole 
state of the umversity system of India, as it exists to-day, is a striking 
commentary upon the results of associatmg Government posts with 
umversity degrees . . . The umversities have been too long crushed under 
the burden of a system which diverts their energies from the piKsmt of' 
sound leammg to the production of candidates for Government clerkships ” 

133. Ml’. Cuthbertson Jones, ^ Pimcipal of the Agra College, 
speaks from thp pomt of view of another provmce, but what he says 
IS, mutatis mutandis, equally apphcable to Bengal . — 

“ In the absence of sufficient openmgs in trade or commerce Indian 
students flock mto our umversities, eager to quahfy for subordmate po^ts 
under Government, or for the law, or, fading these, are prepared to fall back 
upon a clerkship .... Armed with diplomas, hungry appheants present 
themselves m shoals for selection to Government appomtments. A student 
vho has reached about tho highest qualification his umversity enU bestow 
IS often glad to accept a naib tahsildarship, in which he will earn Es 60 
for perhaps five years, before reachmg the d Dorado of a tahsildarship, where 
he may hope to earn ultimately Es 300 or Es 400 per mensem If our uni- 
^ ersity diplomas are worth anythmg at all, they deserve higher rewards 
than these . . . Tho fact is that tho induceipents offered by Government m 
the first instance to induce students to attend our umversities have been 
persevered with after the need for them has ceased to exist ” 

131 For these or similar reasons no less than 06 of our corres*' 
pondeuts advocate the distribution of appomtments solely on the 
basis of special tests conducted by Government, independently 
of the universities Thus Dr. Hiralal Haidar^ says that “ umver- 
sity examinations should not be regarded as tjic qualification for 
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at home, whose duty it would he to conduct examinations 
for the Indian pubhc services in all those cases where it may he 
decided to oh tarn recruits hy examination in India ” Blr. 
W. C Wordsworth^ also “ would advocate something hke the 
civil service commission for the examination of candidates for the 
higher services after prehrmnary selection ” 

c 

137 The ohjections to this proposal assume many forms Thus 
Dr. Abdurrahman^ asserts thal^ “ if students are permitted to 
walk round the' University and enter pubhc and admimstrative 
services from other routes and with drSerent passports, the univer- 
sities win have to close It wiU mean the rmn of the work of a 
century This, of course, imphes that the candidates for these 
exanunations would not need to go to the University or its colleges 
to obtain the training necessary to equip them for success in the new 
competitions No doubt this would be true m regard to the lower 
civil service examinations , but, if we may judge by the experience 
of other countries, it ought not to apply to the higher grades. A 
kindred objection is based upon the fear that the estabhshment^ 
of special examinations would “encourage the giowth of institutions 
preparing pupils fo'r the special tests — ' crammers ’ in fact 
“ Success in^ an examination,” says ]\Ir A. I Mayhew,^ 
“ might be gamed by private tuition, or by a course in the cramnung 
estabhshments that would undoubtedly arise, and would afford 
no guarantee of anythmg except a certain mental agility.” Tins is 
a real and great danger which, if not guarded against, might go far 
to render futile any scheme of educational reform, and it' affects 
the schools ..qmte as much as the Umversity.^ Ulr. Monahan 
recognises this danger, and endeavours to guard against^it by 
suggesting that the commissioners should be required “ to satisfy 
themselves that candidates had received a good education.” 
“ This,” he says, “ would be some check on cramming establish- 
ments. The commissioners might lefuse to admit to the competi- 
tive examination candidates prepared at institutions not approved 
by them.” 

c 

13S The ground of these fears is the behef that students who 
aimed at Government sendee would no longer resort to the Univer- 
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sity ; find it is in answer to this fear that many of ’our correspond- 
ents lay emphasis upon the value of a university education for 
' men in high office, and therefore conclude that something like the 
present system should be maintained. The very opposite behef — ■ 
the belief that the University would continue to provide all the 
tiaming — lies behind another objection Thus Mr. A H Macken- 
zie^ sn 3 "s that “ open competitive examinations would dominate 
our cuiriciila ; for it would be impossible for schools and colleges 
to resist the piessiire which would be put upon them to adapt 
their syllabuses and methods of teaching to ensuring the success 
of their students in the examinations for entry to a profession 
which, under present economic conditions, offers a more certain 
means of livehhood than any other ” And Mr. H. J. Maynard,^ 
speaking from the experience of the Punjab, wheie competitive 
exannnations for the Piovmciai Civil Service have long been held, 
contends that — 

“ a real competitive examination held in India for such a service as the 
Indian ’Civil Service would entirely dominate the course of higher education, 
and, unless the universities took to teaching its subjects and to paying a good 
deal of attention to the probable requirements of its examiners, students would 
turn elsewhere, and ciammmg establishments would be thronged...”' 

For the present, ” he concludes, “ and particularly m ths Punjab, I see no 
escape from the conclusion that university examinations must contmue to be 
regarded as the qualification for all the higher admmistrative posts ” 

139 A yet more fundamental objection is that, as Khan Sahib 
Maulvi Kazi Zahiral Haq^ puts it, “ the competitive system of 
examination for filhng up posts is not at all suited to the conditons 
prevaihng in Bengal ” The same view was taken,* in a full and 
careful argument, by the Government of India m their education 
resolution of 1904 ; and this judgment is supported by the Pubhc 
Services Commission, who have discussed in an mteiesting 
passage^ the causes which make for success in a competitive 
system They recogmse that what is needed for a good public 
servant is not merely that he should have been able to remember 
on a given day a certam numbor of ji®ihaps disconnected facts, 
but that he should have undergone a long and systematic dis- 
ciphne under conditions calculated not merely to fill Ijj^p^mory 
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but to teach him independence and initiative, and to cultivate 
those gifts of character that mil help him in deahng with his fellow 
men If the competitive system has been'sliccessful in Britain, ^ 
it is because, with aU their defects, the British schools and umver-' 
sities do provide training grounds of this kind, and because the 
schemes of the competitive exammationa have been adapted to the 
programmes of study of the best universities and schools, and have 
therefore secured for the servic^e of the State the best products 
of the educational system of the country ” — men who have been 
trained for life, and not merely for examinations - 

“ Confornuty witk tke regular educ&tional machmery of the country,” 
the Commission contmue, “ is desirable, partly because under such conditions a 
larger number of candidates will be forthcoming than would be the case if 
the examination required special preparation, but mainly because a well or- 
ganised school or university course is the most likely means of producing the 
mental and moral characteristics which are required m a public servant. 
Such courses have an educative value much superior to that acquired during 
a course of special preparation for an examination, because in every good 
school and university there are formative influences, both inside and'^outside' 
the class-rooms, which help to mould and develope character . The 
development of educatton m India has not yet been such as to satisfy the 
second condition which we have recognised as necessary to the success of the 
competitive systqm ” 

140 The Public Services Commission are thTis opposed to a 
purely competitive system in India, precisely because the educa- 
tional s)’’stem has not yet been so developed as to^nsure that such 
a system would produce the best men available. But, they add, 

“ the arguments against competitive examinations . . . are valid 
only m the present condition of education in India When schools 
and colleges there are improved, and when education is more 
equally diffused among all communities, itinay well be possible 
to -introduce a S 3 "stem of competitive 'examinations m India with 
the same good results as in England.” 

141. Influenced, though perhaps not wholly comdneed, by such 
considerations as the above, 06 of* our correspondents recommend 
that while a system of competitive examinations should be 
estabhshed, it should be closely linked with, and made dependent 
upon, the educational system of the country f the attainment of 
a gi^ven educational stage being required for admission to the 
different grades of, 'examinations ; a degree, and possibly (as some 
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urge) a degree including specific subjects,^ being demanded for the 
higher grades, a satisfactory course at a good school for the lower 
grades “ The several tests,” as 3\Ii- Harakanta Bose^ urges, 
should, as far as practicable, be made to correspond to the 
drfierent university examinations ” 

142 Several correspondents urge that the kind of study pursued 
m college and university should be more closely related to the 
btudents’s future work Thus Mr* Radhilcanath Bose^ argues that — 

“ a man who has made a special study of psychology and ethics may 
rightly be appointed to a judicial office, but an M Sc m chemistry should not 
be allowed to nastc his hard-acquired knowledge of science in detecting 
fallacies and sifting evidence as a judicial officer So a man who has won 
his degree in economics may Avell find a place in the revenue department, but 
an i\I A in Sanskrit would be of little value there If Government, 
therefore, would la}’’ down a set of rules distinctly defining the nature of 
qualifications necessary for appointments in different departments, it would, 
I believe, do good to both parties.” 

That IS to say, there should be a real correspondence between 
the character of the ciUTiculum and the requirements of the service 

143. It IS perhaps especially in regard to the humbler appoint- 
ments, clerkships and the hke, that a system of this kind, related 
to an improved organisation of secondary educatioia, is felt to be 
desirable 

“ The introduction of special tests for special classes of minor appointments 
under Government ”, Dr C E Culhs observes, “ would be advantageous 
if it involved an improvement in secondary education without any prejudice 
to university education The retention in secondary schools of students who 
do not aim at, or are insufficiently qualified for, a complete university traimng 
would tend to enhance the efficieney of university teachers ” 

144 On such a basis, as many of our correspondents urge, the 
institution of a system of special tests hnked with the existing edu- 
cational system would be advantageous at once to the services, 
to the schools and colleges, and to the students 

“ With specially devised tests of the kind I have m view , . ' ’ says 

Mr M B Cameron, 2 " the student’s way would be much clearer If he 
determined to enter himself as a candidate, his course of preparation would 
run probably to a great extent parallel to his school or college studies, and 


1 TJius Mr. Riidlmkairml Muklierjco urges that “ graduates entering the public scrvicep 
should bo required to take ^ip ginoral and special subjects in jioltiical science, -1 

economy and sociology.” Ifo adds further details answer to Question 
* Question 1C 
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•would mean mcreased application to them What extra preparation and drill 
were required would be somethmg confined to a limited time, after which his 
chance of an appomtment would_either disappear altogether, or be increased 
to such an extent as would justify special efiort ” 

145. Mr. H Sharp^ has "worked out this idea of the con elation 
of a systeni of tests for service appointments "witli the ediitational 
system more fully than any other of our correspondents- . — 

“ I would advocate special tests for^difierent kmds of admmistrative work. 
Such a test would be not merely by written papers, but should involve an 
investigation of a candidate’s records and antecedents, and an oral examma- 
tion The possession of some standard of attainment at school or college 
(e g , for certam branches the possession of a degree) would also form a neces- 
sary qualification for admission The actual subjects of exammation would 
be few, and should have some bearmg on the work which the candidate will 
subsequently have to perform Some of the exarmnations might be conducted 
by a central board , but, generally there should be boards formed imder the 
local Governments, or under groups of them Such boards should contam 
professors connected “with the vanous umversities, and local Governments 
might weU arrange for some interchange of examiners It would be 
well if other public bodies utihsed these exammations as tests for ^dminis; 
trative or professional work ” 

146 In the principle that Government posts should be filled 
after special tests, but aftei special tests which should be closely 
related to the educational system of the country, and which 
should lequire that the candidate should have attamed the ap- 
propriate stage in this system, our correspondents seem to have 
found a mode of reconcihng the demands of those who claim that 
a umversity education is an all but essential qualification of high 
officials, with the demands of those who complain that the Uni- 
versity is now degraded and hampered by the necessity of pro^^dmg 
framing for hosts of candidates for clerkships and other humble 
offices But the need which drives these boys into the University 
— the need which leads Govenimento officers to stipulate for a 
university tiaining for work in which no umversity training ought 
to be required — must somehow be met if this suggested solution 
i'^ to be piacticable Tffis need is due to the absence of an 
efficient svstem of higher secondary education The training 
aftoided by the schools must be made good enough to suffice 
as an equipment for these nunor offices 
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147. Ou tills point useful guidance comes fiom Dr Brajendra- 
natli SeaB — 

“ The quantity nncl quality of English wiitmg, speaking and reading, to- 
gether with infoiination about things in general that are needed m Bengal to-day 
foi the intelligent pursuit of any vocation in life that can satisfy the hliadralok 
class in Bengal (be it schooHcaching, office duty, mercantile business or 
technical training in am .scientific industry) cannot be acquired before the age ' 
of nineteen oi twenty 3 ears, that is, ab^ut the time, when the average Bengali 
i)ov finishes the intermediate course , and it is certainly an advantage that 
we should have an arm}" of intelligent subordinates with a grounding (not 
grinding) in the essentials of general education ” 

148 It may be noted that the age at which Dr Seal considers 
it to be possible foi Bengali boys to acqiure the kind of knowledge 
necessaiy for suboidmate sei vice approximately corresponds to the 
age at whicli Mi Claike^ ivould ivish to have an examination test 
foi the admission of suboidmates to the postal service , and that 
this age IS, in each case, a stage above that of the high schools 
Dr. Seal lecogmses that the high schools cannot afford the necessary 
preparation , and what he lecommends is that, “ when and where 
tlie additional lesources in men and money are ample, so as to ensure 
a high standard, ” there should be estabhshed “ intermediate colleges 
as a neiv wing 01 extension of the high school foundation ” And, 
he goes on, “ though I would not merge the intermediate college 
111 the high school, I ivould consider the former only as a higher 
school, ^ e j as the tei minus of a hberal general education ” 

149. Here would be the missing link m the educational system 
of Bengal an institution at which boys could obtaimthe kind of 
training (moral as well as intellectual) necessary to quahfy them 
for the subordinate ranlcs of the services, without being driven on 
to flood and swamp umversity classes for which they are not ready, 

01 to take (as many of them now do) a mere fragment of a umversity 
couise that ought to be regarded as a whole By this means the 
adaptation to the educational system of a logical and clearly defined 
.system of tests and qualifications for admission to the public services 
would be made practicable , and the evils which many of our cor- 
re.spondents have deplored as arismg from the present mode of 
appomtment would be substantially rectified 




/ 
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150. We do not, at tins stage, put forward our own recommen- 
^dations on this very important subject Our purpose, in tins as 
in the foregomg chapters, has been merely to explore the present 
conditions, and the suggestions and criticisms to which they have 
given nse, in order that they may have due weight m the consid- 
eration of our problem as a whole 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Inter-University Relations. 

7 . — TJie cxclusn'cness of the pieseni sijstem. 

1 Por historical and other jeasons, the older universities of 
India aie identified with the temtorial limits of the province or 
provinces whose needs they were originally designed to serve In 
so far as an Indian province is seH-contained in its government and 
orgamsation, it has been assumed that in its functions and outlook 
an Indian univcisity should also he self-contained TheUmversity 
of Calcutta, which at its foundation was the only university for 
northern India, has therefore expeiienced successive curtailments 
of its temtorial area, as new admimstrative provinces have been 
called into being. 

“ 2 The development of the Punjab and the Umted Provinces 

as admimstrative areas demanded the creatiop of the Punjab and 
Allahabad Universities m 1882 and 1887 respectively, thus hmitmg 
the range of the actmties of Calcutta Umversity. But affibation 
was still retained with Calcutta by certain colleges situated in these 
provinces and in the adjoining British territories and Native States. 

3. The Umveisities Commission^ of 1902 reported that the 
supervision of affiliated colleges could hardly be made effective 
at a great distance from the centre and that the local limits of 
each umversity should be more accurately defined.” The Commis- 
sion therefore recommended that “ steps should be taken to remove 
from the Calcutta hst the affihated colleges situated m the Central 
Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab, etc,, and the colleges 
in Ceylon which send in candidates for the Calcutta ezarmnations 
may be transferred to Madras, unless thd colomal authorities are 
prepared to make more smtable provision for their needs ” 

4, Under the terms of the Acb of 1904 “ the Governor-General 
in Council may, by general or special order, define the temtorial 
limits within which, and specify the colleges m respect of which, 
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any powers conferred by or under tbe Act of Incorporation or tbig 
Act shall be exercised ” An order issued under the terms of this 
clause specified as the area of the jurisdiction of the Umveisity 
of Calcutta the territories which are now mcluded m the Presidency " 
of Bengal and the provmces of Burma, Bihar and Orissa and Assam. 

5, The pohcy of territorial liimtation was followed m the Patna 
Umversity Act 'm 1917, consequent on the creation of the new 
province of Bihar and Orissa The Act provided that “ no imiver- 
sity in British India other than ithe Patna Umversity shall, after 
the commencement of this Act, admit any educational institu- 
tion of the province of Bihar and Orissa to any privileges what- 
ever, and any such privileges granted by any such other umveisity 
to any educational institution m that provmce, prior to the com- 
mencement of this Act, shall be deemed to be withdrawn on the 
commencement of this Act The Patua Umversity, thus orgamsed 
on the affiliating pattern, is a self-contained university designed 
to meet the needs of the provmce of Bfiiar and Orissa and these 
needs alone. 

6 At the present day the territoiial limits of the provincial 
umversities of India are as follows — 


Tereitokial Lnirrs 


Umversity 

Provinces (including any 

1 Native States under their 

1 pobtical control and any 

I foreign possession included 

1 Within their boundanos) 

Native States or British 
'**' Colonies 

Calcutta 

i 

j Bengal, Barma and Assam 


Madras * 

' Madras and Coorg 

Hyderabad and Covlon 

Bombay 

' Bombay and Sind 

Baroda 

Allahabad 

United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudb, the Central Provinces 
(including Borar) and Ajmor- 
Menvara ^ 

The States included in the Baj- 
putana and Central Incha 
Agencies 

rnnjab 

Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, British Baluchistan 
and Delhi 

Kashmir and Baluchistan 

''Ivoro 

t 

irvsorc 

Patna 

Bihar and On'-'^a 



7. The jurisdiction of Calcutta University, iincluding the power 
of ariihatiiig colleges, extends over three provinces — Bengal, Burma 
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^ nivl A'-siin—conjiuninr^ 370,100 squaic miles and 05,000,00/7 
mini lit .ml'. Within this are, a Ihc Umvci.sity of Calcutta has a 
innno])f^lv. no other nmverpity bciii" pcrmit.lcd to alTiliato a college 
or ro^ol:ni^e a pehool. and ennvci .'^cly the Univcisity of Calcutta can 
Ikim' iu» dealings \\ith (‘(illcgcs or schools outside her boundaiies, 
A ''Indent n free to ehoo'-o his univci ''it.y, jnovidcd that he satisfies 
the eonditiou'' of ndmi'"ion l,o the in.stitulion which he desires to 
attend but, :n uril be siioun later, piovinci.al restrictions some- 
tiin<"' rendfT Ihi'' ('hoice difiicultjin pr.ictice 

S 'Jhese terntniinl limits have liccn deemed necessary m the 
jia'-t mainly for the following reasons. In the first place, the 
fiineiKin" of the older umvcr.sil ics m India have demanded them. 
Sfi loni!: as each of these universities is engaged, subject to 
(bi\ormnen1 fontrol, in administrative lathei than teaching func- 
noin It neco'-'-arilv follows that its bonndaiies should be as far as 
]io':sil)lcf o-terminons with those of a province And again, as each 
uni\cr‘:ity has rclition.s with a number of colleges, its regulations 
c.mnot cfTcotivcly be enforced if the colleges arc too numerous or 
• too remote for frequent supenusion. Inspection becomes difficult , 
llic distiibiition of examination papers is pomplicated , and the 
authorities of a distant college have little opportumty of taking an 
active part in the deliberations of the UmveiTwty. The bond 
between the two tends to be based solely on exammations and 
pi escribed courses. 

0, The sclf-eont allied piovincial university nlTord.s some adrmn- 
I'tr.ilne conveniences Because it exercises duect control over 
ftovcinmcnt collcgc.s, gives grants-in-aid to others, and is deeply 
interested in the secondary school system, Goverilment is neces- 
‘'.‘irily hnmpcicd in cariymg out these duties if the afiBliation and 
inspcftion of colleges wutliin its area and the recogmtion of schools 
.situated w'ithm its tcriitonal jurisdiction are in any respect under 
trhe authoi ity or in the hafids of another Government and umver- 
sity. In consultation ivith its owm university, a local Government 
has opportunities of reviewing the financial and educational re- 
sources of the piovmce and of^ mapping out a pohey of future 
development. 

10. Such was the opinion ot the Government of India . “ It is 
very necessary, ^ runs its resolution on educational policy of 
1913, “to restrict the area over which the affiliating umvemities 
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"have control by securing a separate university for eacli of tbe , 
leading pro^onces in India.” It was doubtless for this reason in' 
particular that tbe Patna XJniversiiy bas been constituted, that 
plans are being laid for new universities m Burma and tbe Central 
Provmces, and that suggestions bave-been made for an affibatmg 
university in Assam. 

11. Important though these considei^tions undoubtedly are, 
it IS clear that the rigidity of these somewhat artificial restrictions 
and the spirit of exclusiveness which they foster are beco ming 
irksome to many, especially to the teachers Mr. Arthur Biown^ 
of tbe Cotton College, Gaubati, feels tbe need of a closer connexion 
between tbe several umversities . — 

“ It IS most desirable that the various Indian provmces should not be 
water-tight compartments m matters of education, but that teachers should 
move from one to another much more freely than at present TTithout that, 
those who are unfortunate to be away from certam centres are doomed, and 
it is not to the interests of higher education that they should feel doomed ” 

]\Ir. Brown is probably referring in particular to the service 
problem which bas abeady been discussed m tbe preceding chapter , 
of this report, but bis remarks have also a general application 
Tbe provincial barriehs, and also the Government service system 
wlucb confines its officers, almost without exception, to a parti- 
cular province, have prevented much coming and going m the 
umversity world. The sense of isolation bas reacted unfavour- 
ably both on tbe umversities and on the teachers. We agree with 
j\Ir, Brown that the prospects of the teachers should be vadened 
by hopes of more ffiuitful service, if necessary, by promotion and 
tiansference to other universities. And a practice of inbreeding is 
also unhealthy for education generally. A umversity or college 
which depends almost entuely on the service of her sons is in 
seiious danger of stagnation and extreme conservatism. An infusion 
of new blood is always desbable ^ 

12 Dining recent years tbe Umversity of Calcutta has made 
effoits to combat this ewl It has attracted to its service scholars 
of repute from other parts, of India ; and the Bengal Government 
have been fortunate in the inclusidn of some talented Indians from 
outside the Presidency among its educational officers Bengal has 
also been willing to give the services of her scholars to other 
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iproAnnces ; for \vg have met a mimbcr of BciigaliB sci'ving ihkIci-' 
other universities. The newer universities at Benares and Mysore 
have also gone far afield in the recruitment of their teaching siafl', 
and with successful icsults. 

13. The Calcutta Post-Graduate Committee^ emphasised the 
importance of a close relationship between the universities of the 
Indian Empire and made scA^era] suggestions : — 

“Thcie should be fiequout coiumuuicatioii betweeu llio vanouS univer- 
sities, vbicli communication mi”lit b<) encouiaged liy tlie employment, from 
time to time, of distinpuislied sclioiam from outside ns temporaiy Iceliiicifl , 
■and examineis . Ad\an<af'e8 might also be tateii of inviting men of 
pinctical experience, not only fiom Calculi hut also from elsewhere, to 
<leh\er courses of lectures under the teimsof recrditment which we have 
proposed 

But examiners, as well as lecturers, may be drawn from other 
umveisities The value of the help which a university derives 
fiom the appointment of external exammcis is discussed else- 
where m our report.^ Temporary lectuicis serve not only to give 
a new angle of vision to the students, but also to introduce fresh 
ideas m the oiganisation and conduct of teaching. In recent 
years, the University of Calcutta has enlisted temporarily the 
services of many distinguished scholars from other parts of India 
and also from other lands. Calcutta scholars ai5» also available 
rn the same capacity to other universities , during our visit to 
Madras, Dr (now Sir) P. C, Ray, Professor of Chemistry m the 
Umversity of Calcutta, lectured to large audiences m that city. 

14. There already exist a certam number of associations whose 

objects are to stimulate research, to improve methods of study 
and to bring scholars of different provinces into contact -with each 
other. During the course of our inquiry, the Scieuc’e Congrc'-s held 
its annual meeting at Lahore under the chairmanship of Dr. Gilbert 
Walker , and a hbrary conference under the direction of 3Ir. Sharp 
w'as summoned to the same city by the Government of India, 
Professor Hamilton invited a number of economists to meet together 
in Calcutta in January, 1918, to discuss matters of common 
interest, • 

^ Hc'po^J, page 18 

2 PereonB engaged m other than educat onal v'ork, vho are prepared for a re-nme-a- 
tion decided on by the Umverbity to deal mth special suhjc-ct^ in .rhich thcj 
anthonties Report, para'*14{d) 
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15. The Indian Blathematical Society, irhose proceedings le-^ 
vealed the mathematical abihty of ]\Ir Hamaniijan, the first 
Indian Fellow of the Foyal Society, has also done similar woik 
for a nnmber of years The foUowmg statement has been address- 
ed to us by hir ACL Wilkmson, Professor of Mathematics, 
Elphmstone College, Bombay, who has done much to stimulate 
mathematical research m India — c 

“ The Indian Mathematical Society was started m 1908 It has a central 
hbrary m Poena , and books and journs^Js are circulated to members on request 
The membership m 1916 was 163 The majority belong to the Madras Presi- 
dency, hut we recruit largely in the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab, and a 
few from Ceylon, Burma and other parts of India A bi-monthlv joiunal is 
published Meetmgs of the Society are held bienniallv, the first being held 
m Madras in 1916, at which 70 members were present ” 

ProAuncial scientific societies, or societies attached to particular 
umversities, are not mcompatible with the maintenance of great 
associations lepresentative of the whole of India But we should 
regret any tendency to particularism which would weaken the 
efiorts of associations planned upon a more comprehensive scale 

16 It IS strange that, though certam associations and'publid 
spirited individuals Aave taken the imtiative and have striven to 
brmg together workers from different fields foi the discussion of 
matters of ccflnmon mterest, the umversities themselves have 
done very httle m this direction. In recent yeais there have 
been numerous educational conferences to consider different aspects 
of the work but, so far as we know, there has been no conference of 
umversities. Even at a time when new umversities are contem- 
plated and umversity problems are undei general discussion, such 
questions as the development of post-graduate studies, the introduc- 
tion of a schooTfinal exammation, reciprocal recogmtion of examina- 
tions and the appointment of external exammers have not been 
discussed by umversity representatives in conference Consulta- 
tion upon these and other points would have suggested new foims 
of mter-umversity co-opeiation, would have helped the formation 
of public opinion upon many difficult problems and have lessened 
the possibilities of misunGlcrstandmg and of friction, 

17 The Calcutta Post-Graduate Committee^ also laid stress 
on the importance of a friendly understanding between universities 
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^ in the matter of reseaich and post-giaduate instruction in 
following terms — 

“ In making these proposals ^\c arc a^^a^c of the fact that other Indian 
universities also have been improving their arrangements for higher teaching, 
and there are, in addition, a munbei of Government institutions and learned 
societies keenly interested in tlie work of research In the course of this 
rejiort v c have laid emphasis on the necessity for co-operation and sympathy 
botMcen all those who arc ei'sgaged under the University We would now go 
further and suggest that scholars living in different parts of the Indian Empiie 
should bo brouglit into close relationship one with another It may be hoped 
that the bonds of union that result frbm a common pursuit of knowledge may 
be tlic means of bunging races and peoples into harmony with each other. 
In this task the Universit)’' of Calcutta should not be behindhand If India is 
to add to the stock of human knowledge, she cannot afford to dissipate her 
enei cries or allow' lier scholars to w'ork m isolation No mter-umvcrsity rivalry 
should be permitted to interfere w'lth the prosecution of the w'ork under the 
most favourable circumstances If, for these reasons, Calcutta scholars may 
ha\e to go far afield, so also should Calcutta be prepared to welcome from 
elsewhere scholars wishing to avail themselves of the facilities provided in this 
city 

18. In Ills report on Bombay University written in 1913, Sir 

^Alfied Hopkinson wurote these words • — 

“ 1 am impressed wntli the dcsirabilit)' of devotmg attention spcciall} to 
those suh]ects which can be studied in India better, than m other places, in 
which research can be earned on more effectively here than elsewhere , w'hich 
for want of a better w’ord may be called ‘ onentalia ’ economics and 
economic history witli special reference to India, this prii ciple applies 
Otliei subjects suggest themselves as coming within it , for example, Indian 
history, anthropologv, including archceology, the history of Indian thought 
(literature and philosophy) and philology What subjects exactly should he 
taken -up and liow they may be divided will depend partly on the special 
qualifications of the men who may be found available ” 

19 To this list may be added the scientific investigation ot 
industrial and commercial problems. In this field .also one part of 
India may ofier advantages and opportumties superior to those 
afiorded by any other provmce For some branches of technological 
research and training, Calcutta may be the best centre , for others, 
Bombay , for others, Madras or Cawnpore. But such concentra- 
tion would need to be accompanied by the recogmtion and 
encouiagement of sub-stations of cognate scientific enquiry and by 
the systematic communication • ot the results obtained at such 
sub-stations to the workers at the headquarters of the particular 
department of research This could be secured in part through 
the medium of sci^mtific journals and even more by meetings of 
scientific men at which fellow-workers m the same or a 
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"!frelds of science come into personal association. But for effective ^ 
combmation something more is required. It will probably be 
foimd desirable to develop e some form of central body possessmg 
■expert knowledge and admimstering funds which would enable it • 
io stimulate at every different centre those hues of research most 
needed at the time for the solution of teclmological problems 

20. It would not be desirable, m out .judgment, to attempt 
any rigid demarcation m the field of scientific research m its applica- 
tions to mdustry. But division of labour is necessary and economi- 
cal. Local conditions will suggest such a division and lead to the 
-establishment of the most highly organised centres of technological 
research and tiaming in the provmce where their work will be most 
■closely associated with local industry. Each umversity should be 
free to use its own judgment m acceptmg or declining any private 
gift which may be offered to it for the estabhshment of a technologi- 
cal department. Similarly, the Government of each piovmce 
would resent mterference with its hberty of action in such matters 
But the advice and experience of a central body, detached from 
local preference and surveymg the needs and resources of India as a * 
whole, would be valped by provincial Governments, umversities 
and private donois alike when considering the advisability of 
developing new^ institutions for technological research And if 
the central body were in a position to make grants or lend men 
in aid of such research, its advice would carry greater weight in 
determining a decision and in preventing either unnecessary over- 
lapping of effort or the multiplication of technological departments 
inadequately staffed and msufficiently equipped ^ 

21 Teiritoiial restiictions have also proved harassing to the 
students In a previous chapter attention has been diawn to the 
migiatory habits of Indian students who, as a class, have no gieat 
leluctance to go far afield for their education. The Imperial 
departments of admimstration tend to make the transfer of liouse- 
Iiolds from one piovmce to another of frequent occurrence, and 
theiefore of students from one university to another And it may 
also happen tliat students may very rightly msh to attach them- 
selves, at some point in then academic careers, to some paiticular 


^ Tlic Tnclmu Inductnnl Commission made Fomenhat similar recommendations in 
Cliapter X of their report This question ls alo dealt nath more fully m Chapter L of 
our rcpjrt 
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college 01 group of teacliers Quite a uumlier of Syrians, for 

example, come from distant Tiavancore to Serampore and St 
Paul’s Colleges, because m the former college there is a depart- 
ment of Christian theology, and in both colleges there is, 
Chiistian influence which is desired by these students Subject 
to the pro^'lsioll that oiganised courses of study are not lightly- 
mteriupted, we feel vuth Mr Siidmeisen^ that “ the way should not 
be barred to an easy passage fi<jm one umveisity to another and 
that the whole of India should be open to nugration ” 

22 Under the terms of Section 26 (p) of the Universities Act 
of 1904, “ the Senate may, with the sanction of ^the Governments 
make regulations to provide for the conditions to be comphed with 
by candidates not being students of any college affiliated to the 
University, for degrees, diplomas, licences, titles, marks of honour, 
■scholarships, and prizes confeiTed or granted by the Umveisity.”" 
A summary of these regulations is given below — 


(а) Cahutta Umversii’tj — The Syndicate shall have powers in any case- 
* to aduiit to any university examination in any faculty any person who shall 

present a certificate from any institution authorised to grant certificates by 
the Governor General in Council or by a local Government, or from such 
other institutions as may be from time to time recogmsed for the purpose 
by the Syndicate, showing that he has attended course'^ of study, passed 
examinations, or taken degrees equivalent to those which are required m the 
case of students of the Calcutta University Subject to certain conditions a 
successful candidate in the Cambridge senior local examination is considered 
to have passed the matnculation , and, if he has taken honours in the flist 
class, the intermediate examination 

(б) Madras Umversity — ^Holders of completed secondary school leaving 
certificates (issued under the authority of the Government of Madras) or 
such other authority as may have been accepted by the^l^ndicate, may be 
admitted by the head of an affiliated college to a university course of study , 
and when so admitted shall be registered as matriculates of the University.. 
The Syndicate accepts some examinations (which are not named in the 
Calendar) as equivalent to the intermediate For the purposes of mimmum 
literary attampients necessary for admission to the courses in teaching and 
law, the Syndicate ace'epts some examinations of other umversities, but these 
are not named m the Calendar 

(c) Punjab TJniv&rsiiy — The matriculation of any other recognised univer- 
sity (the term ‘ recogmsed ’ is not defined), tlhe final school exammation for 
European schools in India, the Cambiidge somor local exarmnatibn, the higher 
Oxford local examination, the school leaving certificate examination of the 
Umted Provinces, the final exammation held in chiefs’ colleges and any otl^er 
examination approved by the Senate on the recommendation of the SynA 
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cate, are regarded as equivalent to the matriculation examination of the 
Punjab Umversity Similarlj, the first arts or other eqmvalent exammation 
of any other recognised umversity are recognised as eqmvalent to the inter- 
mediate examination of^the Punjab Umversitv A simdai rule also applies 
to the B. A and B. Sc degree exam nations 

(d) Allahabad Umversity — The matriculation of the Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras and Punjab Umversities, the semor Cambridge and semor Oxford 
local exarmnations under certam conditions, the final exammations prescnbed 
for European schools, the school leaving exammation of the Umted Provmces 
or of Ajmer-Merwara, the school leaving: certificate exammatiQps of Bombay, 
Burma, Madras, the high school leavmg certification exammation of Hvdera- 
bad State, and diplomas of chiefs’ colleges are recogmsed foi admission to 
the umversity course The courses pursued m other umversities, uhetlier of 
one, two or three years, are recogmsed The mtermediate and degree 
exarmnations of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras and Punjab Umversities are recog- 
nised as equivalents to similar examinations of the Allahabad Umversity 

23 The summary given above is not by'miy means exhaustive 
The object of its mclusion is to give a general view of the pimciples 
which guide the authorities of Indian umversities in admittmg 
students from outside their territorial aieas In some umveisities, 

9 

Calcutta and Madras for example, the tendency is for the Syndicate 
to decide each case ok its merits Such a procedure involves con- 
sideiable delay and often vexatious disappointments Again, veiy 
little protnsion i^ made by any of the universities for the adnnssion 
of graduates of other universities for the purpose of post-giaduate 
study and research 

24 In June 1918, the Senate of the University of Bombay 
passed the following resolutions which are based on the principle 
of reciprocity ; — 

“ 15S The matciculatiou cxammatious of the Universities of Calcutta, 
IMadras, Allahabad, and Punjab and the entrance examination of the Mi sore 
University vill be deemed equivalent to matriculation at this University, 
jiroMded the candidate has completed sixteen vears of age on or befoio the 
I'it of August next follouing any of these exatiinations vhicli he has passed 
ind pioMded also he has passed at such examination in a classical I'liiguago 
and science 

IbO The mtermediate arts and inteimcdiate science examinations of 
other Indnn universities and tl»o Unuersitv of London will he accepfed as 
(.ipinalent to the coi responding examinations of this Unncrsitv in tlie case 
onh of those unni.rj.itios which lenprocate with this Uniicisiti in this respect 
V, In r* siu h ri c iprot at ion docs not exist the intcnnediatc a'-fs examnntion 
V ill be (h tilled equualent to the first year cirtificat^e examination of an 
,■ ts ( oil afliii.ited f(i tills Uni\<.r~it_\ anct v ill qnnlife for ndniissir)n to flic 
)Mt< rin(.di it< a^ts, 1 it( rmcdiate s( irncc inti nnedi itc cmirnerce int' niir diaf e 
,*a"ltitr» fils*- ciiin- > 'iin.' end I/''•elnnme'•\ ‘-cantific ediininetum c ).i -c. 
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of tins Unn<.Tsil\ and (lu- interincdintc science exainination will be deemed to 
(|nniif\ for ndini‘'Sion (o t he inf enncdifttc science, intermediate agriculture, first 
, eiuin'-crnm and juoluninniv scientific cvainination classes of this University 

A student jiassinc the intcnnedinte arts examination of a university 
reciproeatmu with this Unu orsit} inu} join the intermediate science class 
of this Uiii\ersit\ 

ItiH The first \enr cxainii^ation of the Mj sore University will be deemed 
e(|m\alent to the fii'^t yeni certificate examination of the arts colleges affi- 
liated to this universi(\ 

Ifi] In conformitv iiith the jirinyijiles underlying regulations 138, 139 
.Mid ]()0 the M ndic.itc shall haxc power to declare any other exammations of 
th-'se or any other iinneisities eciuivnlent to the examinations of this 

UnneisiiN ” 


23 The‘:e legulalions me clcai and piecise The University of 
Bomlinv is willing to iccijnocate wnth othei Indian universities and" 
accept then exaininatioiis as equivalents to its own, subject to the 
condition that a inatiiculate must be of a prescribed age and 
have pa'jscd in a classical language and sciencei Students of a 
univeisity rvhich docs not so lecipiocate will be penalised to 
the cxt.cnt of one yeai, the inteimediate examinations being then 
legal ded only as equivalent to the fiist year certificate examination 
Anothci nndci lying piinciple of these legulatidns is that, while the 
Univeisity defines the conditions of adnussibility, t^e responsibility 
of admitting students from another university rests with the college 
and not wnth the Syndicate The acceptance of these offers of 
xecipiocity , by another university will not entitle its students 
to admission to a Bombay college, but will allow them 
to apply direct to a college instead of indirectly through the 
Bombay Syndicate Each college affiliated to Bombay Umversity 
can, if it chooses, give preference to apphcations of students resident 
in the Presidency of Bombay The prmoiple of giving the college 
responsibility for the adnussion of students subject to general 
regulations framed by the Umversity is sound It is exasperatmg 
to a college, as wmll as to applicants, that obstacles should be 
placed in the way of its admittmg a student who has satisfied the 
reqmrements of another umversity If, by the efficiency of its 
traimng and teaching, a college is able ‘to attract students from a 
distance, the benefit is shared by the University and that college 
26 It may be objected that facilities for the freer > of 

students imght be aocompamed by a disposition on the ^ e 

universities to attract students from a dist by ■■ 
standard of a degree The safeguards ^ 
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publicity and in the right of visitation by Government. We believe 
that the danger of such underbidding for students is remote and not 
more serious than that of a gradual deterioration of standards 
creeping m unperceived and rmchecked in the case of a imiversity 
shielded by territorial protection and urged by local piibhc opmion 
to deal easily with the weaker candidates. 

27. Apari; however from any risk of the wilful misuse of academic 
privilege or of an abrogation of responsibility to the public interest? 
new questions of inter-university pohcy will arise as the universities 
emerge from territorial hmitations The' reciprocal recogmtion of 
courses of study as part of the qualification for a degree, the value 
which one imiversity should be expected to attach to a school certi- 
ficate accepted by another university as excusmg matriculation, 
the substantial eqmvalence of standards based m some cases upon a 
combmation of exammation results and a teacher’s repoii;, m other 
cases upon exammation results alone, are examples of the questions 
which are likely to arise more frequently in the future than has been 
the case m the past. The imminence of such questions, and ths 
certainty that the Indian imiversities will gam by havmg some 
authoritative channel through which they may, when necessary, 
commimicate q'. negotiate vuth universities m other countries have 
led seveial of our witnesses to call attention to the need for a supei- 
vismg body which would deal with the whole field of mter-uuiver- 
sity relationships m India. The Rev. ^Garfield Williams^ recom- 
mends that “ a special oflice with the Government of India 
should be created with the title of the Bureau of University 
Education to deal with all questions that concern universi- 
ties ” Mr Sudmersen,- though less definite in his suggestions 
on this XDoint, also thinks that in matters of university policy 
‘‘ considerable power should be reserved to the Government of 
India ” 

2S. jMr Sharps has discussed with us both in his oral and written 
evidence the provision of staudardismg agencies which would be of 
two kinds . — 

« 

“ ((f) I!i(' principal a<:onc\ i\ould boa boarii for conducting e.\aniina(ions 
Inch i\i!I qualifi candidates for Goi eminent sen ice and certain professions 
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Sonic of tlio cxnninmiions might be conducted by a central board , but/ 

gonornllv, tlierc should be lioards formed under the local Governments, or 
under croups of (hem Such boards should contain professors connected 
^ ■njlh {he %orioi 2 s unnersitics and local Governments might well arrange for 
some interchange of examiners. 

(6) Another agency mil result from the informal reciprocity m academic 
matters vlnch may be expected to establish itself between the various umver- 
sities This would take the f/irm of exchange of examiners, consultation 
recarding curricula, comparison of the results of teaching, etc. A standardis- 
inc nceiicv of great iinjiortancc may tints be formed. But it must depend, 
h'JS upon statutory obligation than jipon mutual confidence and the desire 
to give and to receive assistance One of its advantages w'ould be the rehef 
it will afford to subsidiary academic bodies and new local umversities in the 
early ‘Stages when the material for forming effcctivo facihties will as yet be 
inconijilete 

(c) By this means two ends will be gained — examinations for employment 
will be dissociated from examinations of a purely university character and a 
standardising mechanism will be instituted for appraismg the value of the 
different unncrsitics and counteracting any undesirable tendency to develope 
highh uncrpial standards of examination A subsidiary advantage of this 
plan IS that it will provide a species of external control which can be exercised 
V ith the minimum of friction, because the mere result of the test wall react 
upon inferior institutions and will largely absolve Government from the 
necessi *y of taking direct action in cases of default in any university The 
much-needed element of competition will be introi^uced into the umversity 
svstem , and lliat competition will bo kept on W'holesoine hnes by the existence 
of an external standardising agency ” ^ 

//. — New developments in univeisity policy 

29 For a long time past lu India the Umversity has been mainly 
regarded as a part of the administrative machinery for controUing 
the educational system Inspired by this idea, the notion has 
been widely diffused during recent years that every large province 
ought to be eqmpped with a university of its own for this purpose. 
Plans for the establishment of new universities have therefore 
been made wth the desire partly to cut the ties of administrative 
connexion with an institution under another. Government and 
paitly to provide for the needs of the mcreasmg number of students. 
This is natmal both on grounds of administrative umty and of 
provincial self-esteem Where this form of university exists, it 
seems to us a sound principle that ther'e should be no overlapping 
of affiliation (as the term is understood in India) between umver- 
sities , for there are undoubted advantages in avoidmg the over- 
lapping of complef admimstrative machinery from province to 
province 
voL. m 
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‘ c 30. It might be adduced as an additional argument in farouxr 
of the identification of the area of a umversity with that of a pro- 
vmce if each umversity corresponded to a defined Imgmstic 
area, but this is not usually the case For example, Marathi-speak- 
ing Berar is forced to look to ISTagpur instead of to Maharashtra ; the 
• Canarese-speaking people to the south of the Bombay Presidency 
are drawn towards Bombay and away irom Mysore ; and, if an 
affihating umversity were constituted m Assam, the Bengali of 
Sylhet would be obhged to transfer his allegiance from Calcutta 
or Dacca to Assamese Gauhati, In the Madras Presidency the 
Tamil, Telugu, Canarese and Malayalam commumties are aU 
included withm the Umversity of Madras , m the Presidency of 
Bombay the Guzarathi, Marathi, Smdhi, Parsi and Canaiese peoples 
all send their sons to colleges affihated to the same Umversity 
of Bombay. 

31. In liis speech on the Patna Umversity Bill in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, j\Ii Sarma drew attention to these linguistic 
difficulties by the following woids . — 

“ In starting this university — ^the Government seems to be proceeding upon 
the time-honoured territenal basis .... 

There are some who think that our educational system should be based 
on the Imguistic klses, that people havmg gemus of their own, that people 
speakiiig the same language should have a university of Iheu own so that 
thej’' may develope their special faculties in their own wav^” 

32. But in spite of the growth of the feeling that in the 
umversity system of India regard should be taken of communal 
aspuations and of linguistic dmsions in addition to the convemence 
of following tgrntoiial boundaries, the momentmu of the older body 
of opimon is stdi very strong. The danger lies in thinking of the 
present pattern of provincial university as the only pattern which 
can be adopted, and in provincial Goveimnents huriying prema- 
turely into the cieation of a new umvergity before the mtellectual 
resources of the province are adequate to the task, in order to get 
release from the admim'stiative incoin*enience aiismg fi om associa- 
tion with an affihating university in another province Bef erring to 
the latter danger, 3Ir Arthiu Blown of Cotton College, Gauhati, 
wiites — 

‘ It unv be dc^lrabIo to rche\e the situation in this part of India (.bssam 
b_\ disinonibonnt: the Unni‘r«it\ of Calcutta, but the *Lmvcrsitv of Calcutta 
wouIlI uinain the ceih unnersity from which ainihing could ever bo hoped. 
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I ll A\<>uld i<mun llie Mile eliniico of youtliB from a very 

ij piTl <d Indn "•'ilin'i an nd»'i|U'ife cfluoalion 

\nd wiU'n is ioud\ foi uni\oisity (Icvclopmcni, ilic liigli 

h.’i in r (•: t lo’ Kh.isui nnd diuntm liills whicdi makes communica- 
iiii’i (li'tK ult Swdwocn t\\<» I'liii'f icgioiiN of Uic province .sliould 
kf i dr-m inio ,M f oum. m (li’sit(nm'_r the coiisiiLutioii of the new 
um\ iT^itv to )h- I lo.Ui (1 In shoii. mlimnisfraln c coiiskleiations 
s] nidd iif alloucfl loss than at pi cseni iii the decision 

\.d,'’t]nr a jv w un!Vfi-it\ m io(|unod. and the innely adniinistiative 
full' lions of an Indi.in uni\oi-^ilv should lie deemed of far smaller 
iimiorian<o ilian tlie uoilv \\lii<'h it inn} be rliaiged to do for the 
(.(ha iiion of shaionts and tlie ad\an( omont of Icnowledgc. 

.':3 Tim (roation of the Hindu Unueisit.y, Benares, forms a 
1 lidmark in the liislor\ of tin* Indian iinnersity system, for its 
< oj)‘-!iti.non is the iiegit.ion of the tenitorial principle. The 
l‘m\(r'!tv i not, designed to meet the needs of one piovince alone 
but to draw student' fiom all paits of India The Chancellor and 
•tin' Va e-( h 'la ellor eome fiom Southern India, and its teachers 
and ‘■tud* nt'- aie b} no mo, ms confined to thc^cituens of the Umted 
rro\na{'= It has no monojioly, no privilege. Not even in the 
Mty of Benares docs it enjov vc'-tcd inteiests, foi'-Qiiecn’s College, 
B(.n.’r<> IS afiilialed to the Uiuvci.sity of All.ahabad Its eneigics 
'•re luit dilTimod by the necessity of supoi vising distant colleges, 
nor is Its Ml.dity mpi.aircd by the cmbaiiassinent of adnunisti ativo 
duties othci than those of oiganismg its own teaching It is there- 
foie the fii‘-t Indian uiuvci.sity wdiich is prn'uaiily a 5^at of learning 
and not an adnimist.iativc oiganis.ation • 

‘M Indian university oiganis.ation is thus' m a state of 
liaiifcition, and new ideas are jostling ivith the old. There is little 
consistency in the difieient linos of development. The old pattern 
of afliliating univcisitios w'jthm pi escribed territoiial limits persists 
in each of the older provinces It has recently been reproduced 
(though in a modified form) in Mysore and with less qualification 
in Bihar and Oinssa. Yet Orissa is alieady planmng an inde- 
pendent university of its oivn.’ But alongside of this there is 
a new movement, exemplified m the constitution" of (the Hindu 
Univeisity, Benaies, in the official plans for the Osmama Umversity 
m Hyderabad, and'in the mo.st recent proposals for the Mu-sLun 
University, Aligarh. This new current of thought in academic 
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policy aims at freeing miiYersities from territorial restrictions and ' 
at allowing the adjustment of their work to needs of another kind. 

35 Some of oui correspondents have alluded to this departure 
from the prevaihng system In view of the growing importance 
of this aspect of umveisity pohcy, we shall discuss the constiuc' 
tive suggestions siibrmtted by them 

36 A number of our coiiespondents seem to imagme that a 
solution of the piesent diflSiculties can be found merely by a multi- 
phcation of the affihatmg umversAies But J\Ir. Mark Hunter A 
late of Presidency College, Madias, and now Duector of Pubhc 
Instruction m Burma, has realised the danger of establishing new 
umversities of this type. He writes . — 

‘ "When tunes are favourable, the creation of centrahsed residential 
miiversities should be most favourably considered On the other hand, 
there appears to be a distmct danger of the ‘ idea of a centralised umver- 
sity bemg used for another purpose, mz , the institution of smaller federal 
universities made up of fragments of the older federal universities This sort of 
thing will only make the idea of centralised umversities more difficult of 
attainment . I deprecate the foundation of any new umversity, not 
a centralised university, m India ” c:? ♦ • 

37 One outstandnjg mstance of a new type of umversity appeal- 
ing to local patriotism is presented by the Umversity of Mysore, 
which includes tiie colleges at Mysore and Bangalore, the former 
devoted to arts, and the latter to science, teachmg We visited 
Mysore and Bangalore at the mvitation of His Highness, the 
Maharajah of Mysoie, and discussed the future of the new Univer- 
sity not only with His Highness, but also with the Diwan, the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Eegistrar and the members of the teaching 
staff. The movement for the cieation of the new umversity origin- 
ated m a healthy desire to bieak new ground, esjiecially m two 
diicctions. In the first place, the work of the first year of the old 
college course is to be conducted m a few siieciaUy selected high 
schools. In the second place, though to- the regret of some of the 
loundcis, it vas not found possible to establish the Umversity in 
a single seat, collegiate instruction, instead of bemg ividely di'^- 
]lcl^cd, is conceiitiated m •Mysore and Bangalore, the question 
whether these centre" should ultimately form two separate umver- 
sitics being left to future exjieiiencc to decide. We believe that 
ihr* foundatioii‘5 of the new umveisity have been trill}* laid and 
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that scliool boys and college students alike will benefit by the new 
departure. 

38. We agree until j\Ir Hunter^ that the hopes for the future he 
in steady nnpiovement, moie or less along existing lines, and 
ultimately in the institution of centralised umversities. This 
new IS in agieement to>a large extent with the intention express- 
ed in the Educational Resolution of 1913^ “ to create (in addition 
to securing an affiliating univerjsity for each of the leading provinces 
in India) new local teaching and residential universities within each 
of the piovmces in haimony nth the best modern opinion as to the 
right load to educational efficlenc 3 ^” But the lesolution does not 
indicate piecisel}’ how, within the system of an affiliating umver- 
sity, it unll be possible to give encouragement to universities of a 
new type 

39 The deputation of j\liisaliuans who met us in Calcutta went 
furthei than l\Ii. Hunter, both mexpiessmg the difficulties insepar- 
able fioiii an affiliating univeisity which attempts to meet all the 
needs of a great province and also in suggesting means whereby the 
localised universities might come into exi^stence — 

“ Foi a long time the reconstruction of a time-woin and patch-work system 
which has outgrown its utility has been demanded . ^JS^o scheme of lecon- 
stmction can be useful or beneficial unless it recognises the existence of con- 
flicting ideals and conflicting interests in almost every sphere of life — social, 
political and religious — among the different sections of the population The 
principles and practice of education which might have proved beneficial in a 
country with uniform people, uniform interests and uniform ideals, must neces- 
sarily be modified to smt the special circumstances that exist in this country. 
We would mge upon you the necessity of givmg, in any scheme of construc- 
tive educational reform that may have to be drawn, the fullest consideration 
to the defects and disabilities of every section of the people as they exist at 
jiresent, vuthout assuming an ideal state of thmgs that ought to have existed 
.. ..It IS not possible for a single university to satisfy the legitimate 
needs of 45’ millions of people, considering the fact that centralisation of 
authority as we have in Calcutta, means the over-concentration of the educa- 
tional ellorts of the Presidency at a single place and the under-estimation of 
the natmc and possibilities of the development of other places as centres 
of education 

The deputation then prooeeded lo emphasise the necessity of 
establishing teaching universities at Calcutta, Dacca and other 
places such as Chittagong, Rajshahi, Berhampur and Gauhati. 


1 Question 6 1 

2 Resolution, para 5 

® General jiiemorand a, page 209 
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Tliey admitted that the four latter places might not yet be ripe fon 
such treatment and therefore recommended as a transitional 
arrangement the estabhshment of a Umversity of Bengal ^ 

40. In the reorgamsation of university education in Bengal 
it IS necessary to find some accommodation between these conflicting 
principles, and at the same tune to keep ki view a goal of future 
achievement. For many years the Umversity of Calcutta must 
continue to discharge many of its older provincial obhgations. 
But in the vast area which it serves there is room and need for 
umversities of a new type ; and the Umversity of Calcutta, while 
necessarily remaimng under some of its present obhgations, should 
be freed so far as possible from the shackles which a rigid 
territorial system now imposes on its organisation, and be enabled 
to make a wider appeal to the whole of India We would especially 
luge that by the mutual recogmtion of both courses and degrees 
Calcutta and the other Indian universities should stimulate the 
free migration of students from one umversity to another, especially 
for iiost-graduate work and research, and for technological teaching* 
Such mutual recognition should m aU cases be a matter for mter- 
umversity arrangement * 

III — Indian students in other lands 

41. A brief remew of the facihties- available to Indian students 
in other countiies is necessary to discuss why so many Indian 
students go abioad for purposes of study and how far the training 
given in the Indian universities is sufficiently articulated with 
that of universities elsewhere 

42 In bis lash leport published before the outbreak of war. 
Sir Chailes Mallet estimated the niunber of Indian students in tlic 
Xhnied Kingdom to be between 1,600 and 1,700 Of these 68 weie 
at Oxfoid, 117 at Cambridge, 229 at Bdinburgh, 760, at the 
Iniw of Couit in London and a large number (we have not the exact 
figiucs) at London and othei universities Those at Edmbui gh 
veic foi the most part students of engmceimg and of medicine, 
li i'' piobnble liov evei, that there weie also students who liad 
no connexion vith Sii Charles Mallet’^ organisation and uerc 
therefoie unknown to him Statistics regaiding the number of 
Indian student^ uho proceed ehewliere than the United Kingdom 
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are not available. Mr. Coyajee^ reported to a conference bold^ 
at Simla in 1917 that “ very many Indian students went to foreign 
> coimtiies and that the number of those so going exceeded that of 
students proceeding to the United Kingdom ” Mr Rudia^ 
thought that “ on account of the inci easing business connexion 
with Japan, m particular^ the number of students proceeding to 
that country would tend to increase in the future ” 

43. It is therefore pertinent to oui inquiry to discuss the reasons^ 
why so many Indians go abro^ld for purposes of study Some 
undoubtedly do so m order to enlarge their horizon of thought 
by foreign travel and to take advantage of the literary, professional 
and industrial training which is available to them A few are 
assisted by the State, by private associations,^ and by individuals, 
by means of scholarships tenable outside India. But a very large 
number are attracted to England by certain professional and 
service privileges which are not available to them m India 

44 Under the Indian judicial system, barristers have certain 
.advantages over those who have received their legal training in 
India and become pleaders Whereas the latter may not practise 
on the original (though they may on the appeMate) sidoof the High 
Court, the former are subject to no such restrictions , and in 
appointments to the Bench a barrister has certain advantages.® 
Suck being the case, there can be httle wonder that large numbers 
of Indian students — there were as many as 760 in 1913-14 — 
receive their legal tiaimng at the Bnghsh Inns of Court 

46 Perhaps the chief incentive for study m England is that 
the recruitment of the Imperial services is usually regulated m 
England, either by examination or by nommation The Public 
Services Commission reported that — 

" vdth the exception of a small number of specialist appomtments, 
recruitment is made in India for the post office and the telegraph (traffic). 


^ Report of the Conference of Provincjal Secretancs to Advisory Committees for 
Indian students proceeding to England. p 

* “ In March 1904, an association waa estabhsljed m Calcutta for the advancement 
of the scientific and industrial educatioh of Indians, the mam object of which v as to 
enable properly qualified students to visit America, Japan and other foreign countries 
to study arts and industries Under this scheme, over 300 students have been sent 
abroad with the assistance of the association, to the funds of which the Bengal 
Government contributed an annual grant of Rs 6,000 reduced, smce the outbreak of 
the war, to Rs 2,600 ” Report of the Indian Industnal Commission, page ^4 
’ See also ChapteP XXII, para. 2 
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records (Burma), railway (stores), registration, northern India salt* 
revenue, salt and excise and survey (Madras) departments On the other 
hand, m the military finance, geological survey, mines, mmt and assay 
and railway (locomotive and carnage and wagon) departments, it is 
customary to indent upon Europe for practically the whole of the personnel 
In the ci-^ services and the agiicultural, civil veterinarv, education forest, 
medical, pohce, telegraph (engmeermg), public works, railway (engineering), 
and survey of India departments recrmts foi* the Imperial branches are 
obtained ordmarily from Europe, and for the provincial branches or their 
eqmvalents ordinarily from India ” 

Eecrmtment in England is ma<^e for some departments such as 
the Indian Chvil Service and the Indian Medical Service, by exami- 
nation ; and for other departments such as the Indian Educational 
Seivice, by nomination The prospects of the Imperial services^ 
and especially of the Indian Civil Service, are so vastly superior 
to those of the Provmcial services that many Indian students feel 
it worth their while to go to England to take their chances of success. 

46 It will now be convement to give a very rough summary 
of the mam qualifications reqmred from Indian students by some 
of the leadmg educational mstitutions overseas Information* 
regardmg the qualifications required by American and Japanese 
universities is very difficult to obtam, but Mr. Coyajee has kmdly 
favoured us witV the following note — 

“ Prelimmary educational requirements foi admission to American umver- 
sities are measured in terms of units Very broadly speakmg, a unit represents 
about 180 hours of work on a subject in an Ainerican secondary school. 
11 to 16 umts are required for admission to a first-grade umversity It is 
in terms of these units that the past studies of an Indian student will be mea- 
sured m America Consequently, any Indian student gomg there must take 
with him a certified syllabus showing the subjects he has studied and the 
units of work doiTe in them 

There are several ways of adrmssion to an American umversity — 

(1) Adnussion upon certificate * In many umversities a student can 

be admitted upon a certificate that he has gone through a four 
years’ course m a secondary school This at present is not 
possible for an Indian student Bvil it may, some day, be feasible 
for an Indian if there was a similar standardisation of studies 
in our school and college teaching and our units of study were 
brought up so as to be equal to the umts of study required in 
America Such a system u ould also require recognition by the 
pioper American authorities 

(2) Admission by examination The Indian student can substitute any 

classical language for Latin Besides, he will have to take up 
English, mathematics, physics and history* If he fails to pass 
this examination, he might be admitted conditionally In that 
c.asc he has to pass certain examinations (two tire held^ aiinunll}) 
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time of admission by some of tlie educational mstitiitions in* 
Gieat-Britam * — 

(cf) The TJmvcrsity of Cambridge — A matriculated student of Calcutta 
UniYersity wiio lias (i) m accordance with, the regulations of this University, 
studied for not less than two years at one or more mstitutions for the education 
of adult students affiliated up to the standard of graduation, (^^) m the matri- 
culation, or some higher exammation of that University, satisfied the 
exammers m Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian or Pah, and, (iii) passed 
in the first division m the intermediate examination m arts or science, or 
passed with honours m the first or second class lu the final examinations for 
the degree of B A or B Sc , or passes the M A exammation is entitled to 
either or both of the following privileges — (1) Exemption from all parts of 
the previous exammation, and (2) to reckon the first term kept by residence 
as the second, third or fourth terms A student who has taken the doctor’s 
degree can jom as an advanced student and is entitled to take his d^ee either 
on research work or by passmg the second part of the Tnpos exammation 
(6) The Unive) sity of Oxford — Indian graduates are exempted from les- 
ponsions and an additional subject after responsions Indian graduates 
vith honours may (^) reckon the term in which they are matriculated 
as their fifth term for all purposes of provisions respecting university 
standing, (2) are exempted from all parts of responsions m the first public 
examination and for any prehmmary or previous exammations of th^ second, 
jniblic exammation, and (3) can take the degree of B A after a residence of 
eight terms (two years) .instead of twelve 

(c) London University — ^Persons of 19 years of age and upwards who 
present foreign or Indian certificates (other than diplomas of degrees granted 
by recogmsed Indian umversities) from an academic or other educational 
authority, which indicate that they have attained a standard pnmd facie 
equal to that of the matriculation examination, may apply for exammation 
before the Board of Examiners mstead of at the matriculation exammation. 
This exammation can only be held at the Umversity of London Indian 
graduates are also admitted as candidates for degrees higher than that of 
bachelor (m faculties other than medicme) under special conditions one of 
which is that thej’ shall study m London as ‘internal ’ students 

((?) The northern universities of England — The joint Matriculation 
Board of the Universities of Manchester, Liveqiool, Leeds and Sheffield and 
the University of Birmingham grant exemption from matriculation to students 
who ha\e passed the intermediate examination of an Indian umversity 
(c) Scottish universities — ^Indian students vho present evidence that they 
have passed examinations which would admit them to universities in India 
arc exempted from the preliminary examination, provided that all candidates 
whose native tongue is other than English, are required to pass an examina- 
tion in English designed to test their ability to understand and use the language 
sufficientlv for tlic purpose of study at a Scottish university 
(/) Inns of Court — Indian graduates arc admitted 

{(j) ?ihdicinc — Ihe General 3IedicaI Council in London recognises certain 
exammations asquahf\ing for registration as racdica^ or dental students of 
the Boial College of Plnsicians and Surgeons — 

(i) A licentiate m medicine and surgerv of the Universities of Calcutta, 
]5omba_i , Madras and the Punjab may be admftted to, the second 
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nnd final c\nminnl.ions of tins T3onrd without passing the first 
oxnininniion, on pioducing complete ceitificntes of piofessionaL 
study from the medical school shoiving that he has completed all 
the course required by regulations and has attended couiscs for 
fii c full years 

(u) Graduates m medicine, MB, M D , of the uni-veisitics mentioned 

arc admissible to the final examination of the Boaid without 
passing the first aiu? second examinations on pioducing the same 
evidence in regard t o study ns is required of licentiates 
(ill) Candidates who ha\e not obtained a license or a degiec can claim 
cxcniption fiom the fir.st cxa’ininntion, if they can show that they 
have passed m the corresponding subjects foi a license ol a dcgice 
at one of the above univeisitics, nnd wall be given credit foi suck 
courses of the curiiculum as the) may have completed 
(iv) Apothecaries or hospital assistants of the Indian Medical Service 
mav be permitted by the committee of management of the Eoyal 
College of Physicinns and Suigcons to be exempted from the first 
examination, but aie rcquiied to jiass the second and final exami- 
nations, and although they may have completed the four years’ 
curiiculum, they arc still requiied to complete at least tw^o years 
of additional study before admission to the final examination , 
each of such cases is dealt w^ith on its merits by the committee 
on consideration of the certificates of study pioduced 

(v) For all the above classes of students it is necessary that they should 

jirodiice evidence of having passed the required entrance 
examination and complete certificates of all the courses of the 
V curriculum os well as their diplomas 
An M.B of an Indian university can claim the following privileges — 

(1) He can at once proceed for his L R C P and M E C S m London- 

(2) Ho can proceed to the M B , B S degrees m London m three years 

instead of 5^ years, but he must pass all the examinations except 
the MatriculatK^n 

(3) After two years, he can be examined for the F E C S at once without 

obtaining his MEGS as a condition precedent 
The University of London receives ceitificates for the complete course 
of medical education including clinical medicine and surgery preparatory 
to the M B , B S degrees from the following institutions — 

Bombay — The Grant Medical College 
Calcutta — The Bengal Medical College 
Madras — The Medical Colleg^ 

48. There is thus no uniformity of practice among the British 
universities in the recognition of Indian examinations as quahfy- 
mg for admission to their courses. For example, whereas the 
University of Cambridge permits an Indian student who has gamed 
a first class m the intermediate examination to take a degree in. 
two years, the Univeij^ity of Oxford offers such a concession only 
to those who have actually taken a degree. It has also been 
pomted out^ to us •that these universities grant more favouraTrle 
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terms to candidates from tlie Domimons than to those from India. 
The most serions anomaly, however, is to be found in the rules 
for admission to the Inns of Court which recognise the Cambridge 
semor local exammation, subject to certam conditions in regard to 
Latin, as eqmvalent to an Indian degree. In India, this Cambridge 
examination is regarded as equivalent to the matriculation 
examination of Calcutta University. 

49 Before examinmg the several stages in their academic 
careers at which Indian students mainly ]om English educational 
institutions, we would aUude to the successes which have been gamed 
by the umversity State scholars Between the years 1886 and 
1913, 55 State scholars were appomted. Of these 22 gamed admis- 
sion to the Indian Civil Service, fom’ to the Provmcial Civil 
Service, one to the Indian Educational Service, two to the 
Piovincial Educational Ser^dce, five (of whom one was senior 
wrangler at Cambridge) are holdmg important educational posts 
outside Government service, eleven have been called to the Bar, 
one is a Government engineer, and one is on the staff of a medical 
college. This list indicates clearly that these Indian graduates 
have been well sheeted and have almost umversaUy acqiutted 
themselves well m the universities of the United Kmgdom 

50 With such few boys as are sent to England at an early age 
and pursue a preparatory and pubhc school, followed by a imiver- 
sity course , we are not directly concerned, as they are not connected 
in any way with the Indian umversity system 

51 A certain number of students proceed to England after- 

passing the- matriculation. Their matvuity and general attain- 
ments therefol-e are scarcely sufficient to enable them to under- 
take a university course with any marked benefit to themselves. 
They are not eligible for admission to the universities in England 
without a further examinational test^ and can enter the Scottish 
universities only if they satisfy the examiners in a preliminary 
test m Enghsh ^ c 

52. A larger number o5? a dian students proceed to England 
after passing the intermediate examination This stage, which 
in reality marks the completion of the higher secondary course, 
IS suitable for such Indian students as may de^re, for special reasons, 
to loin a British university and to receive the regular course of 
uncleiaiadiiate trainiim. • 

CO 
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63. If the sole motive of these Indian students were to benefit ^ 
by English courses of training aud to take English degrees, there 
would be no serious problem in providmg for their needs. But a 
very large numbei of them desire also to qualify themselves for 
admission to one of the Impel lal services, in particular the Indian 
Civil Service Tho.'^e who liave Ipeen placed m the first class m the 
intermediate examination and proceed to Cambridge are not in any 
way embairassed , for imder the regulations of that University, 
they arc entitled to take a degree after two years’ study. They- 
will then have some two years of preparation for admission into 
the Indian Cml Service, the examination being at present open to 
candidates between the ages of 22 and 24. The hope has been 
expressed that Oxford will grant a similar concession. 

54. A large number of .students leave India immediately after 
graduation to enter upon an undergraduate com'se at a British um- 
veisity, usually between the ages of 20 and 22 Under present 
conditions, this stage m a student’s career is not, as a rule, weU 
a.dapted to a coiuse of undergraduate tiaimng at a British umver- 
sity. An Indian graduate is aomewhat too old to adapt himsett 
readily to the company of undergraduates stime years younger 
than himself, nor should it be necessary for him to undertake a 
second undergraduate course But very few Indian graduates 
attend, or have had the oiiportumty of attending, British umvei- 
sities as research students. We hope that the new arrangements 
contemplated for the organisation of advanced studies m the 
British umversities may be of service to Indian students. A 
distinguished scholar of Calcutta Umversity, who had enlarged 
his horizon of thought by having undertaken sugcessfuUy some 
specialised work of mvestigation m a foreign umveisity, should 
prove a most valuable recruit to the stafi of any umversity. 


55. Some difficulties are^ experienced by Indian graduates who 
are taking an advanced course of oriental ^ stud y in the West 
owmg to the facr that the methods pj^diah uiu^cj-- 
arc not in keeping vith those m wr . llie consti- 

ernment of India rasolution it i^ st/"^ ^ think be of an informal 

“ Professors^ of Sanskrit in various I .^th the topics to be 

plained that individual language scholars^ statutes of the 

^ (i cS.oter that stich conference. 

* Govenunent of India Resolution no S0. Vy little use but if, as VTQ ope. 
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<. on tlie course of study best fitted for tbem, tbrougb lack of prelinnnasy 
lllo■\^lflge which could qu te well have been acquired in India Accordingly, 
af a Sanskrit scholar wishes to specialise in — 

(n) Veda or philology, he should have some knowledge of Latin and Greek ; 

(b) philosophy, he should have studied one of the systems of Indian 

philosophy m the original texts and have read some Plato and 
Aristotle , ^ 

(c) post-A^edic hteratiue, his reading should have extended considerably 

beyond the hunts of the courses prescribed for the M A examina- 
tion of an Indian umvers^ty ’ 


56 At present tire relationship between eastern and western 
universities IS confiined almost entirely to the inclusion of Indian 
students in the latter nmversities Owing to the increasmg number 
of Indian students in the Umted Kingdom, it was considered neces- 
sary in 1909 to constitute an orgamsation, subsequently called the 
Indian Students’ Department, to supervise the needs of these Indian 
students In recent years this Department has acted as an inter- 
mediaiy between educational institutions in the Umted Kingdom 
and Indian students Piovmcial advisory committees hh,ve alS,o 
been constituted in^the important Indian centres It is obviou 
that Indian students need advice before they embark on a lon^ 
^oiirne}’’ to Etiiope. Calendars of universities do not always 
/ contain the precise information required ; and university regula- 
tions soon become out of date Very often applications are decided 
each on its merits ; and theiefore additional complications are 
added Educational authorities in the Umted Kmgdom also 
expect from all their students certain guarantees and authoritative 
credentials ,' but these are difficult to obtain by correspondence 
vith peoiile in -distant lauds who are often iinknoivn to them. 


57 In his report for 1915-16 Sir Charles I\rallet said that the 
Uiiiveitilies ofOxfoid and Cambridge had constituted special bodies j 
to (leal with applicatioiib fiom Indian Students ! 
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